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A Salmagundy for Swine. 
CONSISTING 
Of the choiceſt Viands, contributed by the Cooks of the 
present day, 
AND 
Of the Higheſt flavoured delicacies, compoſed by the 
Caterers of former Ages, 


Since Times are bad, and ſolid food is rare, 

The Swiniſh herd ſhould learn to live on Air: 
Acorns and Peaſe, alas! no more abound, 

A feaſt of Words, is in the Hoc Trxevcu found, 


Old Hubert. 
LONDON 


Printed for D. I. Eatox, No. 81, Biſhopſgate Street, 
| Price TWO PENCE. 


No. II. will be published on the gth. October. 


Anſwers to Correſpondents 


The communication of a ſhort tailed Pig ſhall be employed, 
perhaps in the next number. 


The fable of the living and dead Lyon, aſſuredly in our 
next. 


To our correſpondent Brutus, Who complains of the inac- 
tivity of che Dutch and of their having taken nothing durin 
the War, we give the information on the authority of a friend 
whole valuable aſhſtance we hope to obtain, that The Dutch 
have, toa certainty taken Umbrage in the neighbourhood 


of Menin, 


To what circumſtance, in the prefent war can our Correſ- 
pondent Tom Kirk allude, when he ſays, * A Boy has been 
lent of an Errand and has loſt the parcel.“ 


To the requeſt of Titus, we muſt anſwer, that the next 
number 1s already filled. 


And. For the many valuable communications received, 
D. I. Baro gives thanks; and aſſures the Friends of Free- 
dom. that their Favors ſhall find as early an inſertion as 
poſhble, 


. 

As a Member of the Swiniſh Herd, I beg Leave 
to thank you for your diligence and attention, in 
ſupplying us with gcod wholeſome Food; on which 
J hope we ſhall long continue to feaſt ourſelves, in 
ſpite of theſe who would wiſh to ring our Noſes in 
order to prevent us from grubbing after Truth, or to 
ſtarve us to deaih in «the ſtye of Taxation.” But 
knowing that we are a very voracious ſpecies 0 
Animals, I was fearful leaſt the proviſion ſhould be 
devoured faſter than even vour unremitting exertions 
might be able to ſupply it; I have therefore taken 
the liberty to ſend vu a ſew morſels ſrom a ſtore 
of ««Heg's Meat” On which I lately made a repaſt, 
und found very agreeable to the Swin ſh Palate of 


Yours, Ec. 
A Brother Grunter, 


1 J. t 7. N, 


Se tember 9th. 1793. 


Extras from Lord Lyttleton's Perfian Letters. 


cc O speak Truth is the privilege of a Free- 
man; to do it roundly and plainly is his 
glory.” Letter 43 


The House of Commons is the representative 
of the Nation; nevertheless there are many great 
towns which send no Deputies thither, and many 
hamlets almost uninhabited that have a right of 
sending two. Several members have never seen 
their electors, and several .re elected by the Par- 
liament who were rejected by the People. All the 
electors swear not to ſell their voices, yet many 
of the candidates are undone by the expence of 
buying them. This whole affair is involved in deep 
mystery and inexplicable difhculties.” Letter 7 


«If you know how to value Liberty as you 
ought, you will not deprive others of it; who 
though unjust, are men like yourselves, and 
should not be oppressed.“ Letter 12 


„If subtleties and distinftions are admitt- 
ted to constitute right, they will equally be made 
use of to evade it; and if Justice is turned into a 
Science, Injustice will soon be made a trade.” 

| Letter 12 

««As to the administration of our Laws, the dif- 
ference between us and other Countries is little 
more than this, that there they sell Justice in the 
groſs, and here we sell it by retail. In Persia the 
Cadi passes sentence for a round sum of money; 
in England the Judge indeed takes nothing; but 
the Attorney, the Advocate, every officer and 
every retainer on the Court, raise treble that 
sum upon the client.“ Letter 26 

A 2 «The 


. 


„The majority of the representative body is 
chosen, not by the whole nation, but by a small 
and very mean part of it. There are a number 
of Boroughs which have at present no other trade 
than sending Members to Parltument, and whose 
Inhabitants think the right of selling themſelves and 
their Country, the only privilege of Englishmen.“ 

2 Letter 53 

«There is so cold and lifeless an unconcern to 


every thing but a narrow private Interest; we 


are so little in earnest about Religion, Virtue, 
Honor, or the good of our Country, that unless 
some spark of ancient fire should revive, I am a- 
fraid we shall jest away our Liberties, and all that 
is serious to our happiness. Letter 70 


«All authority flows from Reason, and ought to 
lose its force in proportion as it deviates from its 
source. 

4A free enquirer into points of speculation 
should, beyond all others, be ashamed of a tame 
compliance in points of. action. The untbinking 
may be passive from delusion, or, at least from 
inadvertency; but the greateſt Monſter and worſt 
criminal in society, is a free thinking Slave. 

| 81 | Letter 72 
have seen a people, whose very being depends 
on Commerce, suffer Luxury, and the heuvy load 
of Tazes to ruin their Manufactures at home, and 
turn the balance against them in foreign Trade! 

] have seen them wrapped up in fall security 
upon the flourishing state of public credit, only be: 
cause they had a prod:gious stock of Paper, which 
now, indeed, they circulate as Money; but which 
the first alarm of a calamity may, in an instant; 
jake mere Paper of again 
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© I have seen them constantly busied in passing 
Laws for the better regulation of their Police, and 
never taking any care of their execution ; loudly 
declaring the abuses of their Government, and 
quietly allowing them to increase ! 

I have seen them make such a provision for their 
Poor, as would relieve all their wants if well ap- 
plied; and suffer a third part of them to starve, 
from the roguery and riot of those entrusted 
with the care of them! 

But the gycatest of all the wonders I have seen, 
and which most of all proves their infatuation, is, 
that they profess to maintain Liberty by Corruption ] 

Letter 74 
IX. 

Having met with several different copies of the 
Follouing animated address, I herewith send you 
that which I believe to be the most correct, wisbing 
if it sbould meet with your approbation, that you 
Should republisb it, since, by so doing you would 
certainly aid the cause of Liberty. 

A Lover of Peace and Liberty. 
An address from the National Convention of France; 
| T O | 
The Britisb Soldiers and Sailors. 


ENGLISHME N, 


E N who have fought against and have over- 
thrown the despotism of Monarchy, who 
have driven from their Country the invading Ar- 
mies of two of the most powerful military nations 


of 
A 3 
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of Europe, are still forced to fight in defence of 
their Liberties. Pause awhile, before you resolve 
to make your blood flow with that of your fellow 


you are come toavenge. Have the French inva- 
ded your Country? Have they interrupted your 
Commerce, insulted your Nation, refused to dis- 
charge towards your fellow Citizens the duties of 
Hospitality? Have you through the wide spread 
extent of your Empire, one charge to make against 
the agents of the Republic, NO. 

Since then nothing appears to justify the War 
into which you are dragged; and since it must be 
without reason, if our blood tinge those waves 
which we ought to press in peace, and on which 
we ought to embrace as brothers—extend to us 
your hands in amity. 

Frenchmen have said, that Men are born e- 
qually free” that Laws ought to have for their 
abject the enjoyment of Liberty and equality” 
and these they have called the RIGHTS of MAN. 
Oh! People cf England! this is the crime of which 
the French have been guilty. It has armed against 
them Kings, Lords and Priests; for these men 
banish from their system all ideas of equality. — 
But the French appeal to your conscience and to 
your unbiassed reason.— Will you make war with 
them because they have promulgated your rights 
and their own ? | 

It is certain, the declaration of these truths 
have endangered those who every where oppress 
and despise their fellow creatures; and who dare 
to enjoy in the bosom of wealth, those blessings 
which are procured by the sweat and labour of 
those they spurn, Their system is built on this 
principle Ie many are to toil and slave, that 
the few may be luxuriously gorged,” 


But 


men, and consider the nature of those injuries 
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But will You whoare brought to fight us, You 
whose strength and courage are about to be ex- 
erted on the side of avarice and ambition, will 
You assist those who are fightiug against liberty ? 
Will you still shed your blood for hire? Answer 
aus; What will be your reward? what are your 
hopes? what will be the effect of your endeavours 


should you triumph, and what if otherwise? 


We will inform you. If our blood be exhaust- 


ed by those with whom we wish to join in fellow- 


Ship, Liberty will be banished from Europe, per- 
haps from the World, for ever. If we succeed, 
You will be free; for as it is for the Rights of 
Man that we contend, if you are Men, our vic- 
tory will be your own—Speak now—Do you still 
wish to contend with us ? Answer us. Must we 


treat you as Enemiea, or shall we receive you as 
Friends. | 


S IX. 


Having met with the following morsels in the 
course of my late readings, and concetving their 
republication might not be improper at this Time, 
1 have sent them for that purpose. 

Yours, 


An old Friend to the People. 


A M convinced that our Constitution is alrea-" 

dy gone, and we are idly struggling to main 
tain what in truth has been long lost; like some 
fools with Gout and Palsies at eighty Years of 
drinking the Bath Waters in hopes of Health again. 
In short, the whole Nation is so abandoned and 
corrupted, that the Crown can never fail of a 


ma; 


” * 


majority in both houses of Parliament ; it makes 
them all in one House, and he chuses above half 
in the other. Four and twenty Bishops and six- 
teen Scots Peers is a terrible weight in one; forty 
five from one Country, besides the West of En- 
gland, and all the Government Boroughs is a 
dreadful number in the other. Were His Majes- 
ty inclined tomorrow, to declare his Body Coach- 
man his first minister, it would do as well, and 
the wheels of Government would move as easily, 
as they do with the sagacious driver who sets on 
the box : parts and abilities are not in the least 
wanting to conduct affairs, the Coachman knows 
how to feed his cattle, and the other feeds the 
beasts in his service, and this is all the skill that 
is necessary in either case. Are not these suffici- 
ent difficulties and discouragements if there were 
no others, and would any man struggle against 
corruption, when he knows that if he is ever 
near defeating it, those who make use of it only 
double the dose, and carry all their points further 
and with a higher hand than perhaps they at first 
intended.“ 

Letter from the late Lord Bathurst to Mr. Pope. 


Nothing is so dangerous to society, nor ought 
to be so strictly guarded against, as unrestrained 
power delegated to any individual or particular 
body of Men. It is a just observation of Montes- 
quieu, „that whoever posseses power is from his 
nature inclined to abuse it.“ The history of all 
nations fully illustrates this position, and particu- 
larly that of the nations of Europe; of the exces- 

ses 


| This letter was written many vears ago, before it had been voted by 
Parliament that the influence of the Crown was increaſing and oaght to be 
dimipizhed,——V hat would his Lorgthips ſentiments have been had ke lived 
in theſe days? 


ww." „** 
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ses and crimes of the Spaniards, Portuguese, and 


Dutch in South America; and lately even, in our 


own times, of the English in India. It is need 
less to mention the enormities of the Star Cham; 
ber under Charles ist. and High Commission of 
the usurpation under the Parliament, and under 
Cromwell; the same violence and cruelty pollute 
and vilify our species, and prove that law and 
terror are as necessary restraints on Princes and 
Bodies of Men, as locks, bars, and irons on the 
felons in Newgate. 

Moral and Political Memoirs, Page 157 


One of the strongest symptoms of the decline 
of astate, and of the ascendant of selfishness, is 
the excessive rewards given not only to treache- 
ry, apostacy, and servility, but even to real pub- 
lic services. Before an almost general corrup- 
tion has infected the Community, merit and ta- 


lents are flattered, and even elated with the most 


inconsiderable acknowledgements; a crown of o- 
live, of laurel, the thanks of the People: but in 
a less pure and generous period of manners and 


sentiments, Pensions and Revenues, &c. are 


impudently expected and claimed for merely ha- 

ving held an office, without either ability, integ» 

rity, or National esteem. . i 
Ibid. 


A ſketch of the moſt memorable Events in the His- 
tory of England, from the landing of Julius 
Ceſar, to the reign of William the Conqueror. 


By Orp HoskRr. 


RADITION yield: us no certain information 
respecting this Island, previous to its inva- 
OE TOR MOM nay 
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sion by Julius Cæsar. At that time, the People, 
who were very numerous, were almost in a state 
of Nature, living in the open air, or in rudely 
built thatched huts; their chief employment being 
that of tending large herds of cattle. The skins 
of beasts thrown loosely round them formed their 
cloathing, such parts of their bodies as were left 
uncovered being ornamented by p inting or stain. 
ing with the juice of certain plants. Their long 
hair flowing down their backs, and their beards 
which were permitted to grow on their upper lips, 
contributed, with their cloathing, to give them 
an appearance truly savage and ferocious. 


Courage, blended with that species of weakness 
which is accompanied by excessive credulity, and 
which renders men the easy and passive dupes of 
designing villains, characterized the manners and 
actions of our Forefathers. Their priests, the 
Druids, by the severity of their manners, and by 
the mysteriousness of their religious rites, had 
obtained so complete an ascendancy over them, 
as to be permitted, without exciting either mur- 
mur or resistance, to make very numerous sa- 
crifices of their miserable devotees. 


Julius Cæsar, kindly, no doubt, intending to in- 
troduce among these savages the numerous bles- 
sings of civilization; but most certainly not with- 
out some design of gratifying, at the same time, 
that lust of power and dominion which has been 
the first spring of action of almost every Monarch 
we read of, landed some legions of his diciplined 
murderers; and after cutting the throats of some 
thousands ef the unfortunate Inhabitants, he ho- 
nored the remainder by admitting them among 
the tributaries of Rome. 

Not 
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Not thoroughly convinc'd of the blessings which 
flow from being Governed by a Foreigner ; nor en- 
tirely satisfied with the Foreign Troops which were 
introduced among them, many efforts were made 
by the Britons to r gain their independence; of 
these, the one most deserving of record is that 
of the illustrious Boadicea, Queen of Prasatagus 
King of the Iceni. This King hoping to obtain 
peace to his family and to his subjects, bequeatbed 
(for Kings. had already began to consider their 
subjects as transferable property) one half of his 
Kingdom to the Roman Emperor, and the other 
half to his daughters: but the roman procurator, 
modestly conceiving this legacy not to be suffici- 
ently ample for the Emperor his master, took 
possession of the whole. 


Boadicea ventured to remonstrate, but the au- 
gust representative of Cæsar considering that 
such unpardonable presumption demanded exem- 
plary punishment, ordered the widow Queen to 
be scourged in the manner of a roman slave, and 
took on himself the trouble of violating the chas- 
tity of her daughters. Boadicea not being suffi- 
ciently civilized to bear tamely such injuries at. 
the hands of the Tyrant, placed herself, with her 
daughters at the head of 200000 Men, and gave 
battle to the Romans. These better skilled in 
the art of murder than the Britons, obtained a 
difficult, but a decisive victory; whilst Boadicea, 
either dreading the tender mercies of her Conque- 
ror, Cr unable to bear the reflection of having 
been the innocent cause of 1 50000 brave men pe- 

rishing in the field of en put an end to her 
life by poison. 

Near four hundred years the Roman Tyrants 
kept the mastery of this Island, during which 

time 
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time the flower of the British Youth was wasted 

on the Continent, in fighting the Wars of those 

Tyrants who wished to sacrifice the liberties of 
Mankind on the reeking altar of Monarchy, and 

to muster a world of Slaves under the dominion 
of a band of Tyrants. 


Mankind, now deprived almost of all their li- 
berties, made the discovery that the World was 
not made for Cæsar; they, therefore, shook off 
those chains which had galled them beyond their 
farther sufferance, and exchanged them fer those 
of a lighter form. Actual liberty was a blessing 
too great for the hopes, and even the contempla- 
tion of men inured to slavery, they therefore 
contented themselves with only changing their 
Masters, and as other Empires rose, Rome decli- 
ned and fell. 

The folly of the Britons exceeded that of the 
rest of the world, for not perceiving that their 
happiness would have been compleatly secured by 
_ and union among themselves, the Picts and 

cots allowed themselves to be brought by their 
Kings to attack the Inhabitants of the more south- 
ern parts of the Island, who, finding themselves 
incapable of defence, imprudently sent a deputa- 
tion to Germany, intreating the Saxons to come 
and protect them against their own Countrymen. 
The Saxons came, joined the Britons and over- 
come their opposers. Then, in turn, these same 
Germans united themselves to the Pitts and Scots, 
and waged war with the Britons whom they had 
been engaged to defend. 


To be conlinued, 
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THE HONEST COBLER. 


2 many years ago an honest cobler, who 
had a voe for a certain borough, being 
accosted by a certain Court can lidate for his yote, 
declared he would reserve it to the last; when 
being a ain applied to to name his terms; wh 
then, says honest Crispin, „Ai ny a—ſe are mine. 
The polite Courtier, offended at such indelicacy- 
offered any sum, &c. but still Crispin was resol ved. 
and e my a—ſe or no vote from me, was the reso- 
lution. The fate of the election depended on his 
single voice. The polite Courtier complied, and 
the honest cobler voted for other fide, as his consci- 
ence directed; declaring that ascoundrel that could 
be mean enough to © kiſs bis a— e, was unworthy 
of a seat in Parliament. May the nation never 
be without such like honest Crispins ; and may all 
such, or other bribing scoundrels, be alike served 
at every election, and then the House will be 
without knaves, and the people without grievances! 


Hiſtory of England, continued. By Old Hubert, 


\ ER MAN PRINCES, though ready to dis- 

pose of their subjects to fight on any side, 
have never been found thus engaged without the 
prospect of some reward. In this instance the 
fertile plains of Britain held out to them a powers 
ful temptation, and nothing less than the country 
of their employers would satisfy these Juſt, humane 
and peaceful arbiters of Nations. In obtaining this, 
every corner of the Island was ravaged and swept 
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by a general massacre of men, women and chil- 
dren. The perpetrator of these bloody deeds 
was Hengist, a German Prince, who bore on his 
danner the figure of a white horse, the same pale 
horse, and blazon'd in the same manner as that 
borne by that Duke of Brunswick, who entered 
France for the benevolent purpose of regulat ng, 
by the same means, the affairs of that Nation.“ 

Hengist, who had already committed acts which 
historians say are too terrible to read, not yet 
glutted with blood, invited the British Prince, with 
his Nobles to a banquet, when he treacherously 
murdered three hundred of the Nobles, and made 
the Prince prisoner. He afterwards possessed 
himself ot the southern part of the Country, over 
which he reigned many years. 

So favourable were the reports made by these 
new settlers, that the country was soon invaded 
by several other tribes of these German Vultures, 
who took possession of different parts of the Island. 
To attempt to give a regular history of these times 
would be in vain. It must suffice toobserve, that, 
after almost one hundred and fifty years struggle, 
the German Princes of those days, like certain 
potentates of late times, made a complete parti- 
tion of the country they pretended to protect, 
until ene more mighty than the rest chose to 
seize upon the v.hote, During the division of the 

| | Island 
» \ kether the following paſluge is as ſome have imagined 
prophetically deicriptive of the Noiſe of Hanover, the Edi- 
dor acknowledges he entertains ſome doubts- 


And looked and bchold a p horſe ; and his name that 
& ſat on him was ÞraTH, and HFL. followed with hin: andt 
„power 45 given unto them, over the fourth part of thq 
„ LFarth to kill with Sword, and with Hunger, and with 
„Death, aig with the Beafts of the Earth,” 


7a Revelat : if St. John the Divits, 
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Island into seven parts, existed what has been 


termed the Hep archy; but, at the union of these, 
the w:.ole Kingdom was called England. 

Of the Royal Robbers who governed the Island 
during these dark periods, we have a very confu. 
sed account of some receiving the reward of their 
crimes by the hands of their own Subjects; others 
by the cands of their fellow Kings; some becom- 


Ing Monks; others dying in banishment; and of 


one, wuo, though born lame, deaf, and blind, 
obtained the crown, by un leſe ib e hereditary right ; 
and who first taugnt tie people the resgect that 
was due to Royalty, by ordering the appearance 
of the King to be announced by the sound of 
trumpets. | | 
Egbert, the only surviving heir of the Saxon 
Conqueror, was the Prince who abolished the hep- 
tarchy. During his reign the Dane: kept the 
nation in perpetual alarms by frequent invasions, 
but was at lat defeated by this Monarch, who did 


not long survive his victory. 


Ethelwolf, his son, succeeded him on the throne. 
During this reign the Danes returned, burnt the 
cities of London and Canterbury and committed 
the most shocking devastations. The King how- 
ever being most superstitiously devoted to the 
Monks, did not allow these circumstances to pre- 
vent him from making a pilgrimage to Rome. 
At his return he found that his eldest son Athel- 
stan was dead, and that his econd son Ethelbald 
had assumed the Government, intending the total 
exclusion of bis Futher. After some contest, the 
Kingdom was divided between the father and the 
son; and the clergy taking advantage of the imbecil · 
lity of the old man, obtained for themselves a 
tythe of the produce of all the lands, besides a li- 
beral grant to the Pope, another to support the 
lamps of St. Peter, and another for the purpose 
pf supplying with oil, * of St. Paul, 

| Ba 
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None of the acts of this weak Prince have how- 
ever entailed much injury on his posterity, ex- 
cept ti.at most absurd git of a tythe of the pro- 
duce ot the la d o the Clergy. Without pointing 
out the amount of the sum thus apropriated, it will 
be suffic ent to sLew the injustice and impolicy of 
this Tax, to observe, that it is not merely : do- 
nation of he tenth part of the soil, but that it is 
a hea\ y tax onthe labour and ingenuity of the hus- 
bandman, as well as on all that art ol his proper- 
ty which is employed in his agricultural concerns, 
Since, should a farmer take a piece of barren land 
and improve it by extreme ass:duity and immense 
expence, a tythe of the produce of such land may 
in reality be a tax of one half, or of ten shillings 
in the pound—an unjust and dispiriting check up- 
on industry and agricultural improvement. 

Ethelbald at the death of the Father he had at- 
tempted to dethrone, perhaps with the intention 
of appeasing his manes, incestuously married Ju. 
dith his father's widow. His brother E:helbert 
Shared the government with him, and at his death 
became the sole Monarch. 

F thelbert survived his brother but about five 
ears, when the crown devolved to his Brother 
thelred, hose reign was rendered memorable 

by no p rticular event. He was succeeded by 
his brother Alired. 

Alired had no sooner began his reign than he 
found it necessary to take the field against the 
Lanes, who had continued their irruptions during 
the former reign. He fouglit with them in seve- 
ral battles, and with various success, untill at last 
the Danes sw :rmed so fast on this ill-fated Island, 
that the affr ghted Saxons abandoned their King, 
who was yet disposed to dispute the possesion of 
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the country with these new invaders. Th: Sax- 
ons, of whom the Inhabitants of this Island was 
now almost entirely composed, they having nearly 
extirpated the original poss2ssors, were now in 
thei? turn obliged to yield to the strength and 
numbers of the Danes, and Britain was again 
over-run, and by a new race of Conquerors. 

Alfred, who had in vain employed every argu- 
mient to induce his Subjects to make, at least, one 
more stand against their enemies, finding himself 
now deserted, assumed the disguise of a Peasant, 
and engaged himself as a cow-herd to a farmer. — 
Whilst in this service, historians tells us, th it he 
was employed by his mistress to watch some cakes 
which were b king before the fire. —Absorbed in 
thought—meditating perhaps on the uncertain te- 
nure of a Crown; perhaps comparing his present 
menial employ with his former state of splendour; 
or still more probably, since it must have been 
more congen'al with that spirit which actu ted this 
benevolent Prince, his mind might be engaged in 

lanning schemes for the future prosperity and 
Ire A of his people, he—negletted the duties 
of his new office, and the cakes being spoiled. 
Alfred the great prudently submitted to the cor- 
rection wh ch the good housewife, his mistress, 
chose to inflit on him. A pleasing and instruct- 
ive, though, perhaps a fictious tale. 

After remaining some time thus concealed, 
Alfred stole forth and collected a few adherents, 
who concealed themselves with him in a strong 
hold, in the midst of a morass. In this retreat, 
Oddune, Earl of Devonshire came to him, and 
informed him, that in a sally he had made from 
his Castle, he had routed the enemy with great 
slaughter, had killed their general and taken their 
enchanted banner. | 
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Alfred learning by this occurrence that the cou- 
rage of his subject was beginning to revive, wise- 
ly determiaed to iaform himself of the disposition 
and power of the enemy. Disguised therefore 
like a harper, he boldly entered their camp, and 
zoon gained admission even to the tent of Guth- 
rum, the Danish Prince. Having satisfied him- 
self of the supineness and want of dicipline in the 
army of the enemy, he had his subjects collected 
on tie borders of Selwaod Forest, and on a sud- 
den placed himself at their head. - 

; To be continued. | 


„ 
As { underſtand you are a Friend to the cauſe of Liberty, and 
with tocantr;bx:2 all in your power to enlighten the minds 
of the poor deluded People of this Country, I ſend you the 
encloſed, with the hops of its proving uleful, | 
And am | 
Your fellow Labourer in tlie Vineyard of Liberty and Firtue. 
ARGUMENTS acarxsr Tue PRESENT WAR, 
With remarks on War in general, 
' ADDRESSED TO THE 


PEOPLE QF ENGLAND. 


„% Who fills the Cup of Woe for others taſte, 


e Shall drink the baneful Draught.” 
N 5 . Eu arr. AGAMEN, 
FRIENDS and COUNTRYMEN, 
T was the opinion of the celebrated Arch- 
bishop of Cambray, that War shquld never 
« he thcugt.t ef but in the defence of Liberty.“ 
Let us then consider how far the present war 
with France is ju-tifiable. | 
lt is a general maxim of policy, that «« the 
„ crimes, perpetrated in one independent state, 
« are not cognizable by another.” Why they 
diy | were 
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were the enormities of the French in their own 
country considered as a cause of war? By what 
commission were we appointed the avengers of 
crimes in France? Every nation is competent 
to settle its own government, a id it is sufficient 
reason for any form to be adopted that the people 
will it so to be. No injustice, however flagrant, 
committed in a foreign state, and having no re. 
lation to other countries, is a just ground for 
making war. | | 

Let us next enquire what are the principles of 
the Combined Powers? Their motive for in- 
vading Frunce is evidently to mould its govern. 
ment according to their own caprice, or to restore 
the despotism which the French have overthrown. 
How far these principles constitute a juſt war I 
Shall submit to your determination, and shall 
only observe, that by the law of Nations and of 
Nature, the government of every independent 
state is to be settled by those who are to live 
underit, and not by foreign force. Extension of 
territory is neither expected nor eligible, and no. 
thing can be gained while our marine have to 
against armed vessels only. What then can be 
the principal design of the present war? If it is 
to oppose-the propagation of French principles, 
it will be a war without effect, and without end; 
and, in order to accomplish this purpose, we 
must pass an act of parliament to prohibit the 
importation of News into Great Britain - 
m Leſt fou! Invaſion in diſguiſe approach, 

Or Treaſon lurk within the Dover coach. 

If it is said, that the defence of our Allies was 
the chief pretext for going to war, it may be an- 
swered, that Holland never demanded our in- 
terference; and as to Prussia, it was never mo- 
lested. or even threatened: But admitting, for the 


ent, that our aid was required, 
yet I contend, that the object was obtained when 
the enemy were driven out of the territories of 
our Allies, and that the war ought then to have 
been terminated. I would likewise beg leave to 
ask, if we could not have afforded sufficient pro- 
tection to Holland by an augmen ation of our 
marine, without sending any land forces out of 
the kingdom. 

Some will urge the necessity of preserving the 
balance of power in Europe, as an argument for 
continuing the war; but to use the words of an 
eminent Divine, how wretched must that system 
of policy be, which spills the kindred blood of na- 
tions, because of the alliance of one single family 
with another, and carries fire and sword into a 
neighbouring country, under pretence of ba- 
Ianeing the political powers of this world. If 
however, there is any weight in this argument, 
there must have been great criminality in the 
conduct of our Ministers, in quietly suffering 
zuch balance of power to be destroyed, by the 
infamous conquest of Poland. 

Time ſhall inform you rightly who condufts 
As a wiſe ſteward of a family, 


The City juſtly, and whoſe conduct errs.“ 
Evunxiy. AGAMEMNON, 


If it be alledged, that apprehension of danger 
to this country was another cause of the war, I 
answer, that our military forces, together with 
a powerful navy, would have been sufficient to 
have protected us from all external foes ; and, as 
to our internal enemies, they might easily have 
Leen converted into friends, by a speedy and 
effectual Reform in Parliament; an event, which 
must take place, sooner or later, and until it 
happen s, it requires not the aid of astrological 

cal- 
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ject of the present war; and tuat therefore, ac- 
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calculations to predict, that our affairs will never 
coat inue long in a flourishing state. Where 
«« many are excluded irom a share in public go- 
ce Verame.t aud civil est mation, and are kept. 
« poor, and regarde i as despicable, tnat state 
c must have many inter enemies. 
Arist. P olitics. iii 
From all these considerations, I am led to con- 
clude, that the deience af Lberty is not the ob- 


cording to the propusit.on first laid down, the 
prosecution ot it cannot be justitied. For the 
sake of humanity, may it be speedily concluded; 
and for the sake of justice, may those who have 
bravely tougut or ireedom securely enjoy its 
blessi »gs in peace. There are seasons when a 
tor por falls upon nations: When, unmoved by 
glory or disgrace they take every thing as a 
good bargain, h. ch :ndulges them in their pre ent 
inactivity, esteenung it as an abundant li 

if they do not feel the whip; if they are per-. 
mitted, like tame cattle, to saunter about, at 
the good pleasure of their hgh and mighty 


masters. Whether this has been, or is now the 


case with us, your reflections will enable you to 
dec de. 

To conclude in the language of the immortal Fe- 
nelon, «What is the race ot man, but one family 
widelyscattered upon the earth? all menby nature 
are brothers, and should be mu ually endeared 
by a brother's love Accursed be those impious 
barbarians who seek for glory in the kindred blood, 
wl. ich din ers but in name from their own! War, 
indeed, s sometimes necessary; but the necessity 
of War .s the reproach of man. The calamities 
of War ere more to be dreaded than is generally 
imagined, War never fail, to exhaust the 3 

| all 
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and endanger its destruction with whatever suc- 
cess it is carried on. Though it may be commen- 
ted th advantage, it can never be finished 
wit out danger of the most fatal reverse of or- 
tune: WIH Whatever superiority oi strength an 
engagement is begun, tlie least mistake, the 
Slightest acc:dent may turn tuc scale, and give 
victory to the enemy. With what cai.cio:: z1.vui;d 
Princes undertake a war! Wars ind eo, ought 
always to be just; but that is not sufficien ien 
ought also to be necessary to the general gout. 

The blood of a nation ought never to be shed, en. 
eept for its own preservation in the utmost extre- 


An ENGLISHMAN. 


Orp BRxour rox. 
September 14. 1799* 
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LIVING LION, and the DEAD LION. 


CERT4IN LION, during his whole life, 
made no consfience of hunting, seizing and 
devouring all sorts of Beasts, as well those that 
live) on Graſs as Fleſh; and all without any other 
reason than to satisfy his hunger, to shew his 
great strength, and to let all the other Beasts see, 
that he, unlike to them, was g$ubject to no Law 
but his will: insomuch that all of them to get into 
his favour, or to avoid his anger, flattered and 
honoured him to the highest degree. Now among 
the chief and constant flatterers ot the Lion, were 
particularly reckoned the V olves and Bears. the 
Foxes and the Ages, who each of them said hat they 
willingly acknowledged the Lion for chier Hunts- 
man, or Master of all the game, and that they 
would readily help him to take the Beasts that 
fea on Grofs, provided that every one of them 
ehould have a small portion of the flesh of those 
innocent Beasts, that they happened to catch, and 
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that the Apes, who by their tricks and mimic acti⸗ 
ons diverted the Lion when he was at table, at 
the chaſe, or at other times, should have for their 
Share the offal of all that were taken. The Lion 
accepted the proposal, and to hunting they all 
all went together, and for some time caught many 
of the grass eating Beasts, and devoured them.— 
Till at length the Lion under whose protection 
the other villainous Beasts had dared to commit 
so many MURDERS, fell sick and died. Then 
the Beaſts of Prey fell together by the ears, for 
whom they should chuse for their chief Huntsrhan 
in room of the defunt. While the war lasted, 
the Beasts that lived on grass were not pursued 
by them, but living in quiet and plenty grew ve- 
ry strong and healthy, and declared aloud, that 
Men ought to extirpate the Race of these ravenous 
Beaſts of prey, as Monſters unworthy to live in the world ; 
or at least to drive them out of the grassy plains, 
for that they would not be governed by any Laws 
nor live according to the rules of reason and just- 
ice; but, on the contrary, trampled on all the 
peaceable Beasts, robbed them of their pasture 
and destroyed them at pleasure. Now when the 
news of the Lion's death reached the peaceable 
Beasts, there was not the meanest of them all, but 
hied away in haste to insult over him, and toshew 
what a despicable creature a Beaſt of Prey is, when 
deprived'of his strength and power to do harm. 
The Hare leaped on his lifeless carcase, plucked 
him by the beard, sported with his teeth and claws 
and wrung him by the tail, while the Ass fell to 
kieking him on the head and reviled him in the 
following worde. — This kick I give thee, for that 
thou hast so often derided and injured me and my 
numerous family; This tor that thou hast so often 
driven us out of our pasture and forced us ths 4 
er 
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der up and down in fore gu la ads like vagah ons, 
and this last hearty ki :x I give thee ii re nen- 
brance that thou in thy life time hast devoired 
80 many of my innocent children, to glut thy 
accursed maw, 


EXPLANATION, 


By the Lion in this Fab'e. is uaderſtood. a Man in Power 
and authority, who lives not on his own Proverty. but, by 
oppreſſing and axing others in a word. an abſolw'e Monarch 
or Tyrant, By the Wolves and Bears, we ind>rſtand 
Soldiers who a ſſiſt ſuch a Man in his violences, A; Foxes 
and Apes, we mean Courtiers whogive him adv'ce and di- 
rect him. By the Beaſts that feed on Grafs, are meant 
all the Inhabitants of a Country, who live, not by oppreſſ- 
ing others, but by the fruits of *1cir wrt ind aſtry ani labour, 
By the Hare is meant a Maa of exyerience in the world, 
who does hurt to no one. By the Afs is ſign fied all La- 
bourers, Tradeſ.nen and ManufaRurers. 


The Author of this fable, obſerves in the moral he draws 
from it that when a Tyrant des hen fi- ſt the eves of all 
the wiſe and honeſt Inhab-tants are ſeen to iparkle with ex- 
ceſs of joy: Then firſt is m-de public, the true Ife and at- 
chievements, that is the faultsof a Tyrant, and not his praiſes 
only; Then his Statutes are throwh down, and ſometimes 
his breathleſs bod torn in pieces and drag'd throꝰ the Streets. 
Then the wiſe Inhabitants cry out for jov, There lies the 
Murderer, who to increaſe his own greatneſs, took delight 
in cauſing to be put to death the w'ſe and virtuous Inhabitants 
and in the effuſion of a fea of blond that was ſhed in his unjnſt 
and deſtructive wars. There lies the ravenous beaſt of prey 
who, by cauſing their huſbands and fatheis to be murdered 
has made ſo many Widows and Orphans, and then, ſhame» 
ful. rob them of all their ſubſtance. Thete lies the foul ra- 
viſher of young virgins and honeſt wives. There lies the 
deteſtable monſter no liv'd to the deſtruction of all wiſe 
and good men, and is dead, to the r inexpressible joy and ſa- 
1 a word, theſe are thoſe laudable inſults of the 
wiſe and virtuous Hare, and thoſe kicks of the harmleſs and 
Jabourious Aſs on the body of the dead Lion. 
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Anſwers to Correſpondents in our next, 
No (II. l be published on the 18th, October, 
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THE FROG's CONCERN, 
A FABLE, 


1 Wo fietce young bulls within the 
marſhes ſtrove, | 
Far the reward of empire and of love; 
Which thould the faireit heifer gain; . 
And which ſhould govern all the plain. 
is; when a 


Elen let them do, as fit they ſeej 
But, what is that to you or me? 
If that, ſaid t'other, were all indeed; 
We ſhould about this matter be agreed. 
I ſhould not care a fingle groaty 

To ſee them tear each others throatz 


AN by perceiv'd, 
He figh'd aud ſob'd, and forely griev 
n 


e hung his head, and made great moa 
As though ke'd loſt his wife or ſon. 
Ar which a neighbouring frog admir'd, 
And kindly of the cauſe enquir'd; 
Which when he knew, he ſaid in haſte 
tAnd is this all at laſt? 


Bur friend, the creatures of ſuch might, 
Can never meet in field to fight; 
But in their furious mad career; 
Both you and I endanger'd are; 
And alf our kindred tribes below; 
In hazard of their lives muſt yo. 
When Bulls r.ith on, or when retreat 


If this and that great loggerhead bull, 
Will try _ thickneſs of each ochers 
; | 


They Il tread a 
dea 


for breath, | 
—— of us Little Folks 


to 


APPLICATION, 


it 


ngs would fight themſelves alotic, 
Their People {till ſecure, | 


A 


No Mortal Man would part em ſure, 
But let them e' en fight on. 

But when the SubjeQ's blood is ſpilt, 
And all their pockets drain' 


To j 
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Or have his 


The 


uſtify a Princes guilt, 
er inai 
When they muſt pay for all at laſt, 
That pride, ambition or revenge 
pooreſt Man alive may fear, 


ntain'd ; 


lay waſts: 


And pray againſt the miſeries of War. 


THE ORIGIN OF NOBILEFY, 


. Shewikg, by what means Power and Titles have generally been acquired, and 
how they have been ſupported. 


Addreſſed to the People of England. 


«A yaritiam et arrogantiam przecipua validiorum vitia.”—Tacit. 


F we examine the origin of Nobility and Royal 
Grandeur; if we trace the genealogies of 
Princes and Potentates up to their first fountain, 
we shall find the first fathers of these noisy pedi- 
rees to be cruel Butchers of Men, Oppressors, 
yrants, perfidious Truce- breakers, Robbers, 
and Parricides, in a word the most primitive No- 
bility was no other than potent wickedness or dig- 
. nified impiety. And all the successive continua- 
tion of it, by election, inheritance, or otherwise, 
even to these modern times, are but so ma 
channels of exorbitant power, acquired and pro- 
pagated by the most enormous vices, by practices 
unworthy of Men, and of which the authors them- 
selves are always ashamed; therefore they cover 
their unjust encroachments and invasions, with 
the specious pretexts of justice and virtue, calling 
that conquest which is no other than downright 
robbery, and professing themselves Patrons of 
Men's Liberties and Rights, Religion and Laws, 
whitst in effect they are the greatest Oppressors, 
Hypocrites, Atheists and Outlaws in the world. 
What were the four renowned Monarchies, but 
so many empires of Banditti, Governments of free 
Booters, Pirates and licensed Fhieves? As Dio- 
mnedes the pirate, told Alexander.the Great: I“ 
says he, „because I play the private. Corsair, 
and cruize up and down the Seas with one single 
Ship, am accused as a Pirate; Thou that dost the 
zume with a mighty Fleet, art called Emperor: 
it thou wert alone, and in Chains, as I am, they 
would ecteem and call thee no better than 2 
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Thief; and were I, at the head of a numerous 
Army, as thou art, I should be reverenced as an 
Emperor; for as tothe justice of our cause, there 
is no difference but this, thou dost more mischief 
than I; misfortune has compelled me to be a thiet; 
whereas nothing but an intolerable pride and in- 
satiable avarice put thee upon the same course of 
life; If fortune would prove more favourable to 
me, perhaps I might become better; whereas 
thy continualsuccesses inake thee but the worse.“ 
Alexander admiring the boldness and undaunt- 
ed re-olution of the man, gave him a considerable 
command in his army, that so he might hencefor · 
ward rob and plunder by authority. 

But to begin higher in antiquity with the empire 
of the Assyrians, founded by Ninus, in the blood 
and slaughter, ruin and destruction of all his 
neighbours, and increased after the same manner 


by his wife, Semirimis, who begging of her hus- 
band that she might reign for five days, and he 


granting her request, she put on the royal orna- 
ments, and sitting on the throne, commanded 


the guards to degrade and kill her husband, which 
being done, she succeeded in the empire, adding 


Ethiopia to her dominions, carrying a war into 


India, and encompassing Babylon with a magnifi 
cent wall, at last she was killed by her own son 
Ninyas.— Thus was ese, M Monarchy esta 
blished in parricide, regicides, and treason; and 


by the same methods, Arbactus translated it to the 
Medes, he having caused Sardanapalus, the last 


and most effeminate of all the Assyrian Kings, to 


die in the midst of his concubines.—T hus was trea- 


chery and murder handed down with the sovereign 
ty till at length Cyrus, the Persian, transfer- 


ed themtohis country; whose son Cambyses _ 
the 


63 
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the second universal Monarchy on the additional 
ruins of many other kingdoms, cementing it with 
the blood of his Brother and son; yet after all, it 
was translatęd to the Macedonians by Alexander 
the Great, not without an equal guilt of parricide 
and other exorbitant vices, from whom at last it 
devolved to the Romans. | 

Tis neędless to mention the scandalous birth of 
Romulus and Remus, the twin sons of an inces: 
tuous vestal, or their debauched education under 

common prostitute, fabulously veiled by the 
Roman historians, under the title of a wolf, to 
render the origin of their empire miraculous. It 
will seem invidious to recount the horrid fratri- 
cide committed by Romulus on his brother Re- 
mus, or the celebrated rape of the Sabine wo- 
men, or to eall to mind the detestable murder 
of Tatius, the good old Captain of the Sabines, 
with many other barbarous massacres, Yet 
these enormous crimes were the foundations of 
the Roman Grandeur and Nobility, so formida- 
ble afterwerds to the whole earth: and the super - 
structure was answerable through all the various 
changes and revolutions of government, even tq 
the reign of Augustus Cæsar, under whom Rome 
gained the title of the fourth universal Monarchy; 
Vet this Emperor, though he was esteemed the 
most merciful and just prince upon earth, esta - 
blished Lis throne in the blood of his kindred, sa - 
craficing the children of his Uncle to the ends of 
state; and, that he might not deviate from the 
ingratitude of other Princes, he barbarously ex- 
tinguished the offspring of his father's brother, 
r= had acopted him to the inheritance of the 

mperial dignity. Scorning by an unkingly ten- 
derness to spare the glorious names of Anthon 


one 
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and Cleopatra, to whom he was nearly related, 
and who had investedhim with the p] of being 
80 inhuman, 

If we pass from these mighty empires to king- 
doms of less note, we $hall still trace the foot-* 
steps of the same vices, Both intient and modern 
are full of these tr igedies. The original King- 
dom of Greece took ts rise from tie yarriciie of 
Dardanus; and the female empire of the Amazons 
was founded in the horrid massacre of tueir t us- 
bands. All ages and nations afford us examples 
of this nature, and the highest honours, dig::ties 
and commands were ever acquired and maintaiaed 
by the highest injustice. 

Agathocles, the Sicilian, rose not only from a 
private, but from a mean and abjett condition, to 
be King of Syracuſe. This man, hie son of a Pot - 
ter, led a criminal and profligate life tliroughout 
all the degrees of his fortune. Nevert!:eless, his 
vices were accompanied with such courage and 
activity, that having betaken himself to the army 
he came by the several steps to be Prætor of Sy- 
racuſe, He was no sooner settled in that post, 
but he resolved to make himself Suvereign ci the 
City, and to hold by violence, w:tiout obligation 
to any man, what had been conterred upon him 
by consent. For that purpose lie entered into a 
correspondence with Hamilcar, who then headed 
the Cartbagenian Army in Sicily. Having one 
morning assembled the People and Senate of Syra- 
cuſe, as if it had been to consult them about pub. 
lic and important affairs, he gave his Soldiers a 
signal which he had before appointed; whereupon 
they immediately slew all the Senatcrs and the 
Tichest of the Citizens. After their death, he u- 
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snrped the sovere'gnty of Syracuse, and posses- 
8&4 it without any molestation from his subjects. 
Thus did Agathocles aggrandize himself by mur- 
dering his fellow cit zens, betrayiag his Friends, 
and acting without any regard to faith, piety, or 
religion. 

Ol veretto da Fermo, having been left an Orphan, 
was brought up by his Uncle on'the Mother's 
side, whose name was 7obn Fogliani, and in his 
youth was listed a sold er under Paul :Fetell', to 
learn the art of War, and thereby attain some 
considerable command in the Army. Pilelli dy- 
ing, he served afterwards under that General's 
Brother Vite!lozzo; and being a man of parts, cou- 
rage, and good appearance, he quickly rose to 
be one cf F:telioz-o's principal Officers. Bit 
thinking it beneath him, and servile, to be longer 
under any superior, he resolved with the assist 
ance of the Viielli, to make himself master of 
ſermo; ai:d for th.s purpose entered into a con- 
spiracy with some cf tie Inhabitants of that City, 
WI © preterred Avery to Liberty. Whereupon 
he wrote to {cg-7:17 his Uncle, that after so many 
years abse.ice, he intended to come and visit him 
and his native Nr and take a view of his 
inheritance. And that as he had long served in 
the wars merely to purchase reputation and ho- 
nour, he proposed to make such a figure at his 
entry, as might shew his fellow citizens that his 
tine had not been ill spent: Fe therefore desi- 
red adn:i:ttance for an hundred horse of his Friends 
and equipage, and begged he would procure them 
an Lonoruble 1everi cu buth for his own reputa- 
tation and {cr his Uncles who had brought him up; 
Figlian was wai.ti g in no good office on behalf 
of his Nephew ; do tat he was received in fermo 

with 
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with great distinRioa, and lodged in Fqgliani's 
house. * ſex ays a ter. when he had made the 
necessary disnas:*. 18 for perpetrating his design, 
he prepared a macafigent entertainment, to 
wii:h he invited his Cncle, and all the principle 
citizens. The feat was over with the other di- 
ver5'ons which were usual on such o:casions, when 
()'-rotto purposely brought in some serious dis- 
curse concerning the Pope and his son Cæſur 
Ei, their grandeur and their enterprizes.— 
Jiis Cicle and the other guests partaking of the 
discourse, 112 started up on a sudden, and said 
these vere Hairs of too great moment not to be 
discoursed oi 'n a nore private place.“ Accord- 
ingly he retired into a chamber, waither he was 
followed by the whole company. No sooner were 
they sat down, but some soldiers, who were con- 
cenled about the chamber, rushed in and murde- 
red them all. Fegliani and the principle Citizens 
being thus dispatched, Olverotto mounted on 
horseback, rode up and down the City, cleared 
it of all his suspected enemies, and besieged the 
chief Magistrate in his palace. Whereupon the 
rest of the Citizens, through fear, submitted, and 
settled a Government of which Oliverotto assumed 
the sovereignty. After dispatching all the male- 
contents, who had any power to hurt him, he so 
well secured himself by several new laws, both ci- 
vil and military, that in less than one year he was 
not only fixed in the sovereignty of Fermo, but 
grown formidable to all his neighbours. 


AN ENGLISHMAN. 
Old Brompton, 
Ce btember 25th. 1793. 
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An Extempore on feeing a Lawyers Office converted into 4 
Chandl-rs Shop, 


Brss me! what change is here? my Friends pray ſtop : 
A Lawyers Office turn'd into a Chandler's Shop! 

Though odd indeed appears this alteration, 

The Lord ſend ſuch a one through all the Nation. 


_ SYPHAX, 
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Hiftory of England, continued. By Old Hubert. 


ILLED with gratitude, affection and admira- 
A tion, his subjects considered him as something 
more than human. The skies resounded with ac- 
clamations, not more for the recovery of their 
long lost King, than from the anticipation of assu- 
red victory. Alfred seized the propitious moment 
and led them directly to the enemy. The Danes 
surprised and alarmed by an attack so unexpected, 
soon gave way; and after suffering considerable 
Slaughter, were irrecoverably routed. 

Although Alfred possessed a mind too strong to 
be made the dupe of Monks, yet had he so fully 
imbibed the principles of ckristiauity, that he was 
not disposed to treat a conquered toe with unne- 
cessary severity; he thereicre rece:ved under 
his protection Guthrum and his vanguished fol- 
lowers, on condition of their being baptized in 
the christian faith. 

He now rep:.ired the damages which had been 
wade by the Danes; rebuilt the cities, establish- 
ed a formidable navy; and formed a regular 
Militia through the whole Country; chusing, ra- 
ther than introduce ihe cure of a ſtanding army, to 
put arms of peace and defence into the hands of all 
his subjects The 


causes that were brought before them. —In this 
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The regulations of this Prince laid the founda- 
tions for some of our best civil and judicial insti- 
tutions. England he divided into Counties, the 
Counties into Hundreds and the Hundreds into 
Tythings.— Ten Householders formed a T ything, 
Fribourg, or Decennary, and had a Tything- man, 
Headbourg, or Borsholder presiding over each; 
The Hundred consisted of ten decennaries, or an 
hundred families of free- men, these were regu» 
larly assembled once in four weeks. — The superi- 
or Court was the County Court, composed of the 
whole of the Freeholders, who were assembled 
for this purpose twice a year. 

Twelve F reeholders and the Magistrate of the 
Hundreds constituted a Court of Justice, being 
all sworn to administęr impartial justice in the 


institution we may discover the origin, in this 
Country, of trial by Jury, that palladium of Liber» 
ty, that bulwark which prote&ts the best Rights 
of Man; before these can be sucessfully attacked, 
the fair trial by Jury must be overthrown: and, 
be it remembered, that this is not to be done 
more effectually, than by the introduction of men 
into a Jury, who are packed or choſen, in conse- 
quence of their suppleness and servility, and their 
known disposition to favour the wishes of those 
in power. If it ever be in the power of an officer 
under the Crown so to manage this business, that 
he may in reality select the members of a Jury, sa 
as to preclude the accused from the slightest 
chance of Justice, this precious right bequeathed 
to us by the great Alfred is ſtolen from us, then we 
may cry, «We are robbed, insolently robbed of 
eur dearest birthright.“ | 
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© A $cholar himself, and therefore apprised of 
the benefits resulting fromlearning; Altred pro 
moted to the utmost of his power, the propogation 
of useſul knowledge. The arts and sciences under 
his fostering hand might be said to put forth their 
young, but vigorous shoots. More the Parent 
than the Monarch, he heapednot up in his coffers 
Millions of Gold, extorted by grinding and oppres- 
give taxes, but appropriated a very considerable 
art of his revenue to the relief of the old and in- 
rm poor: so much had he the benefit of the poor 
at heart, and so little attention have his succes- 
sors paid to their pressing claims, that the situa- 
tion of the indigent, is, atthe present moment, 
little better than it was so long back as eighteen 
undred years. | | ; 
Even in these days, when every quarter of 
the world is ransacked, and every act exerted to 
SUPPLY the luxurious living of the rich, we yet be- 
hold the aged and dying poor driven from Parish 
to Parish, from one endof the Nation to the other: 
even yet the cruel law of settlement is permitted 
to harrass and ruin the industrious labourer.— 
Even in this enlightened age, as it is termed, un- 
der a Monarch who has been distinguished as the 
Parton of the pretty and polite arts, no national 
establishment is to be found, by which the infant 
poor can obtain the precious boon of being taught 
to read, From this circumstance, the greater 
Part of the poor know hardly any more af their 
native language than is just sufficient to express 
their wants; the advice ot any well meaning triend 
must be carefully adapted to their small stock of 
han; uage, or the untuppy cbje& to whom it is ad- 
dressed may undergo the imputation of hardiness 
and obstinacy, for not attending to the benevolent 
yemonstrance, when the fault may only rest in 


bis inability of comprehension. 
5 | $gldow 
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Seldom does the humane and conimiserative- 
observer behold the son of poverty employed in 
eonning the lessons of religion and morality : sel- 
dom does he see the poor and aged poring over 
the pages of holy writ; to comfort and support him 
in the remainder of his perilous, dreary, and mi- 
serable journey through the vale of life. Unable: 
to read, the poor man is deprived of one grand 
source of amusement for his leisure and perhaps 
Solitary hours ; that is with-held from him, which 
would have afforded him both improvement and 
delight; and little chance is there of his mind be- 
coming stored with those divine precepts which 
would lead him into a life of virtue, and secure ta 
him the cheering hope of eternal happiness. 

Too frequently do we find the rich and fortu- 
nate, whilst indulging in all the luxuries of life, 


inveighing against the thoughtlessness, the extra- 


vagance, and the crimes of the poor: but reflection 
Should teach these, that the most improvident, 
hay even the greatest criminal among the poof, 
might, with the advantages of instruction, have 
excelled both in abilities and goodness of dispos i- 
tion his injurious calumniators. * 
Had the institutions of this wise Prince been 
supported on the same benevolent principles on 
which they were first established, knowledge 
would have been universally diffused; ignorance 
and superstition would not have rendered the Peo- 
ple of this Country the passive victims to the ty- 
ranny of many sangunary monsters. . 
It was not by idle pomp or by menacing pro- 
clamations that Alfred sought to gain the respect 
and love of his subjects, No, Reason pointed out 
and inclination led him ta adopt a widely different 
meun; ke admitted those enly to the Republic, 
whe 
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who were distinguished by their probity, as well 
us by their knowledge, and only those to the Ma- 
gistracy who were chosen by the People them- 
zelves.—-Immediately dismissing those who were 
unequal to the office they had —_—_— and se- 
verely puriishing those who were guilty of malver 
zations in office. The public was the line 
Which ever guided his conduct: by a constant re- 
d to this, he fully secured the filial affections of 
is grateful subjects. 

It was in the reign of this truly popular Prince, 
that the firzt CONVENTION of the People was 
held in England. This Convention was co 
of the Patriæ procuratores, or the Delegates of all 
the Counties, the limits and numbers of the Coun- 
ties having been first ascertained; so that the 
wishes — opinion of the People was fully and 
freely delivered on any public matter, in the 
Wittenagemote or Aſſembly of Wiſe Men. 

Too much enlightened and too fond of his Peo. 
ple to wish to tule a Nation of Slaves, Alfred held 
it as his opinion and even left it recorded in his will 
c THAT IT WAS JUST THAT THE ENGLISH SHOU LD 
% EVER REMAIN FREE ASTHEIR OWN THOUGHTS," 


To be continued. 


A cure way to prtvent the threatened invafion by the French, 


If we fight and tax on for a year or two more, 
The French, 1 dare ſay will ne'er touch on our ſhore, 
For fear of the charge of maintaining the poor, 


No: IV. will be publiched on the igth. October. 


HOG'S WASH, 
No. IV. 
Price TWO PENCE, 


The M AN and his ASS, 
A FABLE. 


Written in the Year 1698, 


Wretched Churl was trav'ling with his Af, 
| Beneath two Panniers Lond oppreſt ; 
And hearing noiſe behind, cry'd to the Beaſt, 

Fly, my Friend Roger, fly apace; . 
Elſe I'm undone, and all my Market's naught ; 
And thou thy ſelf wilt by the Rogues be caught. 

Caught ? quoth the Beaſt, what if I be? 

VW hat will it ſignify to me ? 

My Panniers are ſo full, they'll hold no more ; 

I carry two, and cannot carry four. 
Twixt Rogues and You, I can no difference make, 
They are all Rogues to me, who break my Back, 


Fly, rom France, out Stateſmen 
17 lavery's curſed Yoke ; 855 
Whilft with our Ancient Liberty, 
Our very Backs are broke. | 
France fhould prove our For, can fhe do more, 
Than keep the Panniers on we had before, 


Verſes on à late Occaſion, 


y V HEN falling Britain wish'd tosave her State, 
*Mouchards came forth, t'avert th'impending 
Fate; 3 
t Leach, Vaugban, and Newman, severally conjoi n'd, 
To praise the King, and to enslave Mankind. 
Pigott and Hedgſon, were to Dungeons sent, 
Because they dar'd to speak of discontent : 
Say then ye Britons, where's your boasted charter? 


Freedom you've resign'd, andSlaveryta'en in barter. 
*#MOUCHARDS INFORMERS, 
t . Leach, Maſter of the London Coffee-Houſe, 
Newman, Oilman, Newgate Street, 
Vaughan, A Puffer of Briſtol. 
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Four Correſpondent, Old Hubert, Aaving aſſerted in your [aſe 
aumber that, when an Officer under the Crown ſhould poſſeſs the 
the power of appointing the members of a Fury, we ſhould have 
a Tight to exclaim, We are robbed of our deareſt birthrighit.“ 
I recommend for inſertion in your next number the following 
quotation from the ſpeech of that inflexible and honeſt patriot 
(Mr. HORNE,) on his Trial for a Libel in the year 1777. 


That Engliſhman being reminded of the manner in which Spe- 
cial Furies are actually felefied, and comparing a Trial by a 
Jury thus choſen, with ſuch a Trial by Jury as we have 4 
right to demand, may know how much gratitude is due to thoſe 
who ſupport thoſe changes from the original principles of this 
excel] nt inſtitution, which have been introduced by the infamous 


Panders to that moſt baneful luſt of power, which, to the curſe 
of this Kingdom, has predominated in the Hearts of moſt of its 
Monarcks. 


A SLAVE. 


HE fpecial Jury you may imagine are taken indifferently, 
and, as it may happen, from a book containing all the 
names of thoſe who are liable to ſerve; I thought fo when 
I read the A&R of Parliament appointing the manner in which 
they ſhould be taken; But when I came to attend to ſtrike 
the ſpecial Jury, a book with names was produced by the 
Skerrifi's Officer; I made what I thought an unexceptiona- 
ble propeſal. I cefired the Maſter of the Crown Office, 
(whom I do entirely acquit, and do not mean the lighteſt 
charge upon) I Celi:ed the Maſter of the Crown Office, that he 
would be pleaſed to take that book, open ii where he would, 
begin where he would, at the top or at the bottom, and only 
take the firſt forty-eight names that came. I ſaid Ihoped that 
to ſuch a propoſal the Solicitor of the Treaſury could have no- 
thing to Wielt. I was miſtaken, he had ſomething to object; 
ne thought that not a fair way, (turning round to the Attor- 
ney General) there were Witneſſes enough prefent, and I 
ould ſurely bc aſhamed to misrepreſent what eight or nine 
I'cople were preſent at; he thought that not a fair way: he 
thought and propuſed as the faireſt wey, thattwo ſhould be 
taken out ef every icaſ; that JI objetted to, I called that picking 
and 
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and not ſtriking the Jury, To what end or purpoſe does the 
law permit the parties to attend, if two are to be taken b 
the Maſter of the Crown Office aut af every leaf? Why then 
need | attend? two may as well be picked in my abſence, 
as in my preſence; I ohjected to that method; the Maſter 
of the Crawn Office did not ſeem to think that I had propa- 
ſed any thing unreaſonable : he began to take the names, hut 

objected that he could not take the hrſt forty · eight that came 
| becauſe they were nat all Special Jury-men; and that the 
names of common and ſpecial Jury-men were mixed toge- 
ther; and that it would be a hard caſe that the party ſhould 
pay the expence of a Special Jury, and nat have one; that 
they were expected to be perſons of a ſuperior rank to com- 
mon Jury-men: I could have no objection to that, provided 
they were indifferently taken. I ſaid, take then the firſt 
- forty-eight Special Jury-men that come; he ſeemed to me 
that he meant to do it; he began, hut as I logked over the 
book, I defired him to inform me how I ſhould know whe- 
ther he did take the firft forty-eight Special Jyry-men that 
came, or not; and what mark, or deſcription, or qualificati- 
on there was in the book, to diſtinguiſh a ſpecial from a 
common Jury-man? he told me, to my great ſyrpriſe (and 
he ſaid, he ſuppoſed I ſhould wonder at it) that there was 
no rule by which he took them. Why then how can I judge? 
you muſt go by ſame method, what is your method? At laſt 
the method was this, that when he came to a Man, a Wool- 
len-Drzper, a Silver-Smith, a Merchant (if Merchant was 
oppoſite to his name, of courſe he was 2 Special Jury-man,) 
dut a Woollen Draper, a Silver Smith, &c, he ſaid that they 
where Perſons Who were working Men af thoſe Trades, and 
there were others ina ſituation of life fit to be taken, How 
then did he diſtinguiſh ? no otherwiſe than this; If he per- 
ſonally knew them to be men in reputable circumſtances, he 
ſaid he took them; if he did not know them he paſſed them 
by, Now Gentlemen, what follows from this 7 

But this is not all. The Sherriffs Officer ſtands by, th 
Solicitor of the Treaſury, his Clerk, and ſo forth, and whil 
the names are taken, if a name (for they know their diſtinc- 
tion) if a name which they do not like, occurs and turns yp, 
the Sheriffs Officer ſays, ** Q, Sir, he is dead.“ The Defends» 
ant, who does nat know all the world, and cannot know all 
the names in that book, docs not deſire a dead man for his 
Jury-man. Sir that man has retired.” That man does 
not any longer live where he did.“ “Sir, that man is too 
old.“ Si this man has failed and become a Bankrupt.” — 

„Sir, 
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Sir, this man will not attend.” O (it is ſaid very reaſon- 
ably) ! Let us have men that will attend, otherwiſe the pur- 
poſes of a Special Jury is defeated.” It ſeemed very extra- 
ordinary to me, I wrote down the names, and two of them 
which the Officer objetted to, I ſaved, I begged them not 
to kill men thus without remorſe, as they have done in Ame- 
rica, merely becauſe he underſtood them to be Friends to 
Liberty, that it is very true, we ſhall ſee them alive again 
next week, and happy, but let them be alive to this cauſe.“ 
The firſt name I took notice of was Mr. SaixsBuryY, a To- 
bacconiſt on Ludgate Hill. The Sheriffs Officer ſaid, he 
had been d-ad ſeven months; that ſtruck me. I am a ſnuff 
taker, and buy my ſnuff at his Shop; Therefore I knew 
Mr. Sainſbury was not ſo long dead: I aſked him ſtrictly, 
if he was ſure Mr. Sainſbury was dead. and how long he had 
been dead, * fix or ſeven months.“ Why I read his name 
to day, he muft then be dead within a day or two. For I 
faw in the Newſpapers that Mr. Sainſbury was appointed 
by the City of London, one of the Committee.” (it happened 
to be the very lame day} © to receive the toll of the Thames 
Navigation;” and as the City of London does not often ap- 
point dead men for theſe purpoſes, I concluded that tha 
Stterif's Othcer was miſtaken, and Mr. Sainſbury was per- 
mitted to be put down amongſt you, Gentlemen, appointed 
for this Special Jury. ; 

Another Gentleman was Mr. Tzrxr1TT, the book ſaid he 
tived, I think, in Puddle. Dock, the Sheriff's Officer ſaid 
© that Gentleman was rctired, he was gone into the Coun- 
try, he did not live in Town, It is true, he does (I am 
told) frequently go into the Country, (for I enquired) His 
name was likewile admitted with fome ſtruggle. Now what 
followed? This dead man, and this retired man were both 
truck out by the Solicitor of the Treaſury, the very man 
whom the Sheriff's Officer had killed and ſent into the Coun- 
try were {truck out, and not admitted to be of the Jury, Now 
Gentlemen, what does that look like? There were many 
other Names of Men that were dead and had retired, which 
were Iett out, | 


There is ſomething more unfortunate in the caſe of a ſpe- 
ejal Jury. The Special Jury-men if they fail to attend that 
Trial for which they are appointed, are never cenſured, fi- 
wed, nor puniſhed by the Judge, in the Trial of one of the 
Printers, only four of the Special Jury attended. This is 
kind in the Chief Juſtice, but it has a very unkind conſe- 
guence to the Defcudant, elpecially in a Trial of this nature; 
foo I will tell you what the conlequence is. The beſt —_ 
al 


E 


and the worſt men are ſure to attend * a ſpecial Jury 


where the Crown is concerned; the belt men from a nice 
ſenſe of their Duty; the worſt men from a ſenſe of their in- 
tereſt. The beſt men are known by the Solicitor of the Trea- 
ſury ; ſuch an one cannot be in — one or two verdict: ; 
he tries no more cauſes for the Crown. There is a good ſort 
of man, who is indeed the moſt proper to try all this kind 
of cauſes; an impartial, moderate, prudent man, who med- 
dles with no opinions: that man will not attend, for why 
ſhould he get into a ſcrape. He need not attend; he is ſure 
not to be cenſured, why ſhould he attend? The conſequence 
follows that frequently only four or five men attend, and 
thoſe ſuch as particularly ought not to attend in a Crown 
cauſe. I do not ſay that it happens now, not that I care; 
I donot mean to coax you, Gentlemen, | have nothing to 
fear, you have more to fear in the Verdict than I have, be- 
cauſe your conſciences are at ſtake in the verdict. I will do 
my duty, not for the ſake of the Verdict. Now what follows 
this permiſſion to Special Jury-men to attend or not, as they 
like beſt ? Why every man that is gaping for a contract, or 
who has one, is ſure to ſhew his eagerneſs and zeal. 


It happened ſo in the trial of the firſt cauſe for this adver- 
tizement, The Printer ſhewed me the liſt, among them one 
of the firſt I obſerved, was Sir 2 Eſdaile, Alderman of 
London, and a Contractor for the Army (there were ſeveral 
others; I do not mention the Gentlemen's Names) He would 
have ſtruck him out, I ſaid no, there are ſo many bad that 
ought to be ſtruck out, leave in Sir James; it is impoſſible 
that a Magiſtrate of London! with ſo much buſineſs! a Con- 
tractor under the Crown! if he has any modeſty! he cannot, 
an Alderman of London! go down to be Specal Jury-man 
in Middleſex ! he was the Foreman of che Jury. He was 
ſure to attend. And ſo they got the firſt Verdict, in order 
to give them this influence upon men's minds. We have 
got a Verdict, this queſtion has been determined by a Jury.” 

Well, Gentlemen, having then got ſuch a ſpecial Jury as 
he uſually does get (for it ſeldom happens that twelve Gen- 
tlemen has ſenſe enough of their duty to attend, as happens 
to be now my caſe) The Attorney General brings on the trial; 
he then claims amongſt other things, a right to reply, though 
no evidence is called for the Defendant. | 

But beſides this, I told you before, that he claims a right 
of ſtopping it, when he pleaſes, by with-drawing a Juror, 
4 ould be glad to hear that contradicted and given up. 


Bu: 
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Aut further; if he loſes the Verdict, he pays no coſts ; the 
Crown pays no coſts, The miſerable man that is 1 
even though innocent, though gaining a Verdict under 
theſe diſadvatitayes ifit is poſſible and which ſeldom hap- 
pens) yet ſtill he muſt ſtand by his coſts, atid they may be; 
you ſee, whatever they pleaſe to make them. 

Again; if the Attorney General gains a Verdict, he pu- 
fiſhes whom he pleaſes, and when he pleaſes. I think there 
were eight Cohviftions for this advertizement, yet but three 

ave been talled up to Jud ement; one, | think was let off 

tauſe there was a little falſe ſwearing in the caſe, by an offi- 
ter under the Crown. —-(Lallow it certainly to have been 2 
miſtake; becauſe he is a Gentleman of character) and there- 
fore it is accounted for how this one got off, but how the 
other Printers eſcaped; whether ſrom the benevolence of the 
Attorney General, I da not know. 


That is not all,—He aggravates the puniſhment of the 
prſofi againſt whom he gets a Verdict, if he pleaſes. 


THE CAMPAIGN. 
Written un the Year 1692, 
And adapted, with ſome trivial verbal alterations, to ths 
: pteſent Time. | 


— 


A number of 5.7, tho poor ones tis true; 
In Confederacy join d the French to undo, 


But y ſhould fail, then wo to the Crew 
= Tei of Banditti. 


All fnotty and ſnorting, like Horſe that had Glanders 
All tatterrd they form the Mob of | Slew ; 


All poorer than Job were got into Flanders, vs 


tis pity 
WW HEN People find their Money spent, 


They like to know which way it went, 
The like in order to prevent 
for th' Future. 
For 
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For what I know not very well, 
That Money's spent I need not tell, 
Unless to make Folks to Rebel 
Or Tutor. 
But lest you think it spent in vain, 
And of our Hero's Atts complain, 
I will describe our late Campaign 
in Flanders, 
With Treaſure, Ships, and Arms good store, 
To make the French (as we be) poor, 
He did embark with many more 
Commanders. 
While cares were fighting in his breast, 
And nothing left (but Vie) unprest, 
He took, not staying to he bless'd, 
| his Ark Sir. 
Hast'ning to make some work for Verse, 
Fit for dull Dutchmen.to rehearse; 
Where Wit and Courage are so scarce, 
| | t d'ye mark Sir, 
With fifteen Thousand Men, and more, 
Some huadred Ships to waft them o'er, 
With sixty Cannons that would roar 
like Thunder, 
Some fifty Mortars great and small, 
Bombs, 1 the Devil and all, 
And bloody Threats sent from Whitehall, 
you'd wonder. 
Spades, Shovels, Pioneers they got, 
Guns, Swords, sav'd all since Oates's Plot, 
At Woolwich made, if I am not | 
mistaken, 
Bridles and Saddles not a few, 
With Harnesses for Mankind too, 
To shew the French what they must do, 


if taken. 
By 
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By Natson they were well supplied 
With Turtle and with Beef beside, 
For fear the French should not provide, 

| | enough, Sir. 
And armed with a pious Zeal 
For kings divine 'gainst Commonweal, 
And $ourage true as any Steel, 

or Buff, Sir. 

This grand Design was deeply Iaid, 
If it be true as People said, 
That in our hands would be betray'd, 
poor Dunkirk. 
Tho others said they were to go 
In dusk of Night to Domingo, 
To burn the Ships and mall the Foe 


with Dungfork, 


All thus equipt, Wind sitting Right, 
They hoisted Sail with all their Might, 
And safely past the Isle of Vigbt 

and Dover. 
Strange hopes and fears did us possess, 
To know what would be the success, 
When on a sudden a strange express, 

came over. 
Which brought advice that C—-—g, he 
With Y—'s y—g Duke could not agree; 
So was our project utterly 

: : defeated. 

To get in order this Descent 
Some hundred thousand Pounds were spent; 
So you, and not the Government 


were cheated, 


To carry on his great Deſign, 
Early one Morning very fine, 
He did reſolve to force their Line 
and Trenches. 
With Swords, and Guns and Hand Grenadoes, 
He made his wy through Ambrſcadoes, F 
| | An 


—_ Oo 
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And beat down some o'th Paliſadoes 
of the Frenches. 
So there began a warm Diſpute, 
The French were strong and held him to't ; 
For then the; order'd all their Foot 
to draw forth. 
When Two Fight, one must always beat, 
Tis said; but that's a meer deceit ; 
For Y——only did retreat, 
and $0 forth, 
A few indeed were prisoners made, 
And many o dispirited, 
That some say they were quite dead, 
| But I won't. 
Then Y did soon decamp we find. 
As if to Fight no more inclin'd, 
Leaving the Lord knows what behind, 
for I don't. 
With that he muster'd all his Force, 
Many a thousand Foot and Horse, 
That never flinch'd or hung an Arse 
when fighting. 
And march'd away with Noble Train; 
For all Endeavours prov'd in vain, 
From Dunkirk he march'd back again, 
like Lightning. 
The filtby Rain it made him fret ; 
Not that he fear'd the French a bit; 
But that it was such plaguy wet 
raw Weather. 
We boldly view'd their dirty Paſſes, 
And strong Entrenchments where no Graſs is, 
And so retir'd like driven Aſſes 


together. 
The Dutch, who likewise knew the Land, 


Found it too ſlippery to ſtand, 
And therefore would not be trepan'd, 


as We were. 
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For so to Fight at any rate, 
Without Afurance of their Fate, 
Or a respect to Future State, 


is not fair. 
Thus between French that do us beat, 
And Dutch that do us daily cheat, 
Our Grief and Ruins must be great, 
I fearit. 
Tſfachar's Arms may ours be made, 
An Ass between two burdens laid, 
To both for being fools betray'd 
you'll swear it, 
Oh! dear what will become of us ? | 
We're ruin'd both in guts and purse, 
Our masters they get worse and worse, 
Plague take 'em. 
The poor are robb'd—Aye! robb'd I mean, 
By Rogues that do each other screen, 
The Devil must have them soon, I ween, 
And Bake 'em. 


Fxtrats from Political and Moral Obſervations, publiſhed 
more than a Century ago. 


NASMUCH as these Kings, Princes, Courtiers, 


and Pharisaical Priests, who are esteemed to be 
wise and virtuous for no other reason than that 
they have put on the mask of wisdom and virtue, 
whereasthey are indeed ignorant, foolish and vici- 
ous, knowing that the common people, who judge 
by their eyes, always have a great value for things 
know not. and a mean opinion of those they 
know. They have great reason to take care, that 
their mask be not pull'd off, nor their inward vi- 
ces and imperſections exposed to public view, by 
any of their subjects who come to discover them, 
through the vizor that conceal'd them, To this 
end 
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end therefore they are not wont to negleR, to set 
all t eir wits to work, and to exert all their au- 
thority, to lay a snare for those innocent Men, 
who are come to a Knowledge of their Villanies, 
and to procure them to be accused and put to 
death as T raitors to their Country, or as Hereticks, 
either upon the Information of their Friends and 
Servants, whom they bribe and corrupt to bear 
false Witness, or at least at the instigation of the 
Tumultuous Eabble, whom they set on, and en- 
courage against them; So that those Innocent Sub- 


jets, only for that they have seen the defects of 


the Church and State, not knowing to whom to 
trust, or where to fly for safety, fare driven 
up and down like fearful and hunted Stags, till 
at length they are surprised and caught in the 
Snare, that those Kings, Princes, or Hypocritical 
Priests, laid to take them. 


A Butcher who had put on aShepherd'scloathing 
daily lay in wait fora flock of Sheep, and as 


often carried away one of the best headed, strong- 


est and fattest of them all, and kill'd it; nor did 
the others make any resistance, but always said, 
that that Ram or Ewe whatever it were, was the 
most of the whole flock given to butting and bleat- 
ing, and therefore well deserved to die for dis- 
turbing them. This lasted for some time, till 
at length the weak and tender lambs fell a prey to 


the PFutcher, and cried out in a pitiful manner, 


If our parents had been of one mind and not en- 
vious to one.another, they might have united to- 
gether and easily have driven away the Butcher, 
then this misfortune had never happened either to 

them 
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them or us, but their discord and envy was the 
occasion of their death, and is now of ours. —But 
the unanimous harmless Doves certainly behaved 
themselves much better, a pair of them was taken 
in a net, and each of them, in vain, often endea- 
voured to fly up, the net as often oppressed and 
kept them down, 'till the wisest of the two said 
thus to the other doves, it will cost us our lives it 
we get not tree before the fowler comes, we sce 
that neither of us are able to fly away with the 
net that covers us, but if we join all our forces 
together and fly up at the same time, we shall ea- 
Sily be able to carry away the net, and drop it 
where-ever we please. The other doves appro- 
ved of this design, and going all under the net, 
unanimously flew up together, and bore. the net. 
on their extended wings till they came to a neigh- 
bouring high tree, where they let it drop, and 
flying trom under it recovered their former well 
beloved Liberty. | | 


— 


The Editor preſents his Readers, with a full aſſurance of afford, 
ing them pleaſure, the following ſpirited quotation from the Pe Al- 
PATETIC, a work, in which the moſt liberal and philanthropic ſenti- 
ments wil! be found clothed in a flile truly pleaſing and original. 


NDEPENDENT of the pleasure which the 
wealthy might derive from encouraging the 
industry, reheving the occasional distresses, and 
contributing to the comtort and decency of the 
oor inhabitants of adjacent cottages ;—or, abeve 
all, from providing, at a small expence, for the 
cultivation of the mind of that swarm of children 
u hich such little habitations generally pour forth 
—the state-predestined heirs of almost savage 
ISNOTANCce : Indepencent of these conside- 
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rations, upon which the divine (could he but 
awhile forget his own abject dependence upon 
flattered greatness) might so properly expa- 
tiate — can any thing form a more delightful 
contrast to the stately pile whose ornamented 
pillars are hewn from the costly treasures of the 
quarry, the surrounding groves, the spacious 
walks, the laboured sream, the attic temple, 
and the decorating statue, and all the splendid 
works of taste and magnificence, than the humble 
thatch, covered, perhaps, by the mantling vine, 
the little casement, the rustic wicket, and the 
fence of goss or ozier that secures a few pot-herbs 
from invading cattle ? Can any thing more enliven 
the scene thanthe pranks of ruddy infants, poured 
from beneath the lowly roof? the whistle of the 
honest husbandman, trudging cheerfully to his 
toil at morn? or his plodding gait, at evening, 
when, wearied with his daily task, propping his 
steps upon the crooked staff, snatched promiscu- 
ously from the adjacent thicket, he returns 
contentedly home, and smiles to see the little 
column ofsmoke circling from his chimney, which 
betokens the preparation for his homely repast? 
But purse-proud Grandeur is not without a plea 
for its insensibility: and stern-browed Justice, 
armed with her two edged sword, but robbed cf 
ker equal balance, is brought forward to be the 
exccutioner of wanton Tyranny. Thoſe cotta- 
gers, we are told, are thieves, and be, therefore who 
routs the greateſt number of them, away, is conſequenily 
the bell ſriend to the neigbbourbood: That is tosay, 
to the gentry of the neighbourhood : for though 
the poor and common people out-number these 
gentry ten to one, yet these are no more to be 
taken into the account when any thing with a bit 
of silk about it talks of ne ghbourhood, than the 
hedges that fence the fields, or the stones and 


gravel that compose the road. 
Arg 
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And are they thieves, then ?—are these poar 
wretches thieves ?—Shame on their dishoaesty ! 
rude and untutored as they are !—depressed, ne- 
glected, purposely confinedin ignorance! —Shame 
on their dishonesty ! While Placemen and the fools 
of Placemen plunder the realm by wholesale, and 
with the profits of their rapine, purchase of 
pretended representatives the permission to 
plunder us still more: and enslave us—rob us of 
the liberty of reasoning into tne bargain!—Shame 
on these low born, halt-starved cottage wretches! 
— While mighty ****s, and descendants from 
the bastard blood of ****s, rob us by L****rg 
P#****t_—_suffer not a coal to blaze within our 
grates, or an action to be brought for the recove 
of a just debt, till they have levie | contribution 
upon us !—$hall low plebeian:s ,—vulgar, base 
born hinds, born in the pale of matrimonial beg- 
gary, dare to violate the sacred fences of their 
masters ?—and when the sharp biting winter 
freezes their joints, and the scanty earnings of 
their industry will scarcely furnish them with s0 
much food as may keep life and soul together, 
shall they presume to snatch a wretched stake 
from him who wallows in indulgence, to make a 
little fire in their crazy cabbins, that they may 
not retire with joints quite benumbed to the poorly 
covered bed? 

The language of the satyrist breathes but too 
correctly the active sentiment of mankind, 


«« Beggars of every age and nation, 
« Are rogues and fools from ſituation 
8 The rich and great are underſtood 


# To be of courſe both wiſe ai d good. 


CHURCHILL» 


WAR 
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WAR! WAR! 


"THE Crimes in which he involves himself by 
engaging in an unjust War, are innumera- 
ble; and it is of the last Importance, that he be 
made sensible, in what Horror they ought to be 
held. Tis he alone who sheds the Blood of all 
who are sacraficed to his ambition, or other 
Passions. Tis he who plunges the Dagger into 
the Hearts of his Subjects. He alone is the 
Murderer of all such as perish in the Troops of 
his Enemies. The mutual Slaughter is plac'd 
to his Account. The whole Torrent of Blood, 
shed on both sides, will be demanded at his 
Hands. At the heavenly Tribunal he will stand 
guilty of all the fatal consequences of War, the 
Waste, the Ravages committed by both Parties, 
the Rapine and Disorders, not to be prevented 
by the most vigilant and exact Generals. 
This hideous Load of Crimes and Iniquities will 
overwhelm him ; to counterpoise this Deluge of 
Blood, these Burnings, these Desolations and 
Cruelties spread over Town and Country, will be 
placed in the opposite Scale, some, I know not 
what, frivolous Passion, which the wretched 
Prince sought to satisfy by such monstrous 
Methods: The Balance will be held in the Hand 
of a just. God, who severely condemns a simple 
Murderer, and has enjoined the Prince to punish 
such with Rigour; and who has put the sword 
into his Hand, that he may controul the Passions 
of others, far from allowing him to employ it 
in Complaisance to his own. 
What Idea would such a Prince entertain of a 
Man who by a Power equal to his Barbarity, 
£hould out of a Frolick, put to Death one Citizen 


after 
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after another; should pitch upon his most faith- 
ful Servants, as the properest Victims; who 
Should order some Houses, perhaps a whole 
Village or Town, to be set on fire for his Diver- 
sion; or should thinkit an agreeable Amusement 
to lay a Country waste. In such a Case, he 
cannot avoid punishing the Miscreant, his Indig- 
nation would rise at the inhuman Pastimes of 
such a Brute, who should divert himself at the 
Expence of the Lives and Fortunes of those Men, 
he ought to protect. 

But this is only a slight Sketch of what he does 
himself: for where is the Proportion between 
whole Armies sacrificed to his Vanity, and some 
Citizens sacrificed to the Cruelty of the Bar- 
L-rian ? What are some Houses burnt down in 
different Places, in comparison of whole Cities 
destroy dꝰ What Value ought one to put upon 
Some Fields, the Harvest of which has been 
ruined wnen he thinks of Provinces where Fire 
and Sword have laid all desolate 7! 


1 Tranſlated from the French of Abbe“ Duguct. 


In the Year, 1740. 


No. V. will be published on the 26th. October. 
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There in brib'd Committee they cont rive, 
To give our Burthrights to Pretogative, 
Give, did I ſay? They fell, and ſell ſo dear, 
That half each Tax D— diſtributes there. 


WHAT MAKES A LIBEL? 
e — 
TT? Aſop's new-made World of Wit, he, 
Where Beaſts could talk, and read; and writs 
And ſay and do as he thought fit; 
A certain Fellow thought himſelf abus'd, ſ 
And repreſented by an 4½, 

And Afop to the Judge accus'd 
That he delamed was. | 
Friend, quoth the Judge, How db you know, 
Whether you ate defam'd or no? 

How can you prove that he muſt mean 
Lou, rather than another Man? 
Sir quoth the Man, it needs muſt be, 
All Circumſtances ſo agree, 

And all the Neighbours ſay 'tis Me. 
That's ſomewhat, quoth the Judge, indded; 

But let this mater pals, 
Since 'twas not Æſop, tis agreed, 

But Application niade the A/s. 


Two ways pointed oat by which any poor Manufacturer, deprived of work by 

this bleſſed War, may be enabled to obtain a morte} of Bread. 
'EING thrown by this ruinous War, out of Work, 

Die bleſt, in kis way. Dux Das, Pitt, and Burks : 

Then his wits he ertiploycd to find out the way, 

To prevent being forced to keep faſt on chopt hay; 

After puzzling awhile, he cried out in à rage, 

That times are ſo bad that one cannot engage, 

One's belly to fill without ſelling one's Soul, 

To Slaughter our Brethren, or Wolves like to prowl; 

For no way I ſee there's to weather the Storm, 

But to i for a Soldier, or — rogue · like inform. 


| NO WORK; 
E 
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R EMONS TRANCE, 
oF THE 
SWINIsH MULTITUDE, 
To the Chief and Deputy Swineherds of Europe 


GREETING; 


LLUSTRIOUS and gracious Chiefs, and right 
| worthy and benevolent Deputies, permit us, 
the Swine of those several countries, in which, at 
this day, the rage of blood-shedding so furiously 
revails, to address ourselves to you on a sub- 
e&t the most important to üs; which concerns 
nothing less than our hves and little properties. 
We know it is the duty of good and faithful swine 
to be grateful to their keepers, and to love the 
hand which feeds them: We acknowledge this 
duty in its full force, and hope, that we have 
hithefto, in all good faith, lived according to it ; 
and in general, have in all things demeaned our 
elves, as it became good and faithful swine to do. 
But, alas! sorry are we to see, and mich more 
pungent is our distress, at being cruelly com- 
pelled, to pfoclaim to the world the grievances 
we labour under. Our swineherds have declared; 
from time to time, both to us and the world, 
that our prosperity was the thing which lay next 
their hearts — ve believed their professions to 
be sincere, and implicitly submitted ourselves to 
them; we ezpected fheif protection, and hoped 
tor the privilege of enjoying in peace the morsel- 
ic had provided for ourselves; but hitherto we 
have lived on fleefing hope only; the quietness 
and repose de expected have constantly fled 
tren vs, ang we afe to this day perpetually set 
together 
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together by the ears, to gratify the enipty and. 
vain, (not to say wicked) ambition of those, who 
have promised us peace and protection: And 
who, to degrade us farther in the judgment of 
the world, have raised the basest calumnies 
against us. We are charged with rebellion, in- 
gratitude, dissatisfaRtion, disobedience to our 
swineherds, and thirsting for innovation; in 
a word, we are represented as animals devoid of 
common sense; ripe to commit the blackest 
treasons. These are the reports which are 
cruelly raised, and industriously. circulated, to 
stigmatize and blacken our general character. 
But when our conduct is considered, they must 
appear infamous forgeries, diabolical fabrications; 
rebellion, ingratitude, and disobedience, cannot 
be laid to our charge; we are not the fickle mul- 
tude our enemies, who are the creatures of our 
swineherds, pretend; we admire the good old 
way, let them repair its defects, and we wish no 
innovation. Dissatisfied we are; and the tur- 
bulent spirits of our swineherds, their creatures 
and dependents, give us just cause so to be. 
Our roots and mast, acorns and berries, are all 
we crave; if they would let us enjoy them in 
peace we should be happy. But we have not that 
consolation ; our swineherds do not permit us 
to enjoy the produce of our hard labour: when 
we have chafed our snouts to bare stumps of 
bone, by turning up the earth to procure a few 
roots, they send their deputies to take a great 
part of it t feed themselves, and they never 
fail to cull the best; this we have, from time to 


time, patiently borne, but, alas! to, our inex- 
pressible mortification, for these forty years past, 
we have seen the number of these plundering 
deputy swineherds rapidly increase, and to add 
to our misfortune, each of these has his circle 

of 
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6f sycophants, his levee of creatures surrounding 
him, while we, wretched we! are plundered to 
feed the whole, they grow fat on the choicest 
fruits of our labour, leaving us to shift on the 
refuse as well as we can. Nay, worse than this, 


our swineherds grow fat by feeding on the most 
delicate part of the produce of our labour, wax 


_ wanfonly wicked, and concert, between them- 
selves the basest schemes to injure us — not sa- 


tisfied wi'l depriving us of the best portion of 


that which our laborious snouts have provided, 
they cowardly eovet what the whole world affords 
— thei? creatures (who in general are hostile to 
our race) are aways at hand to second and sup- 


port their infamous designs; then are we seized - 
and torn with the most brutal violence, by their 


savage hands, from our sties, our little ones, 
and from all that is near and- dear to us, and 
transported from our owr? into other countries, 
where our brethren, the swine of those coun- 
tries, are atsd dragged out, and set to combat 
against us. Thus miserable is our estate and 
condit.on! In such distressfut bondage are we 
held, that the World daily sees the swine of 
Russia and Turkey, Prussia, Germany, France 
alid Great-Britain, worrying each other with 'a 
Fancour as inveterate as if they were animals of 
differeEt species; and all this in pure passive 
Ghedience to bur swineherds, for all must allow, 


that we, the swine of Great Britain, have no 


right fo es“ eem ourselves saperior, in the scale 
of beings, to the swine of France, or any other 
country; We regard ou? brethren, whether they 
te found in zhe East or Western Indies, or on 
{le burnirfg plains of Africa, with true fraternal 
allection: It is not irs the nature of swine to dis- 
temble the.r tlioughts, nor to forge a counte- 
Nan Which bet.es the heart: No, that is the 

peculiar 
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peculiar property, or talent of our deceitful FT 
cruel swineherds, and their servile crew, He, 
who boasts of his superlative advantages ever 
other gnimala, der ived from the light of reason, 
and y f grovels in the filth' of che world,” is 


infititely neath . the. humblest*” animal which 
breather even we, the swinish race; known to 
4 proverb for our gluttony and voraciousness, 


fall infinitely short of that. excess into 14 oer 


swineherds plunge. 

But it must not be denied, that we have at least 
our pretended friends among our deputy swine⸗ 
herds, who, at certain peripds, have cried 


aloud, with all their stren th, against the op- 


ressions practised on us; But whether real or 
only pretended, to deceive and insult our suf. 


ferings, let others judge. We ourselves, we 
must confess, are inclined to believe the latter, 
from the conduct of one or two of: the most vo- 


ciferous of them — we well remember the time 
when the first deputy twineherd, at this time in 
* Britain, bawled loud! in our favour. ; 
„ Stop Says he; 4 the effusion of their blood. 
4 1 America; no longer let British 40d Ame. 
TS rican swine, so worry and tear each other”; 
regulate our councils ; admit some of the pri - 
«« "Cipal « of the! to” axzemble with us, their in- 
«« terest is ours; if they. fail us, de are undone; 
fe they must be admitted into that part of the 
«« senate house * ppointed to their use.“ But, 
from his: former conduct; 
tions he once strove to accom- 
plish, he now o poses with his utmost* ability 
and force ; and with sorrow. be it spoken, he has 
hitherto been, but tog Successful i in his opposition; 
he is, is, SVS n more brutal to us than his predeces- 
SOrs ; ; — by. his command the net of statę power. 
and crue policy is cast abroad, eden * 
whole 


* 


1 
whote land; we, like fish, are entangled 
therein, and blended with almost all the swine of 
Europe, to root out our Gallic brethren, to 
whose charge we have no greater crime to lay, 
than that they wished to be better friend with us 
than in time past; and that they were so cruelly 
oppressed by their swineherds, that they found 
themselves unhappily compelled to root them out. 
Another, who appeared not less strenuously to 
take our parts, is now become à vile apostate 
from our cause, we mean the celebrated Burke. 
No sooner does he get possession of a yearly al- 
lowance of the food which of right belongs to us, 
than he kngrjonly deserts us; whereas, if his 
heart was warmed with but one spark of that 
gratitude, which emanates from man's boasted 


prerogative, Reason, the reflection, that his 


pennion (a i as extortes from our 
labours, n united him to us more firmly 
than ever. 


Thus are we situated; deserted by 
those we thought our friends; plundered by 
those who have us under their pretended protec- 
tion; led out into every part of the world against 
our - brethren ; stimulated to shed their blood, 
overturn their habitations, and to root up their 
possessions. If our existence is not thus made 
miserable, we cannot conjecture what misery is, 
especially if it be considered, that our Jittle ac. 
quired property, is daily taxed more and more; 
| fr it is an inf: mous maxim, with our swincherds, 
after they have kept us, for several years, con- 
tending and fighting with our brothers, to saddle 
us with all the cost; nay, so absolute are they 
become, and carry their rule with so high an 
hand, that they will not even pexmit us to com- 
Plain of our misęfable condition. We have many 
Joolish brothers. among us, who are easily at- 
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of our swineherds, take care to bring over te 
their part, by representing to them how glorious 
and profitable it is to get possession of the pro- 

erty of our brethren in other countries, or to 
die in the attempt; and when we have been suc- 
cessful in our depredations, these simple emissa- 
ries, at all times, and all places, pompou ly pro- 
claim the inconceivable value of the acquisition; 
whereas common sense, if we attend to it, will 
infallibly convince us, that no acquirements of 
fraud or rapine can be of any real utility to any 
swine in the world, if they could be retained; 
but our swingherds-prevent our making the trial, 
by carefully appropriating them to support their 
own luxury, and to feed the hungry dogs that 
cringe ground them, and serve to worry us; 
while the few of our species, who survive the 
diabolical slaughter, carried on year after year, 
are turned adrift in the world; our bodies muti- 
lated, our property consumed, and doomed to 
pine under an insupportable load of want and 
misery the rest of eur days, O swine! swine! 
when will ye be wise! when will ye consider these 
things? your future happiness and peace de- 

ends on your present conduct. Surely, it can 
be no criine to tell our siwneherds, that they 


are not gods; that being men, they as well as 


swine are mortal; that a little in this world will 
be sufficient for the little time we have to live in 
it; that the possession of the whole world is too 
little to satisfy the pride, arrogance, and avarice 
of any one ot the chief swineherds of Europe. 
We would not willingly tell them disagreeable 
truths ; but when our yery existence is at stake, 
necessity compels us to speak; we are weary of 
their conduc ; we wish to live in peace with our 
neighbours; we have sufficient at home for our 
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own necessities ; we do not covet our brother's 
property; nor can we longer submit to be plun- 
dered of our own, by that worthless and devour- 
ing croud of wretches, who follow our swine- 
herds withersoever ' they go. Surely, we shall 
give no offence, if we request our keepers to dis- 
miss the useless train, that they may go into the- 
towns and villages, and buy themselves victuals; 
or rather, let them learn to labour, working with 
their own hands, 'that they 'may be no Ionger 
chargeable to any. There is a saying, That 
„ swine will neither lead nor drive;“ but our 
conduct has hitherto given the lie to this asser. 
tion; for we have been both le d and driven — 
how much longer we may continue passive, un. 
der our present and increasing oppressions is 
difficult to say; but positive we are, that the 
driving days are nearly exhausted; we have cast 
our grievances into one scale, and our passive- 
ness into the other, and the former begins per- 
ceptibly to preponderate; if it is pre sed much 
farther, we shall, it is to be feared, recoil fu- 
riously on our drivers; and then may we perhaps 
say, with our Jewish brethren of old, „ Now, 
«« David, see to thine own house.“ May the 
prudence of our swineherds prevent this extre- 
mity. Lenity, and redress of grievances, will 
have considerable effects: Let them act properly, 
and tl.ey will perce've that our tractability and 
docility are ' greater than they supposed; we 
wish but to enjoy peace, and the little property 
we daily procure ourselves, without being ex- 
posed to the ravage and insults of the mercenary 
bands of miscreants; retained in the train of our 
swinekerds and their deputies, Let them hence- 
tqrth plunge us into no unnecessary quarrels, 
nor send us out of our country, for we do not 
| covet 
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tovet our neighbours property, and we presume 
that our brethren do not covet ours. Let our 
swineherds also forego the enormous 

which they ravage from our labours. We say 
enormous! for one chief is well known, being an 
islander, whose single portion would support 
torty thousand families of swine, consisting of 
five members in each family, at the rate of 
twenty-five pounds a year to each family; we 
Say, let them restcre us the principal part of 
these enormous exactions, aud learn to be con- 
tent with a competency of the necessaries of life, 
and we shall be satisfied; but that they will so 
far condescend to our wishes, we must confess 
that we have no very sanguine hopes. Their. 
extortions have been so long continued, and they. 
are so swollen with pride, and abandoned to ava- 
rice, that cruelty and oppression are become 
habitual to them; like Shylock, they will have 
each his pound of flesh, although the hearts of. 
all the swine in 'the whole world are laid bare 
for it. We again repeat, that we have been 
taught, by wotul experience, that almost all the 
quarrels in the world originate between the 
swineheròs thereof; and we, the helpless swine, 
are compelled to fight their þattles tor them, at 
the hazerd of all our lives, the real loss of my. 
riads of them, and the certain grievance of being 
loaded with the whole expence. We hereby enter 
our protest against this their unmanly conduct. 
If the swineherds quarrel, let them hencefortli 
fight their own battles, and then we shall assu- 
redly enjoy peace; let them pay their own. ex. 
pence:, and then we need not doubt but they will 
assiduously avoid contests; but if it should hap. 
pen, that any inconsiderate and foolish swine 
should be discovered nosing his neigbour's pro- 
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det nis vile head pay the forfeit of his 
ly ; this is the sum of what we have to say; 
but whether our swineherds will hear, or whe- 
ther they will forbear, we know nat; but this we 
how. that if they will not hear, we shall not 
much longer forhear, but shall endeavour, with 
all our might, to extricate ourselves from the 
devouring: PIT into which we are fallen. 


Ae! the net n arbitrary timpaſitions. which have been for- 
cat an the wakappy Ring and Poaple of Poland, may be uſe- 
fu ene - wait 20 the penn of the World, the abandoned 
v whick *9fults from a. thirſt of Power; and how: law a 
degree of Yegratation a Peofite may fuffer who poſſtss nat ' the 
peer er the" Pigit to refeft the axecrable mandates of a Tyrant, 
Ie raiuduce phe acrount of the tute: proceedings in thnt parti. 
tione#'Conntry, On the ad. ' September, - the conference of the 
t avas bald npnder the influence of ſeveral pieces of Cannon, 
with. wurd the Senate Hoſe was furrounded, 

Thx last letters from Grodng of the 25th 

1 instant, prove, that our conjeftures with 
regard to the final event of * with 
Prussisa were not groundless. It ended as it 
begun, or rather sürpassed all the violences 
exercised on the ad of this month. 

On the 2gd. the Russian Ambassador, early 
in the morning, opened this Negociation, by 
arresting four Members of the Diet, viz, KR asxo: 
DEMBS&1, of Liva, OzyDrousx1, of Plock, Mix- 
ER5SK1, Of Wyszogrod, and SxARYnSx1, of Lomza; 
whom pe sent off immediately under a guard to 


the respective places they represent. 

Next, he ordered two battalions of grenadiers 
with three pieces of cannon, to surround and 
block up all the avenues and gates of the Castle. 

— | Aﬀter 
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After these E ies, the Sit ting of the 
Diet began Its formal opening was strongly 
opposed, on the ground of a former Decree, that 
all deliberations should cease, whenever any 
violent act should be employed against a Member 
of the Legislative A 2 2 wy 

In consequence, before the reading of the Am- 
bassador's Notes was allowed, two Deputations 
were suceesswely sent to him, to demand the 
liberty of the arrested Members, Tbey were 
answered, both verbally and by note, with abso- 
lute refusal. The Notes were then read. The 
House conceiving itself to be in a passive state 

ons under foreign arms, and deprived of a 
free deliberation. would not proceed for many 
hours on any business, ing which time, they 
witnessed amostdistressing and humiliating scene, 
2 Russian General, struttiug to and fro in the 
middle of the Senate, in the presence of the Kin 
on the Throne, persuading and menacing al- 
ternately, the Members to sign unconditionally 
the demands of the Kinc of Pxuss1a. 

Five hours were spent in this manner; at last, 
en the motion of Count Anxwicz, Nuncio of 
Cracow, it was agreed to make a solemn Decla- 


ration, or Protest, against the violent measures 
yed by the Russian Ambassador on the 24 


emplo 
of 


ptember, and this day; and that, to prove 
a total inactivty ofthe Diet, instead of expressing 
their sentiments in the usual manner, either by 
vot ng, or by acclamation. they should keep a 
mourful silence when the Marshal should propose 
the project in question. This was accordingly 


— Thus | 
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Thus was obtained the consent to a cession, 
which is to of it in the eyes of Europe and 
posterity 
. umexampled in the annals of Diplomatic His- 
rand thus, in consequence, was signed the 


treaty of cession of our Provinces to Prussia. 
The three Notes of the Russian Ambassador 


presented that day, are curious and singular — 


they will de known to the Public. The Protest, 
however, of the Diet, ought to be al ponteriy. 
1 a the present generation, and all posterii 
7 Ly re of the Diet. A & 

24 Surreunded closely by foreign troops on the 
ad oſthis month, threatened with further invasion 
of the territory of theRepublic by the Prussian 
armes, to its uttermost ruin, oppressed by 
innumerable violences, the States i in Diet assem- 
ded; were forced to give leave to their deputation 


ae clauses, and such only as the diftating power 
self seemed, in pity, to approve of. But with 
def and surprize, we find by the sad experience 
of this day, that the Court of Berlin is not satisfied 
therewith. We see fresh acts of violence forcing 
a ne project upon us; and, in order to support 
it, the same preponderant power, not contended 
with mvesting the place of our deliberations by 
an armed foreign force; with addressing ta us 
Notes full of menaces—seizes from among us, 
and carries off dur Members; and, by an unex- 
anipled proceeding, keeps Us, the Kix o, bent 
unger the weight af age, and under so manifold 
calapitics-z — (ry theSrarxs of the ReevaLlics 
conSned and imprisoned in the Senate. | 
„ Thus Situated, He do declare in the most 
eolemn manner, that, unable to prevent, even 
with the risk of our lives, the effects of the 
pk; pessive force, we leave to our posterity, hap- 


piep 


hus ended this ert˙οh inary Negocia- 


for signing the imposed Treaty, with addition of 
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die? perhaps than ourselves, those means of saving 


our dear country, whereof we are bereft at pre- 
sent and thus the project sentto us by the Russian 
Ambassador, though contrary to our laws, Wishes, 
and opinions, forced by the above means to 
accept, we. do accept. OTE | 
Done at Grodno the 24th of September, 1795 
(Signed and ingrossed in the Public Records, 
according to Law,) 5 


— 


| in the preſent times, the miniſterial partizans have con- 
ſtantly thrown out the molt contemptible opinions of 
the people at large. W har different Tentiments the great Lord 
Somers entertained of this reſpectable body, and of their 
authority, will appear from the following extratls, * 
* . PHILO-PATRI:R, 
No power can exempt Princes from the obli- 
ation to the eternal laws of God and Nature. 
n all disputes between Power and Liberty, Power 
must always be proved, but Liberty proves it- 
self; the one being founded on positive law, t 
other upon the law of Nature. eee 
If a Magistrate, notwithstanding all laws made 
for the well governing a community, will act de- 
structive to that connnunity, they are discharged, 
either from active or passive obedience, and in- 
dispensibly obliged, by the law of Nature, to re. 
sistance. _ 8 
The same reason that obliges people to submit 
to governors or magistrates, when they goveri 


according to the laws and constitution of the 


country, and act for the good of the society, 
does as much oblige the people to oppose them, 
if they design their ruin and destruction, It can- 
not be supposed that God, who has obliged man- 
kind to preserve their lives, and consequently to 
use the means that are neccessary for that end, 
should require people to suffer themselves to be 
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on made slaves, to gratify the lust 
arity of any single persan, or a few-who 
are, by nature, their equals, and only above 
them, by being in an office which the people 
erected for their own- convenience, 

The cause is just which defends the laws, which 
protects the common good, which preserves the 
state; and that cause is unjust which wotates the 
laws, defends the breakers of the laws, protects 
the subverters of the constitution; that is just. 
which doth destroy tyrunnical government ; that un- 
Just, which would abolish just government. 


8 
or 


—_—_— 


HERE are, in this country a description 
of inhabitants, both numerous and respec- 
table, who are professed: Levellers, in the true 
sense of the word; they are also Republicans 
in principle and sentiment; yet, of them, the 
Alarmista and Assaciators. against Republicans 
and Levellers, have not taken the smallest 
notice. The above description of British inhabi- 
tants are, the professed opposers. of Wars, ei- 
ther Wars of interference or of conquest; and 
will not, if asked, hesitate to declare it, as their 
zettled opinion, that, to enter into 2 war with 
any neighbouring nation, for the p of 
regulating the internal government, policy, trade, 
or commerce of that country, is as unjust as it 
would be for one neighbouring family to farce 
regulations into that of other families, contrary 
to their inclinations: And that, cutting the 
throats of the inhabitants of any nation,. on 
account of resisting an interference, so unpre-. 
cedented and unjust, would be; and is, Murder ; 
as much as it would be in the imposing one family 
to cut the throats of that family who should resist 
their unjust impositions. * 
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the sublime and dignified Order of that Fraternity 
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Yet these very people, although the ue des 
testers ef such wars, as have conquest, intarfe- 
rence, or extermination for their object waitld; 
according to their power, resiat and repei ti un- 


just and oppressive violenoe offered by their 


equals. KA  —_— 
for 8wpporungs. French Republicans have 
E the: first rudiments of their leuelling 
system from tires very peaplle,, herein all 
to; for altho' among these very peopte there are: 
very many who possess extensive JETS 
both real and personal.;, yet among them there 
is not one Esquire, simple Knight, Knight of 
the Bath, Thistle, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, or 
of the Garter: Not a. Baronet,, a Barah; 4 Vis- 
count, an Earl, a Marquis, a Duke or Prince. - 
None of them have the distinctive appellations 
of Honorable, Right Honorable, Noble, or Most 
Noble; your Excellency, your Grace, of your 
Highness,- or Serene Hiphriess: Yet, they have 
among them relatlve titles more pleasing and en- 
tertaining, as well as more apropriate to, and 
becoming the dignity of human Nature, vis. 
that of Friends, Brethren, and Sisters, in the 
unity of faith, manners, and brotherly love 11 
Among their Teachers, you will. find neither 
Reverends nor Right Reverends; neither Cu- 
rates, Priests: Vicars, Rectors, Deans, Arch- 
Deans, Priors, Abbots; Bishops, Arch-Bishops; 
Metropolitans, Cardinals; or Vicar Generals == 
Under this defect, this total deprivation of every 
civil and ecclesiastic distinction, which vanity has 
contrived; they are, nevertheless, one of the 
best instructed and regulated Societies on earth: 
can any thing more clearly evince the vanity, 
inutility, and. absurdity of such distinctions, than 


and 
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and Society, where the equality and true dignity 
of human Nature is supported, on primeval and 


rational principles: 
Ho galling must such observatious be to the 
Lords; Spiritual and Temporal; to all Aristo- 
crats, to see and hear of a well governed Society, 
under their very noses; among whom there is 
not one adventitious or political distinction; yet 
there is every subordination, which reason and 
justice can require. 
| . A QUAKER; 
—_ 
THE falſe rapacious Wolf of France, 
The ſcourge of Europe, and its curſe, 


Who at his ſubje&s cry would dance, 
And ſtudy how to make them worse. 


17 ſay ſuch Kings, Lord, rule by thee; 
ere moſt prodigous blaſphemy, 


Such know no laws but their own luſt ; 
Their Subjects ſubſtance, and their blood, 
They count it tribute due and juſt, 
Still ſpent and ſpilt for Subjects good. 
If ſuch Kings are by God appointed, 

The Devil may be the Lords anointed 
Such Kings, curſt be their power and name; 
Loet all the World henceforth abhot em, 

Monſters which knaves sacred proclaim, 
And then like Slaves, fall down before em. 
What can there be in Kings divine ? | 
The moſt are Wolves, Goats, Sheep, or SWINE, 


Then farewell ſacred Majeſty, 
, [Let's pull all Britiſh 3 down, 
Where Men are Born, and ſtill live Free, 
There Every Head doth wear a Crown. 
Mankind like miſerable Frogs, 
Prove wretched, King'd by Storks and Logs, 
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| — as the ſolar influence buru'd, 


As athex beaſts and inſeQs have; 


Executor of mornarch ß. 


End ro their hearts Content ſuc- 
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LOGS, STORKS, and ASSES. 


A race of croking frogs, 
Which lay intrench'd between two 


bogs, ; Jos 
Who, as the morning ſun did ſhine, 
Daily increas' d their ſtock divine; 


Prolific ſpawn to life was turn'd, 
Uatil the young one's had at length 
An equal vigour, equal ſtrength, 


$o numerous at length they prove, : 
They ſupplicate to mighty Jove; | 


A king ang governor they crave, 


But Jove allaw'd all mortal elves, 
To chooſe a monarch for th-ml-lves, 
The crokiag elders new conſult : 
Abaut a king, and the relult 

Was, that a neigh'ring log lhoyld be 


About the log their heads thev raiſe, 
In ſounds uncouth they croke his 
prailes | 
At length fame crawl upon his top, 
And ſſ iſk about, aud croke and hop: 
days one frog, here's fine buſineſs | 
done, | 
Was eber a king thus trampl'd on? 
Troth, ſavs anather antient frog, 
We'll ne'er be govern'd by a log. 
The heat at length fo far proſe, 
They did the Loggerhæad depaſe, 
To new election they proceed, 


| 


— 


ceed: 


| A neighbour'ring ſtork at length 


they choſe, 

Which ſhould their heats and feuds 
compole ; 

He took upon him the command 

Of all the people in Frogland ; 

But he, as t'other fore had done, 

Made it an arbitrary throne ; 

Up from the mud the fogs would 
pick. 

And ſqueeze their corps within his 
beak, 


| One frog, much wiſer than the reſt, 


To thoſe about him thus adfreſs'd ; 

Good friends, this is confounded 
work, 

Shall we be govern'd by a ſtork 

To have our bones in pieces torn, 

Our young ones ate juſt as they're 
born? 

As if kings only had a pow'r 

Ts ruin ſubjects, and devour ; 

think *tis juſt to chooſe again: 

The brood of frogs all crok'd, Amen, 

The next they choſe was a dull aſs, 

Which prov d as bad as t'other was; 

For though he was not ſo malicious, 

His folly made him as perr.icious; 

Stumbling on empire, oft he ſtood 


Upon his ſubjects chok'd in mud: 


Whole beds ot ipawn he did deſtroy, 
At ev'ry flounce did frogs annoy, 
The devil's in't, faid cne, for we 


In choofing kings {fill wretched be, 
THUS OFTEN WE HAVE CHOSE A K 


AND STILL HAVE FOUND IT THE SAME THING 
Writtor i the Pear 1994, 
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To the numerous Herd of Tradesmen, Mechanics, 
and Labourers, and Others, comprized under the 
Appellation of the Swiniſh Muliitude. 


HAVE heard, with great concern, that you 
have lately shewn some dangerous symptoms 
of discontent, on account of the ruinous and un- 
fortunate consequences of the war; and as a real 
friend of the swinish multitude, to which I my. 
self, not being a rich man, of course belong: 
beg leave to offer you some wholesome advice, 
which has been communicated to me by a great 
man, who has goodness enough to pity the hard- 
Ships we endure. You will, perhaps, doubt his 
Sincerity, when I inform you, that he strongly 
recommends patience, and resignation, while 
others endeavour to excite us to actual resis- 
tance against oppression. 

To be sure, it is difficult enough to follow his 
advice, while our families are so distressed, on 
account of the heavy taxes, the dearness of pro. 
visions, and, what is worse, the want of em- 
ployment, occasloned throughout the kingdom, 
by the stagnation of trade and manufactures ; 
but, nevertheless, it is best of two evils to 
choose the least. I am well convinced, from what 
I have heard, that all we can do at present will 
only aggravate our misfortunes ; if we rise, and 
call cut for bread, we shall soon be dispersed by a 
military force, and hundreds of us might be 
trug up without out our tamilies being relieved. 
am tcid, that the present war is intended as a 
check upon us, lest we should, like the French, 
seize the property of our betters, and call them, 
to account how they came by it: This conjec. 
ture may be suspected to be the case, as the 

members 


os 


members of those Associations, who encouraged 
the war, seemed to be afraid of what they call 
Republicans and Levellers. But I have a great 
con olation to offer you, if what I am told can 
be depe.ded upon; for it is said the Associators 
now begin to discover their danger, where the 
did not at first think of it; that is, in the conti- 
nuance of the war. Some very able calculators, 
who know that two and two make four, having 
proved that the national debt is rapidly increasing 
and that greater taxes will be required: this you 
will say, 1s no comfort to us, who must bear the 
burthen : So I thought; but mark how mistaken 
we may be; for, upon enquiry, I am informed, 
as it is a war of Kings against tbe people, and in, 
tended to * those privileged orders, 
which that people detest; and as one of its ob- 
jects is to keep things as they are here, we are to 
be kept quiet and easy, since the taxes, for the 
prosecution of the war, is to be levied not on 
the pensioners and placemen ; no, that would 
be too near the skin; but an the different aris. 
tacracies, the commercial, the landed, &c. 80 
that althqugh we shall, in fact, bear the burden; 
yet, as it is not directly imposed on us, but in. 
directly, by the increase of price of the various 
necessaries of life, we shall be crouching under 
burthens, without knowing how, or by whom, 
they are placed. I also learn, that the Adminis- 
tration intends to restore us to the blessings of 
peace, when they perceive they can neither raise, 
by taxes or loans, money enough to carry on 
the war — let us wait, therefore, in hopes of a 
termination of this horrid war, if it be even by 
the last mentioned means, and this, in the 
opinion af some, cannot be very far distant. 
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There is also another ground of hope, and 
that is, that those who are indifferent to our 
suf erings, must naturally, however, be afraid 
of criving us to despair; for they well know, 
th..t the poor eine are so numerous, thit if they 
are enge fully determined, their drivers will 
scarcely have a squeak for their lives: and who 
knows what might svon happen, if they were to 
goad and flog us much more, without allowing us 
even the swill we have been contented to feed 
upon? As for our gracious king, and his minis- 
ters, tor whom let us pray, as in duty bound; I, 
for one, am convinced, that they mean all for 
the best: It was fully expected, the combined 
armies would have gone to Paris before now, 
and given the French a constitution that would 
have made them as happy as we are; but as they 
are foolish and obstinate, and will not repair for 
redress to the drum head, and listen to the kind 
intentions of the Duke of Brunswick, and others, 
who would do them a world of good; why, let 
them, I «ay, d:spute among themselves till they 
can agree. It will be time enough for us to 
trouble ourselves when they will not let us alone; 
but as tl ey have lately promised to pay us a 
vist, if they do come, why, we must make the 
best of it; for, as my grandmuther used to say, 
Febn, alxays make ibe best u bud market. 

I forgot, however, that I have no right to 
form an opinion upon such <«ubjeGis, because I 
am, like yourselves, One cf the Swinish Muliitude. 


P. S. Do not forget this short admonition ; let 
we intreat of you to be quiet, and submit to 
your deceivers, as the old saying s, „“ Let them 
% have rope enough, and it may save us a deal 
« of trouble.“ : 


The 
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Estimate of the Value of National Opulence to the 
Mafs of the People. — From the Peripatetic. 


\7ES, it is true, at the sight of these great 
objects the imagination is apt to become in- 
flated : the big heart of patriot pride swells in 
our bosoms ; and the deluded mind is filled with 
nothing but splendid images of Grandeur, Opu. 
lence, and Power! Fine words, it is true, for 
which, through the long space of many, many 
centuries, the peace and happiness of the world 
has been disturbed; nation has vied with nation 
in destroying fury; and thousands, millions of 
miserable wretches (who could reap nothing from 
the struggle but the wounds with which it was 
maintained) have shed their life's blood in the 
field of slaughter. And yet, when properly con- 
sidered, what is their import? What are they 
but gilded baits, thrown by the artful anglers of 
Oppression, to catch the gudgeon Popularity, 
and ensnare the thoughtites vulgar to their 
misery and ruin? | 
Oh! that I once could hear substituted, for 


these high sounding terms (by which the passions 


and prejudices of mankind have so long been 
played upon,) the neglected terms, Human.ty ! 

Equal Justice! and General Happiness! 
Statesmen may sneer, and politicians may 
conclude me mad: but, for my own part, I can- 
not help thinking that, as The Nation, is but a 
term by which al! the inhabitants of a country 
are collectively personified, it is treason to the 
majesty of the People — blasphemy against the 
sacred names of Humanity and Common Sense 
— to talk of any thing as a national advantage by 
which the people at large are not absolutely bene- 
F 3 fitted. 
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fitted. And I shall not sctuple to allow, that if, 
at arty distant period, placemen and pensioners 
should become so profligate, that some thrice 
bought and sold male prostitute, wallowing in 
the wealth acquired by the drudgery of half a 
eentufy to each successive administration, should 
dare, in open contempt to the imprescriptible 
fights of the oppressed and lower ofders of the 
comtrunity, to affirm, in ariy pretended house 
of representatives, that no refofmation ought 
fo take place, while the higher and middle ranks 
of people (about a tenth part, at most, of mem- 
bers of any state) enjoy the one so much wealth 
and honour, and the other so many comforts ; 
that such a Fretch, instead of being permitted 
to poison the ear of royalty with such damifed here. 
Sies, would more deserve the punishment of an 
jgnomimous exit, than any poor miserable 
wretch whoever expiated, at Newgate, the crime 
to which the want of bread might have compelled 
him. | 
What then? If the any were not created for 
the few, and the few to tyrannize over the many 
— if the majority of the nation are not to be 
cofisidered as forming no part of that nation — 
if the most useful members of society are not to be 
fegarded as unworthy of any social consideration 
— hat can be the meaning of these hatghty 
teams — Wealth! Grandeur! Power! 
The weallh of a nation, the majority of whose 
members cannot, with their utmost labour, pro- 
cure the commen comforts of life, and set a joint 
ef meat once a week before their hangry families! 
-— The grandeur of à state, three-fourths of whose 
ichabitanfs are huddled together in wretched 
£210ky cabbins, or shivering through the winter in 
ge aud kretebedness!m The dignity of a peo- 
| | ple ; 
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ple, who, to support the splendor of a few op- 
pressors, graze like beasts of the field, upon 
turnips; and bow to the party coloured livery 
of servitude, as a happy escape from the drudgery 
by which they cannot live!!! 

As for the power of a state: I believe it is no 
hard matter to explain the meaning of this ex- 
pression. Its evident interpretation being the 
ability of certain state pageants, in whose hands 
all power is concentrated, to oppress and plunder 
the people at large, whom it is their duty to 
protect and serve. 

In short, as the dignity and prosperity of a 
nation do not, according to modern calculation, 
consist in the improved condition of the people, 
but in the childish and expensive splendor of 
courts, in the pride and insolence of an over- 
grown nobility, pensioned on the public purse, 
and doubling the necessary taxation; and, above 
all, in the accumulation of wealth in a few hands, 
by which the prices of all commodities, and con. 
sequently the actual poverty and wretchedness 
of the many are increased. As this is palpably 
the mode of calculation, it is no affected anti- 
thesis to declare that the flourishing grandeur of 
a country, is but another term for the depression 
and misery of the people; and tha: to speak of 
the expensive luxury and refinements of the age, 
is but, with cruel irony, to remind us how many 

myriads are destitute of the common requisites 
of decency and comfort and pining in the absolute 
want of wholesome sustenance. 

Haw then, can the real friend of his species 
survey the wide-stretching capital, the fatal mo- 
nument of growing monopoly, or behold, with. 
out a sigh, those fleets which might have blessed 
the country with an increasing distribution of 


plenty 
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ptenty and felicity, but [the channels of whos 
wealth being stopped, before they could divide 
themselves into little sfreamlets. and commu- 
nicate a proportion of their blessings to the lower 
orders of the state, have oniy increased the real 
wretchedness of mankind 
+ —- 

THE abomitiable barbarities which have marked the 1050 of 
the Auſtrians and their aſſociates the Emigrantsy, having been 
afferted to be without equal, I muſt requeſt your inſertion of the 
Commiſhoner's account of theſe exormities, and that you woul 
fubjoin Dr. Smoll:t's acoount of the inhuman and deliberats 
maſſacres perpetrated by order of his Royal Highneſs, the late 
Duke of Cumberland, uncle to his preſent moſt gracious Majesfiy 
where perhaps, your Readers may diſcover, that even Auſtrian 
cruelty can not only be equalled, but even exceeded by Engliſhmen. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS; 
PROCLAMATION. 
To the FRENCH CITIZENS on the RHINE. 


Angaſt 2g, 179g, ſecond year of the French Republic · 
To arms ! Republicans! To arms ſ 


HE representatives of the people, witl; 
the armies of the Rhine, and the Ge- 
reral in Chief, denounce to alt the nations of 
the earth the abominable oufrages of the barba- 
rous Austrians and the cowardly emigrants. 
At the village of Bohrbach, these monsfers 
chrust out the eyes of a schoolmaster, an apostle 
of liberty and equality; and cut off the hands of 
au virtuons young mam, who had planted the tree 
of liberty, and who is since dead of his wounds. 
„At the village of Steinwaller, these anfhro- 
pophagi eut open the breasts of a mother, who 
Nas suckling ber ch. Id. | 
& AZ 
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t At the village of Barbelrodt these otitragedu# 
Fannibals murdered, in the arms of her assassi 
nated husband, a young woman, six months gone 
with child. EO eee e 

«+ At the village of Caudel, these riifftaris 
massacred an invalid and two labourers. 

In all the villages, to which they have been 
able to penetrate, they have marked their cause 
by murder and pillage.” 


5 


MMEDIATELY after the decisive action at 
Culloden, the Duke took possession of Inver- 
ness, where thirty-six deserters, convicted by a 
Court Martial were ordered to be executed: then 
he detatched several parties to ravage the Coun- 
try. One of these apprehended the Lady Mack- 
intosh, who was sent prisoner to Inverness; 
They did not plunder her house, but drove away 
her cattle, though her husband was actually ini 
he service of government. The castte of Lord 
ovat was destroyed. The french prisoners 
were sent to Carlisle and Penrith : Kilmarnock; 
Balmerino, Cromartic and his son the Lord Ma- 
tleod, were conveyed by sea to London; arid 
those of an inferior rank were confin'd in different 
Prisons. The Marqujss of Tullibadine together 
with a brother of the Earl of Dunsmore were sei- 
zed and transported to the Tower of London, to 
which the Earl of Traquair had been committed 
on suspieion; Ina few months after the battle of 
Culloden, Murray the Pretender's Secretary, the 
late Earl of Mar's Brothers was apprehended : 
and the oldest son of Lord Lovat having surren- 
dered himself, was imprisoned in the castle of 
Edinburgh. In. a word, all the Goals of Great 
| Britain 
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Britain, from the capital, north wards, were filled 
with those unfortunate captives; and great num- 
bers of them were crouded together in the holds 
of ships, where they perished in the most deplo- 
rable manner, for want of necessaries, air, and 
exercise. 

Some rebel chiefs escaped in two french frigates 
which had arrived on the coast of Lochaber about 
the end of April, and engaged three vessels 
belonging to his Britannick Majesty, which they 
obliged to retire. Others embarked on board of 
a ship on the coast of Buchan; and were convey- 
ed to Norway, from thence they travelled to 
Sweden. In the month of May the Duke of 
Cumberland advanced with the army into the 
highlands, as far as fort Augustus, where he en- 
camped; and sent off detachments on all hands 
to hunt down the fugitives and lay waste the 
Country with fire and sword. The castles of 
Glengary and Lochiel were plundered and burn- 
ed: every house, hut, or habitation met with 
the same fate, without distinction: all the cattle 
and provision were carried off: the men were 
either /bot upon the mountains like wild beaſts, or 
put to death in cold blood, without form of trial ; 
the women after having seen their husbands and 
fathers murdered, were subjected to brutal viola- 
tion, and then turned out naked with their chil- 
dren to starve on the barren heaths. One whole 
family was inclosed in a barn and consumed to 
ashes. — Those ministers of vengeance were 80 
glert in the execution of their office, that in a few 
days there was neither house nor cottage, man 
nor beast to be seen in the compass of fifty Miles. 


All vas RUIN, SILENCE and DESOLATION. 
Smollet's Hiſtcry of England. 
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The following jeu d' eſprit in ridicule of the Quixotic attempt 
to oblige the French Republic to adopt a form of Governinent 
thich they totally diſapprove is marked by ſo much genuine hu- 
mour that the Editor males no apology for introducing it here 
from the Morning Chronicle in which it firft appeared. 


Pretty Amuſements for Crowned Heads, for a century to com-. 
HEN the Combined forces have reinstated 
monarchy of France, seen the Monk re 
stored to his monastery, and the Nun to her 
cloister, brought back the feudal system to the 
most absolute vassalage; and introduced wooden 
shoes and wretchedness to more than twenty 
millions of people, they may direct their attention 
to the Dey of Algiers; and insist upon introducing 
the Protestant religion into every corner of his 
black dominions. That point once accomplished 
they may sail to Constantinople, and compel the 
grand Turk to throw away his turban, and wear 
in the room a cocked hat and pig-tailed periwig ; 
this will be very easily performed; and then they 
will have nothing to do, but to pay a visit to the 
Emperor of China, and advise him kindly; at 
the point of the bayonet; to embrace Judaism fo; 
the good of his immortal soul, and to oblige his 
subjects to rise with their b—k s- (des foremost. 
After that, they may step over the Chinese wall; 
force the Khan of Persia to keep Lent ; and then 
turning __ attention to the Great Mogul, 
insist apoh qualifying all his subjects for the Ita- 
lian Opera, and that they ride with their heads 
to their horses fails: They will then have plenty 
bf leisure upon their hands to pare the lips, an 
pinch the noses of the Tartars info a decent atid 
becoming form. As to the Hottentots, if will 
take no trouble at all to make them wear ruffled 
shirts and silk Stockings; and nothing can be 
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more pleasant to the blacks of Guinea, than 
compelling them to dress in furr cloaks, with 
black silk bags to their hair. Afterwards they 
can force the Esquinaux Indians, to study the 


Newtonian system, and oblige the Laplanders to 


have light all the year round. 
BLACK AND ALL BLACK. 


The LAND of APES. —4 FABLE. 


N Englishman and a Frenchman, who were 

lately travelling together, in foreign coun- 
fries, happened at length to arrive in a land in- 
habited only by Apes. The king of the Apes, 
hearing of their arrival, sent and invited them 
to court ; where, to shew the great state and 
pomp in which he lived, he made a great ball. 
When that entertainment was over, he invited 
them to the chace, with the greatest lords of 
the land and chiefest of the courtiers. The 
horses, the hounds, the hawks, and all the other 
equipage for hunting, were in the finest order 
imaginable: In short, when they had killed game 
enough, and the sport was over, they fell to 


eating, drinking, swearing, gaming, whoring, 


talking loudly, and all other excesses, insomuch 


that the foreigner, who had often seen the like 


in his own country, presently concluded, that 
they were in the land of Apes, and not in a coun- 
try inhabited by rational creatures. The King 
of the Apes, who in these vile debaucheries sur- 
passed, or at least was flattered to do so, all his 
subjects, took these strangers aside, and asked 
them, tlie Engl shman first, how he liked his 
court, and way of living. The crafty English- 
man, used to the low cringing arts of his own 
wort. perceiving the van:ty of the Ape, re- 
solved 
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solved to suit his answer accordingly, and there. 
fore told him, that he was astonished at the vast 
prudence, courage, and elegance, which he had 
obscrved in all nis subjects, but that these, and 
every other excellence, were more conspicuous 
in his royal person. and that he made choice of 
the wisst council on the earth; that their W. 

of dressing and eating sur passed all that he had 
seen elsewhere; that the horses, hawks, and 
hounds of his country were not to be matched; 

but, above all, that the ladies were passing fair, 
and that he fancied himself in a terrestrial para. 
dise, and that his whole ambition was to be ad- 
mitted into the number of his mazesty's most 
humble slave. The Englishman's answer so 
plea ed the king, that he immediately appointed 
him to be one of his privy council, and settled 


a considerable pension on him during lite. It 


came next to the Frenchman's turn to answer 


the same question; but he, in whose country 
those ways of living had been just exploded, and 


where they are now held in execration, disdaining 
to flatter, nor considering that if a man's misfor- 
tune has cast him into a land of Apes, he ought 
in prudence to comply with the custams of it, 
conceived he should gain more honour by telling 

the plain truth of the matter, than the English. 
man had done by his courtly infamous flattery. 
He therefore roundly told the Ape, that he had 
not <een the least pattein of good government 
in his whole court and that all his country had 
presented him with nothing but a scene of lewd. 

ness, corruption, and debauchery ; — that he 
plainly saw that A pes were nothing but apes, and 
all ther actions apish, and that there was no 
comparison between their ways of living, and 
those of rational creatures, The answer of the 


bold 
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pold and free Frenchman so highly incensed the 
high and mighty Ape and his council, that they 
treated him as an enemy to their court, and put 
him to death. Upon this, the servile English: 
man, still more to ingratiate himself in their fa: 
vour, justified the proceedings of the king's 
Founcil against his friend and fellow traveller, de. 
glaring, he had deservedly suffered for his blunt ; 
ness and temerity, 


EXPEANATFON. 


BY the Apes, which of all other beaſts the moſt reſembles men, 
and copies them the cloſeſt in their action, we are ta unde! 
the common people, who indeed haye a human ſhape, and are en- 
gued with a natural capacity that would enable them to judge 
Jighyly of gather men, if they would anly be at the pains of confider- 
ing them tharoughly, as they ought, but who, nevertheleſs, to avoid 

that trouble, are always imitating, that is, aping their pretended 
ſureriors, bath in their aQions and opinions, without enquiring into 
the reaſans of either. 

By the King of the Apes, are meant, Kings and Princes, wha 
axe eſteemed ta be God's vicegerents, by that ſort of people, wha 
pot having cgurage enough to uſe their own reaſon, blindly believe 
That all their aftiens, as well as their perſans, are impreſſed with 
ide ſtamp of the Divinity. 

By the Engliſhman, we underſtand all men that that are born 
and live under monarchical governments, and who axe fo, tame, 
ſtupid, and (apple in their tempers, that they readily fubmit ta the 
will of their princes, though never fa unreaſonable and deſtructive, 
thereby to ingratiate themſelves in their fayours. 

By the Frenchman, we mean men who have lived under a free 
government, and Who will not easily be ſeduced from their habits 
of ta!king and living, though it ſhould be their misfortune ta be 
removed into the dominions of kings and {overeigrs, where, having 
never had any occaſion to trouble their heads about liberty and pr 

erty at home, they generally fall into great adverſity, 

This Fable, therefore, teaches us that men, who partly through 
3 800d diſpoftion of body and ſoundneſs of mind, partly through 
{heir own reaſoning and eKPFrience, have arrived ſo far as to pre- 
ſcribe do the mſelyes cc rtain good rules of living and of judgement, 
become thereby ſo caly in their temper, and withal {o open hearted 
that they freely impart to others the reaſons of the way of life which 
tbcy bave embraced ; and, without any diſcompoſure of temper, 
falwly bear from others, of « gomrary opinion, dhe reaſons of the 
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methods of theirs, and will neither make ufe of their authority 
and power, to oblige others to follow their opinions, nor will bs 

como-lle.l temfelves to follow the opinions of others. | 
Thete are the noble ſouls, who, living in free republics, according 
to the dictates of reaſon and juſtice, are truly happy and valuable; 
but who always find it difficult to ſubmit themſelves to a regal or 
deſpotic government; and make but very noeaſy members, under 
a head, where the arbitrary motto of Kings, Car tel eſt notre 
« plaiſir,“ conſtitures the ſuprem- law; where the prince almoſt 
always follows the bent of his paſſions, and the counſel of flatterers, 
but ſeldom or never the dictates of ſound reaton and equity, and 
where, nevertheleſs, ſuch is the abſurdity and force of preju- 
dice, that he is geuerally eſteemed, by his ſubjects, as the wiſeſt and 
moſt virtuous of rulers. | 
But amongſt the ſubjects of a monarehical government, we may 
obſerve this diſtinction; that ſome of them are dull and Jlun:pith 
ſonls, who being flaves by ſyſtem, quietly ſubmit to be governed by 
one ſingle head, without reflecting on the advantages and diladvan. 
tages of t; while others, perhaps of better ſenſe and apprehen- 
fion, obſerving the natural propenſities of kings and princes, who 
love to be flatccred and ſoothed in their yanity, bctake themfelves to 
thoſe baſe methods, merely to ingratiate themſelves in the prince's 
favour, tat they may thence become men of power, aid lord it 
over their fellow ſubjects. This fort of men have obtuined ſuch 
footing in the courts of moſt of the kings and princes of Europe, 
that a third fort, thongh ſully convinced that the happineſs of a 
c-untry conſiſts in tlie freedom of its inhabitants; yet, bewitched 
by the greatneſs and ſplendour of the former, become as mean ſy- 
cophants as them, and help to betray the liberty of their fellow 
ſubje&s, together with their own. Such are the ſubjects of a mo- 
narchical ſway ; but in countries, where the people are accuſtomed 
to live according to the rules of ſound reaſon, and to be governed 
by the wholeſome laws of the republic, where they have always ſeen 
ſo high a value ſet on liberty, that to preſerve that ineſtimable 
j:wel, they have been ſtill ready to put life ang fortune in the ba- 
lance, to oppoſe all ſuch as go abont to leſſen or deſpoil them of it; 
yet, eyen in thoſe countries, it has ſometimes happened that men 
have neglected to make ſ. ch laws as would certainly have ſecured 
to them that ineſtimable treaſvre, and then ſome one of the greateſt 
inhabitants, under the ſpecious name ot Protector of the people's 
liberty, has got ſo ſtrong a faction, and ſo many adherents, that 
he has bern able to exert a kingly anthority over his fellows; and 
then it has happened, that the true patriots of their country, ſeeing 
how baſely they have been chowſed of their freedom, and unable to 
refrain from that liberty of ſpeech and life, in which they were 
brought up, have thereby brought down on themſelves the hatred 
: and 
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ud —— of the Court, and fo fallen into manly mis ſortui 

bus having ſufficiently explained this Fable, we have only this td 
adviſe, that all men, who have any regard for their 1. berty, ought 
to be yery careful how they take a voyage into the land of Apes, and 
above all, how they ſet up a Kingdom of Apes in their own country. 
MODERN FABLES. 
The reader, in the aboye Fable, will at once diſcover the won- 
derous eff. ts of liberty: ſince, in fo ſhort a period, the French 
have aſſumed ſuch à nervous and ſublime character, under the forms 
of a republican, whilz anot er nation has ſo amazingly degenerated 

under the ſubſtance of a regal government. 
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INCE every one is as much convinced, as it 
is possible to be convinced of the motives 
for action in any man, that the active conduct of 
the present Lord Mayor, Sir James Sanderfon, 
has been the consequence of his ardour in the 
cause of Freedom, and that his Lordship has been 
totally uninfluenced by any mean and dirty con- 
siderations of a self· interested nature, I am eager, 
as the Lord Mayor elect is, m every respect, 
likely to tread sten by step in the path; of his 
illustrious predecessor, ta have every circum; 
Stance wel} considered, which suspecting men 
might think would make against the purity of his 
in tentions, Do therefore inform me, Sir, whether 
Haviland Le Mesurier, Gent. wha is just appoint: 
ed to the tucrative situation of Assistant Commis: 
sary General of Stores, Provisions, and Forage, 
to the Forces serving on the Continent, under 
the command of kis Royal Highness the Duke ot 
Yerk, be a near relation of the Alderman's ? 


OLD QUISBY. 


BURKE's IDEA DEFENDED. 


w H EN ſubjeRts | in the laws can claim no ſhare: 
'T w. ixt them and CATTLE no diſtinctiↄns are, 
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PRICE TWo. PE NOE. 


From „ THE VILLAGE ASSOCIATION.” 
« BE ye, therefore, unceaſingly employed in endeavouring to 


procure a fair and equal repreſentation, in parliaments of a proper - 


duration, When that is obtained, your other grievances may ſoon 
be expected to ceaſe, A due equilibrium may be preſerved be- 
tween the reſpective parts of the conſtitutioa — Our gracious ſove- 
reign will be happy in leſſening the burthens of his loving ſubjects — 
Limitation may take place in the making of Lords — Wars may 
be lefs frequently thought neceſſary — The ſwarms of penſioners and 
ſinecure placemen may be diminiſhed — Taxes may be lightened — 
The national debt may be actuilly reduced — The land tax equa+ 


 lized — The Poor laws amended — The Game laws aboliſhed — 


The Exciſe laws rendered leſs odious — The Statute laws corrected 
The partial and oppreſſive laws againſt workmen meliorated -— 
The proceedings at Common law rendered more compatible with 
common ſenſe and equity — The ſeverity of the criminal laws leſ- 


{ned — The infant poor may be educated by ſome grand national 


eſtabliſhment — Youth may be protected, inſtead of being dragged 
into hard and degrading ſervitude — The aged poor may be main- 
tained — The Clergy more equally and agreably provided for — 
And Teſt acts annihilated. — Theſe are ſome of the many bleſſiaga, 
which moſt probably would ſucceed to that Reform of Parliameut, 
which it is your duty to demand, and your right to obtain.“ 


—_ . 
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Pamrzp rox D. I. EATON, No. 74, NEWGATE -STREET ; 
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EDUCATION OF A PRINCE, 
From Godwin's Enquiry concerning Political Juſtice, 


HAT is the education of a Prince? Its 
first quality is extreme tenderness. The 

winds of heaven are not permitted to blow upon 
him. He is dressed and undressed by his lacquies 
and valets. His wants are carefully anticipated; 
his desires, Without any effort of his, procunly 
supplied. Fs bealth is of too much importance 
to the community to permit bim to exert any conſider- 
able effort either of bod or mind]! He must not hear 
the voice of reprimand or blame. In all things 
it is first of all to be remembered, that he is a 
Prince; that is, ſome rare and precious creature, 
but not of buman hind ! 

As he is heir to a throne, it is never forgotten 
by those about him, that considerable importance 
is to be annexcd to his favour or his displeasure. 
Accordingly, they never express themselves, in 
his presence, frankly and naturally, either re- 
specting him or themselves. They are support- 
ing a party; they play under a mask. Their 
con fortune and emolument is always uppermost 
in their minds, at the same time that they are 
anxious to appear generous, disinterested, and 
Sincere. All his caprices are to be complied 
with; all his gratifications are to be studied. 
They find him a depraved and sordid mortal ; 
they udge of his appetites and capacities by their 
own; and the gratifications they recommend 
serve to sink him deeper i in folly and vice. 

What is the result of such an education? — 
Having never experienced contradiction, | the 
young Prince 1s arrogant and presumptuous : 
llaving always been accustomed to the slaves ot 
necessity, or the slaves of choice, he docs not. 
even understand tue meaning of the word free. 
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dom. His temper is insolent, and impatientfof 

arley and expostulation. Knowing nothing, be 

elieves himſelf ſovereignly informed, and runs head- 
long into danger, not from fierceness an: cou- 
rage, but from the most egregious wilfulness 
and vanity. Like Pyrrho, among the antient 
philosophers, if his attendants were at a distance, 
and he trusted himself alone in the open air, he 
would perhaps be run over by the next coach, 
or fall down the first precipice. His violence 
and presumption are strikingly contrasted with 
the extreme temerity of his disposition. The 
first opposition terrifies him ; the first difficulty 
Seen and understood appears insuperable. He 
trembles at a shadow, and at the very semblance 
of adversity is dissolved into tears. It has, ac- 
cordingly been observed, that Princes are com- 
monly superstitious beyond the rate of common 
mortals, ; 

Above all, simple, unqualified truth is a stranger 
to his ear. It either never approaches; or it $9 
unexpected a guest should once appear, it meets 
with so cold a reception, as to afford little en- 
couragement to a second visit. The longer he 
has been accustomed to falsehood and flattery, 
the more grating will it sound. The longer he 
has been accustomed to falsehood and flattery, 
the more terrible will the task appear to him, to 
change his tastes and discard his favourites. — 
He will either place a blind confidence in all 
men, or, having detected the insincerity of those 
who were most agreeable to him, will conclude, 
that all men are knavish and designing. As a 
consequence of this last opinion, he will become 
indifferent to mankind, callous to their sufferings, 
and will believe that even the virtuous are knaves, 
under a craftier mask, 
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$uch is the education of an individual, who is des- 
tined to ſuperintend the affairs, and watch for the 
happiness of millions !! ! 

No situation can be so unnatural as that of a 
Prince, so difficult to be understood by him who 
occupies it, so irresitably propelling the mind to 
mistake. The first ideas it suggests are of a 
tranquilising and soporific nature. It fills him 
with the opinion of his secretly possessing some 
inherent advantage over the rest of his species; 
by which he is forced to command and they to 
obey. If you assure him of the contrary, you 
can expect only an imperfect and temporary cre- 
dit; for facts, which in this case depose against 
you, speak a language more emphatic and intel- 
ligible than words. If it were not, as he sup- 
poses, why should every one that approaches be 
eager to serve him? A Prince finds himself 
courted and adored long before he can have ac- 
quired a merit entitling him to such distinctions. 
By what arguments can you persuade him labo- 
riously to pursue what appears so completely 
superfluous ? How will you persuade him, who 
finds all his wishes anticipated, to engage in any 
arduous undertaking ? or propose any distant ob. 
ject for his ambition ? 

But even should you succeed in this, his pur- 
suits may be expected to be either miſcellaneous 
or uſeleſs. His understanding is distorted; and 
the basis of morality, the recollection, that ot ber 
men are beings of the ſame order with himſelf, is ex- 
tirpated. It would be unreaſonable to expect from 
him any thing generous and humane. Unfortunate 
as he is, his situation is continually propelling 
him to vice, and destroying the germs of inte- 
grity and virtue before they are unfolded. If 
sensibility begin to discover itself, it is immedi- 
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ately poisoned by the blighting winds of flattery. 
Amusement and — — call, with an impe- 
rious voice, and will not allow him time to feel. 
Artificial as the character he fills, even should te 
aspire to fame, it will be by the artificial methods 
of false refinement, or the barbarous invention of 
uſurpation and conquest, not by the plain and un- 
ornamented road of benevolence. 


doe o-. 


To the Publiſher of Hog 's Waſh, Sc. 
S I R, 

T is sufficiently difficult for a man to avoid the 
reproaches of his own conscience, when he, 
in appearance, conforms to the system of po- 
litics. enforced by existing authority; but still 
greater is the difficulty to resolve the home-put 
questions of those who have too much sense and 
Spirit to accept of high sounding words and abuse 
in the place of sound argument. Do, Sir, enable 
me, by your advice, to answer, with success, 
the following interrogatories. 

What shall I say, when asked as to my opinion 
of the present war? Or, if our arms prove 
victorious, how far may I say, the civil rights of 
Englishmen will be secured; or how much the 
country will be benefitted by pretended indemni- 
fication, arising from the present acquisition of 
foreign territory? Furnish me with some just 
premises, whereby I may conclude, and inſiſt upon 
it, that the fortune of war must secure to us am- 
ple recompence for all the blood and treasure 
which the country is drained of during the war's 
continuance. 

What answer may I give to any impertinent 
enquiries relative to my sentiments of the boasted 
constitution of England? And, as I am not 
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strong enough to dispute by blows, I should be 
glad to be possessd of arguments to employ, 
should I, at any time, hear it alledged, that tie 
constitution has given way to the influence of 
the crown, and that the crown has so formidably 
increased its patronage as to allow the other 
branches of government but to live im nume; aud 
do inform me, Sir, if such partial distribution of 
power be inconsistent with the principles of our 
constitution, how shall I get rid of the imputa. 
tion of folly, and even guilt, when extolling the 
immaculacy of that constitution ? 

As refcrm is obnoxivcus to all the great men 
in pcwer, who are basking in the enjoyment of 
snug births, pray help me to some solid ground, 
on which I may take my stand, and oppose, with 
them, that which is so strongly backed by reason 
and common sense ? 

When damning the French, am I to confine 
myself to the Convention, or, with one hearty 
cnrse, blast the whole nation ? 

In praying for the success of our arms, by sea 
and lane, need I trouble myself to consider 
whether our's or the enemy's cause is best founded 
in justice and tie rights of man : and will this 
success be better obtained by the nation's blood 
and cash from the public treasury, than by the va- 
lour of the king himself, and the treasures of his 
private purse ? 

Is my afteEtion for the armie, now combined 
with us, in establishing a monarchy in France, 
to be carried beyond the present connection, sub- 
sistirg with us, for the purpose of destroying 
the French? 

Do tcll me, can I stop the clamour of the dis. 
allecicd, Who are bold enough to speak about 
excessive bail, partial and oppressve punish- 
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ments, better than by telling them, Government 
is in need of some popular victims, to transport 
and imprison; and, in case of emergency, to 
hang up, as examples to others; that while they 
keep their thoughts from meddling with their own 
concerns, and the mysterious excellency of our 
constitution, which they can never fathom, and 
live content with the 11ghts of passive obedience 
and non-resistance, they may enjoy the blessings 
of protection; and by herding with the sworn 
friends of our executive authorities, they need 
nat be in fear of gibbets and death, nor even in 
danger of a voyage to Botany Bay, against their 
inclination. 

I have some other questions to ask, for in- 
formation sake, before I venture to say too much 
in company; in Which case I should look as 
foolish as a friend of mine, a staunch friend to 
Government, who greatly weakened our cause 
against the Jacobins; for, being at a loss for an 
answer to one of their seditious arguments, de- 
clared, he never heard a church and king man 
defend his cause worth a farthing, although of 
necessity on the right side. This, Mr. Publisher, 
] would endeavour to avoid, by furnishing my- 
self with substantial reasons, to do away all that 
can be said against church and king, especially 
the former, which some rogues say, pampers 
one physician of souls, and makes him above bis 
business; and starves others so much, as to render 
them unable to perform it at all. Do add to your 
communication whatever you think necessary to 
complete me in the rudiments of modern liberty. 


AN EXCISEMAN. 
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IMPROMPT U. 


On Reading the Decifion of the Special Fury, on the late Trial of 


Mr.Eaton, for ſelling ** An Addreſs to the Addrefſers.” 


IN Initials of Gold, 
Let theſe Names be enroll'd, 
And plac'd in the Temple of Freedom ; 
And may Millions be found, 
Thus honeſt and ſound, 
For, Faith, theſe are Times, when we need em. 


PRESCOT, NIXON, and ALBURN, 
JAMES, LEWIS, and OSBORNE, 


ARTHUR, COMBE, SMITH, HORNE, WILD & WOOD, 


Suck Men we'll revere, 
Whilſt Liberty's dear, 
And our Children learn Conduct fo good. 


A REPUBLICAN, 
«d—0—OwO— >0—<Þ- 


THE YOUNG LARKS. 
&« Hoc erit tibi argumentum ſemper in promptu ſitum, 
«« Nequid expeſtes amicos, * tute agers poſſes.” 
NNIUS APUD GELLIUM, 11. 29, 
NCE on a time, ſo ſays the parable, 
In a fine waving field of arable, 
A Lark amidſt the corn had rear'd her brood ; 
It would have done you 
To ſee how ſhe with grain had cramm'd their maws ; 
And how, with winking eye, 
And neck awry, 
Panting, they lay behind their burſting craws ; 
And ſcarce could chirp or ſay 
| Mamma, good day 
No Larks of Dunſtable were ever fatter, 
What then could be the matter? 


—Twas this; the corn ſhe knew was ripe and brown, 
The neighbouring fields already down; 
And much the prudent mother was afraid 
They ſhould be forc'd to quit their calm retreat, 
And emigrate to ſome leſs happy ſeat. 
My dears, ſays ſhe, we are betray'd ; 
. Liſten, and be upon the watch; 
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Mind what the farmers ſay 
From day to day, 
And bring it me. A little eaves-dropping 
Is, now and then, a very uſeful thing. 


The little birds, rous'd from their ſtupid ſleeping; 
And being very perfect ſor their age, 
In the bleſt ſyſtem of eſpionage 3 
Leaning half o'er the neſt 
By day, by night, were now alert and peeping . 


Next morning, ſure enough, the farmer came, 
Himſelf and fon. Quoth he, We're much to blame z 
This corn eur huſbandry diſgraces, 
So bearded, ripe, and briſtling in our faces; 
Next morn to cut it we'll begin 
And therefore call our neighbours in: 


| *Tis a rare crop, he ſaid, e 


The little Larks, in wild diſmay, 
Before they went to bed, 

In terror told what he had ſaid. 

This time you need not ſear, Mamma replies, 
Truſt what I ſay, by long experience wile. 


And ſo it proved. The neighbours huffed and chaffed, 
A civil anſwer ſcare vouchſafed : 
They leave their dinners and their ale, 
Sweating beneath the ſun of July, 
To help two clumſey boors! A likely tale! 
Hodge had forgot his diſtance, truly. 
Hodpe ſcratched his head. — Well, let it bez 
We now our real friends ſhall fee ; 
For many a friend the farmer had, 
Who all to ſerve him would be "glad; 
And eating kin, and Chriſtmas coufins, 
The farmer reckon'd: them by dozens 3 
Go tell our friends it muſt be done, 
(This job) before next Friday's ſun : 
The friends and kinſmen promis'd meeting, 
And ſent him many a cordial greeting, 


The little Larks were now quite ſure 
They in a hurry muſt decamp 3 
Peace! ſaid the Parent, be ſecure, 
That yet you need not tramp : 
This buſtle only ſerves to make me hk. 
Old birds, like me, are never caught with chaff 


Next 
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Next morn, a number of excuſes came; 


Friend Ralph was ſeiz'd a little lame; 
Friend Simon gone to ſell his mare; 
Hob to buy cheeſe at Stourbridꝑe fair : 


Some were detain'd within their houles, 


For fear of fever, by their ſpouſes; 
And couſin John declar'd *twas plain, 
The glaſs ſorctold a deal of rain; 


*T was not, he thoupit, with ſky fo fickle 


A proper time to ule the ſickle. 


My ſon, faid Hodge, now undeceiy'd, 
A uſeſul leſſon we've zecerr''d * 
Do t!,on, beiore to-morrow's dawn, 
For thee and me two ſickles bring; 
We'll help ourſclves, hate er betide ; 
Now, pow, tis time, the old one cried, 
That we were on the wing: 
This was the only ſtroke 1 feared, 
$he ſaid ; and all before the day appear'd, 
Moft wiſely were withdrawn, 


MY Tale, 1 know. is ſomewhat old: 
We'll try the moral to unfold, 
You, who have feather'd well your neſt, 
Scrips, Placemen, Penſioners, and Co. 
Living in eaſe and clover bleſt : 
I grieve to ſee you fretting ſo, 
Pinins diſtractedly about, and frightened ; 
At ev'cy fall alarm by fancy heighren'd ; 
*Tis, without queſtion, 
Excecding bad for your digeftion : 
Wherefore, I beg you, hear a little reaſon, 
Ang keep your terrors for the proper ſeaſon. 


When in petitions, form'd to ſoothe and flatte 


Beginning with Moſt gracious ! 
Its loving ſubjects hope that Government 
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Win, in its wiſdom, give them full content, 


Redrefling all that is vexatious ; 


< Let not your noble courage be caſt down; 


Sons of tue filk or the prunella gow: ! 
Its wiſdom ſcarce will ſtir atovt the matter. 
J hope you do not think 'twas meant, 
(A thing fo ſacred ard fo high) 
To drudge and labour for the good 
Of the poor ſwiniſh multitude, 
Juit like an eagle ſtooping to a 47, 
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Their coarſe petitions they Il be ſcarcely able, 
To bear upon the table; 
No, no, depend upon't, your doom 
Will never from this quarter come. 


Nor vet, when oppoſition-patriots warm, 

Raiſi g of eloquency a ſtorm, 

In ſpeech and writings bold, 

Tell us we are bought and (old, 

And thunder out Reform ; 

Need you, with fretting, or with fear, grow thinner 
You will not loſe one corporation dinner; 
Their tropes are good, tis divine to hear them, 
I only ſay — you necd not fear them. 


Put ſhould the p- ople once begin, 
Themselves to put the ſickle in; 
(The ſickle, mind, I ſay no more, 
For fear of miſrepreſentation;) 
O! ſhould John Bull himſelf prepare, 
Of his own crop to take the care, 
He, and his ſturdy ſons together, 
Coarſe grain'd, who fear nor wind nor weather, 
Your golden days indeed are o'er ; 
To borough-jobbing then adieu; 
Loans, contracts too, 
Snug ſinecures, and penſions, all, good bye! 
«© No ſong ne ſuppcr,”” then will be the cry: 
And foon you'll be no more, I gueſs, 
Thau c:-devants, or French Nobleſſe. 
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FELLOW CITIZENS, 


F an accused person should publish, previous 
1 to his trial, such explanation as he may think 
necessary, for understanding the merits of his 
cause, the law ordains for him a severe punish- 
ment; under the idea of the danger of thus influ- 
encing the determination of the jury. Now this 
may be very proper; but being so, with what 
colour of propriety. or justice can publications, 
tending to exasperate the minds of the public in 
general, and of juries of course, against any 9 

. who 
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who may have unfortunately come under the in- 
ordinate power of the Attorney General, be per- 
mitted? Yet such is the practice — the daily 
papers, which are engaged in the service of mi- 
nisters, are always to be found loaded with inso- 
lent misrepresentations of the objects of minis- 
terial persecution: The most ridiculous stories 
and malignant lies are so plentifully spread a- 
broad, that when the hour of trial arrives, it is 
more than probable, that a jury may be collec- 
ted of men rendered inveterate against the ac- 
cused, merely by having credited the falsehoods 
thus industriously circulated. PYM. 


D 


THE bead servants of the people, in almost every 
country upon earth have, during this long pe- 
riod, repeated, with indefatigable perseverance, 
the bloody experiment of dragooning their fellow 
citizens into silence and uniformity ; but with 
little effect. COOPER. 
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Aristocratic Inſolence and Democratic Bluntneſs. 


| CERTAIN PEER celebrated for the sua- 

vity of his manners, purity of morals, and 
meekness of spirit, had been accustomed in his 
afternoon walk, to hold frequent conversation 
with a neighbouring farmer, respecting his breed 
of cattle, the nature of his crops, mode of farm- 
ing, &c. until at last, emboldened by this fami- 
liarity, the farmer ventured to ask his Lordship's 
opinion respecting the War, and its duration.— 
GE#* d y*** bed, says the noble Peer, how 
dare you speak to me about Politics. G * q***# 
y bed, replied the honest Rustic, how dare 
you talk to me about Farming ? 
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From FABLES, Moral and Political. 
HE affairs of the Public touch us not $s 


nearly as our own. The misfortunes of the 
state are borne upon many $houlders, and the 
advantages thereof divided amongst many hands, 
and therefore each of them seem but of little 
moment to each of the particular inhabitants. — 
Old kings, as well as their subjects, die conti- 
nually, and new ones are daily born, who come 
into the world ignorant of all things, and have 
not yet either occasioned or suffered the misfor. 
tunes that their parents before them have. — 
Hence is apparent the great imprudence of men, 
who, when God has been pleased to rid them of 
one tyrant or ill king, having it in their own 
power to free themselves once, for all, from the 
like misfortune, and to establish a better form of 
government instead thereof, change the person 
of the tyrant only, not the tyranny, whereby 
the subjects were oppressed, and continue to be 
so. We might confirm and illustrate what we 
have said, by citing an infinity of examples from 
history, ancient as well as modern, proving that 
many, even of the very best of kings, that they 
may live with their courtiers, in splendour and 
luxury, notwithstanding their promises and oaths 
to the contrary, often take to themselves the 
estates of their subjects, under colour of forfei. 
ture and confiscation: that they fleece their sub. 
jects bare, by heavy taxes and impositions, un- 
der fair and specious shew of being excellent 
state physicians; that, according to the rules of 
art, they must breathe in time the veins of their 
people, torturing them in cruel and destructive 
wars, thereby exhausting their purse, and en- 
slaving their minds. From such numerous and 
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trresistable proofs, all men, even those of the 
meanest capacity, ought to be fully convinced, 
that whenever it pleases God to deliver a people 
from a tyrant, and to enable them to set up a 
freer form of government, it is a scandalous 


negle& in them not to avail themselves oi the op- 
portunity. 


FROM THE SAME. 


"THE counsels of the best and ablest men are 

generally most neglected and contemned in 
ill constituted and corrupt governments. There 
the wisest and most virtuous are generally 80 
hated by the nobles, and their ignorant, preju- 
diced, or interested followers, that not only 
their wholsome advices are nbt followed, but 
they themselves, when things go ill, are, through 
the malice and wicked designs of their rulers, 
brought to be looked upon as enemies to the 
common welfare. In this case, the only refuge 
these good citizens have left, is, to fly for pro- 
tection to some foreign or better government, 
and wait there in patience till time and woeful 
experience convince the inhabitants of the coun. 
try, trom whence they are driven, how much 
better it had been to have followed their salutary 
counsels, than to have compelled them to fly 
their native land ; and thus deprive themselves 
of the services of their only trae friends, 
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Proſtefts for the Poor. — Extract from a Newſpaper. 
With Comments. 


N inquisition was taken, Feb: 2. 1792, be- 
fore the coroner, at Heston, near Houn- 
slow, on the bed) of Edward Bradshaw, a poor 

| old 
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old man; and the following circumstances, dis: 
graceful to a civilized country, appeared in evi: 
dence. In his pocket was found a pass, 8igne 
by one of the magistrates for the city of London; 
to pass him from the parish of St. Lawrence Jury 
to his own parish, at Bristol. On Thursday, the 
12th ult. when put in the pass cart, to be conveyed 
to Bristol, he was so very weak, that it was evi- 
dent his life could only be saved by warmth, cares. 
and proper nourishment; yet, on that day, one of 
the coldest ever felt im this country, with ſcarcely a rag 
to cover his exhausted body, he was put into a cart; 
with four or five wretches of the same description. 
The consequence was, he languished till he came 
to the end of Hounslow town, and there ex- 
pired.“ | 


SUCH is the treatment all those are liable td 
experience Who may be guilty of the heinous 
crimes of age and poverty ; and this in not only 
a civilized, but a Christian country. Such are 
the rewards and consolations destined for the in- 
dustrious and useful members of this flouriſhing 
community. Such are the provisions made for 
those who have worn out their youth and strengtH 
in labouring for the maintenance of courts and 
novility, in administering to the luxuries of the 
great, the security of the wealthy and indolent; 
and the sustenance of all! Such are the provi: 
sions made for the worn out artizan and hus:- 
bandman, by the cual d:ſtrib:lion of the laws, which 
besides the immense emoluments of places an 
oftices, throws into the coffers of his Grace the 

uke of Richmond (God knows why!) twenty 
or thirty thousand a year, by way of additiona 
taxation on conls, which such poor folks, as you 
and I, my brethren! burn in our miserable gaf#- 
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rets; and which provide also, with equal libe- 
ralicy, for several other honourable members of 
the illustrious House of Peers. 

Such is the difference between bestowing cha. 
rity upon a great Lord, and upon one of us poor 
mechanical paupers. 

O Britons ! Britons! Oh! my poor friendless 
countrymen |! 


ONE OF THE POOR OF ENGLAND. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1BUs calls our Attention to the curious circumstance of the 
Flay of GRIEF-A-LAMODE having been ſelected for performance, 
on the evening of that day on which we were firſt informed that a 
mourning was to be ordered for the execution of Maria An- 
tionette. 

A PuitLanTHROPIST ſays, if the execution of Maria Antio- 
nette be ſufficient occafion for Engliſhmen to be decked in ſable, how 
deep ought to be our mourning for the hundred thouſands of our 

creatures, who have been already butchered i the preſent 
curſed war, 

The Eſſay, ſubſcribed BxuTus, we dare not inſert, it being ſo 
filled with truth, that ſome people would not only deem it libellous 
and. ſeditious, but even treaſonable. 

We will not pretend to convince A RovALIsr. 


The Favours of Cato, ScourGe, and GrxowLER, are re- 
erived. 


G 
NUMBER VIII. fy 
OF POLITICS FOR THE PEOPLE; 


Ox, HOG's WASH: 
Li be publisbed on Saturday, November 16th, 


POLITICS FOR THE PEOPLE ; 
O, HOG's WASH: 


(NUMBER III.) 


PRICE TWO-PENCE. 
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On Mr. ——'s projefting New Taxes. 


= vain the harraſs'd people ſtrive 

To keep their gaſping trade alive ; 

If bankrupt ——, whom all ſtars curſe, 
Has the diſpoſal of their purſe ; 

He, ante manum, will advance 

Our Future rents for preſent chance; 
And we ourſelves this year ſhall be 
Trick'd by a Million Lottery ; 

Where for one thouſand that get plumbs, 
Forty-nine thouſand ſuck their thumbs. 
Then rouſe yourſelves, ye Men of Lands, 
Of Engliſh hearts, and unbrib'd hands, 
And reſcue us from being ſlaves 

To home-bred Fools and foreign Knaves 
And if abroad we muſt be kick'd, 

Yet let us not at home be nick'd, 
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CHARACTER OF A MODERE, IN POLITICS. 
BY DRYDEN. 


DAMN'D nevters, in their middle way of ſteering, 
Are neither fiſh, nor fleſh, nor good red herring ; 
Nor male nor female they, nor this nor that, 
Nor bird nor beaſt, but juſt a kind of bat ; 
A half- bred monſter, true to neither cavſe ; 
With Tory wings, and Whiggiſh teeth and claws. 
PRO. To D. or Guize. 
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KING CHAUNTICLERE; 


O R, 
THE FATE OF TYRANNY: 


An Anecdote, related by Cilizen Thelwall, *: the 
appel Court Sociciy, during the diſcuſſion of a 
ueſtion, relative to the comparative Influence of 

the Love of Life, of Liberty, and cf the fuir Ser, 
on the Afions of Mankind. © 


E have been told, Citizen Chairman! by a 
learned orator, who seems very fond of 

liſe, and who has drawn so depraved and con- 
temptible a picture of human nature, that one 
must almost be ashamed of having lived to 
witness it, that the love of life must certainly 


have the strongest iniluence on the actions of 


mankind. And to prove his, he tells us a cock 
and bull story of Caractacus, at Rome ; who, 
when he had oft bis liberty, thought it was better 
to have life and love, with a proſpett of regaining 
his libertv, than to die and have no. ſuch proſped at 
all. He has told aleo another melancholy tale 


of a poor tortured slave in the West Indies; 


not remembering, that if this /cve of ie, or ra- 
ther, the fear of death, for the distinction is evi 
dent, which he is such an advocate for, did not 
rather reſtrain than influence the actions of man- 
kind, they would soon, by becoming acquainted 
with the real nature of that principle I am sup- 
porting, learn to strike unanimously for liberty, 
and flacer dn torture would be no more. This 
poor kidnapped negro, we are told, (for there 
are pressgangs to make men ſaves of labour as 


well as ſlaves or) having had his hands and 


tcet chopped cf}, by order of his tyrant masters, 
on account of some sd{7v:15 attempt to regain 
his freedem, was aiterwards put into a large fry- 
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ing pan over the ſire, that he might expiate, by 
his tortures, that impious love of liberty whicn 
he had the audacity to entertain. In the midst 
of his torments, we are told, that one of his 
companions, more compassionate than the rest, 
rushed towards him, and, aiming a blow with his 
cudgel, would have dashed out his brains, had 
not the poor mutilated wretch conceived (such 
is the curious reasoning that is offered to us by 
the tame advocates of life without liberty) that 
the tortures of the frying pan were preferable to 
instant death, and therefore lifted his poor bleed- 
ing stumps, with sudden terror, and broke the 
force of the blow. Now, if this magnanimous 
advocate ior the frying pin of deſpetſm, had hap- 
pened to have reflected a lit le on the physical 
laws of the animal frame, he would have known 
that this motion of the arms was merely invo- 
luntary, and that neither love, nor fear, nor li. 
berty, nor any other preference of the judgment. 
had any thing at all to do with it — it being natu- 
ral to all animals, after they have been long use! 
to periorm certain actions in consequence or 
any particular stimulus, applied either to the 
sight or any other of the senses, to continug 
those actions, by mere mechanical impulse, when- 
ever the usual objects are presented, without 
ever reflecting what it is they are doing: just as 
men, of base and abject minds, who have been 
long used to cringe and tremble at the names cf 
kings and lords, for fear they should be clapped 
up in bastiles, or turned out of their shops, con- 
tinue to cringe and tremble, when neither sh rs 
nor bastiles happen to be present to their im. 
ginations. 

But in order to set this difference between 
mental and muscular action, in a clearer point or 
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view before you, I will tell you, Citizen Presi 
dent! a little anecdote concerning a youthful 
exploit of my own.—Y ou must known then, that 
I used, together with a variety of youthful at- 
tachments, to be very fond of birds and poultry ; 


and among other things of this kind, I had a 


very fine majestic kind of animal, a game cock : 
a haughty, sanguinary tyrant, nursed in blood 
and slaughter from his infancy — fond of foreign 
wars and demestic rebellicns, into which he would 
sometimes drive his subjects, by his oppressive 
obstinacy, in hopes that he might increase his 
power and glory by their suppression. Now this 
haughty old tyrant would never let my farm- 
vard be quiet; for, not content with devouring 
Ly far the greater part of the grain that was scat- 


tered for the morning and evening repast, and 


snatching at every little treasure that the toil of 
more industrious birds might happen to scratch 
out of the bowels of the earth, the restless despot 
must be always picking and cuffing at the poor 
doves and pullets, and little defenceless chickens, 
so that they could never eat the scanty remnant, 
which his inordinate taxation left them, in peace 
and quietness. Now, though there were some 
aristccratic prejudices hanging about me, from 
my education, so that I could not help looking, 
with considerable reverence, upon the majestic 
ceccrations of the person of king Chaunticlere — 
such as his ermine spotted breast, the fine gold 
trappings about his neck and shoulders, the flow- 
ing robe of plumage tucked up at his rump, and. 
above all, that file ornamented thing upon his 
head there — (his crown, or corcemb, I believe 
yceu call it — however the distinction is not very 
Important) yet I had even, at that time, scme 
lurking principles cf aversion to barefaced des- 
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potism struggling at my heart, which would 
zomet mes whisper to me, that the best thing 
que couid do, either for cocks and hens, or men 
and women, was to rid the wo: id of tyrants, whose 
shrill m2: tial clarions (the prov-ocatives to tame 
and murder) disturbed the repos» and destroyed 
the happihess of their respective communities. 
So I believe, if guillotines had been in f:ishivn, I 
Should have certainly guillotined lim being de- 
sirous to be merciful, even in the stroke of death, 
and knowing, that the instant the brain 15 sepa- 
rated from the heart, (which, with this iustru. 
ment, is done in a moment,) pain and consci- 
ousness are at end — while the linge ring torture 
of the rope may procrastinate the pang for galf 
an hour. However, I managed the bus: ness 
very well; for I caught Mr. Tyrant by the head, 
and dragging him immediately to tne block, with 
a heavy knife in my hand, separated his neck at 
a blow: and what will surprise you very much, 
when his fine trappings were stripped off, I 


found he was no Þetter than 4 common tame 


scratch-dunghill pullet: no, nor half so guud, 
for he was tough, and oily, and rank with the 
pollutions of his luxurious vices. But that which 
it is particularly my duty to dwell upon, as ap- 
plicable to the story of the poor mutilated negro, 
1s the continuance of the habitual muscular mo- 
tion after (by means of the loss of his head) he 
was no longer capable of knowing whit he was 
about. In short, having been long in the habit 
of flying up, and ſtriking with his spurs, and 
cuffing about with his arms — or his wings, if you 
please (for anatomists can tell you, that arms are 
only wings without feathers, and wings are no- 


thing but feathered arms) he still continued the 


Same hostile kind of action, bouncing, and flap- 
H 3 * 
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ping, and spurring, and scuffling about, till the 
muscular energy (as they call it) was exhausted ; 
so tl at if the gentleman had been there, with his 
club stick, attempting to knock the mutilated 
tyrant down, ke might have concluded, every 
time that he flapped up his wings against the stick, 
that this effort of King Chaunticlere proceeded 
from the conviction that life was worth preser- 
ving even after he had lost his head: which, in my 
Cpinion, weuld be just about as rational as sup- 
posing that it can be worth preserving to that 


man who is writhing about in the frying pan 


d pl: mM: 

Tlus story was received with almost unanimous 
applause, as was also the whole speech, till Citt- 
zen Thelwall, alluding to the wonderful exertions, 
which Liberty was stimulating the French to 
make against the whole uni ed force of Europe, 
Je was interrupted by some of the members of 
ihe committee; and though, upon appeal to a 
+1;ew of hands, five or six toone appeared in his 
tivour, the chairman refused to hear him; decla- 
ed the society adjourned, and qu.tted the chair. 
his preduced considerable confusion; and, on the 
art of the committee, much insolent ab se; and 
even an attempt from one individual to do per- 
sonal violence to the speaker, by coming behind 
hun, and attempting to fling him down. Not- 
withstzending which he continued to harrangue 
the people; and was at last couducted away with 
shouts of triumph by the greater part of the 
cempanvy. 

On the ev cning of the next dcbate the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously agreed to. — 
1. That the free discussion of political opinions, 
in publ.c assemblies, is an invaluable and consti- 
tuticnal rig ht of Britons, which must be de 

fended 
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fended with the most jealous caution, and trans 
mitted inviolate to our posterity. 2. That in 
every public Debating Society it is the undoubted 
right of every individual, paying for his admis- 
sion, to deliver his sentiments freely; and that it 
is the duty of every chairman to support such 
speaker, as much as if he were a member of the 
committee of such society. g. That this right 
was invaded, and this duty violated on the even- 
ing of the last debate, both by the chairman and 
committee of this society. 4. That the charges 
and insinuations in the posting bill, distributed 
by the said committee, relative to that debate, 
are partly false, partly impertinent, and alto- 
gether unprincipled, and calculated to promote 
disturbance, and prevent the public exercise of 
the right of free and impartial discussion. 

That the chairman be called upon to make an 
apology, in the name of the committee, for the 
indecent violation of the duties of their station, 
and the respect due from them to the public. 

The chairman was accordingly compelled to 
beg pardon publicly of the society before the de- 
bate was permitted to proceed. 

These circumstances are important to be 
generally known; since they prove, that not- 
withstanding the false appearances which have 
been artfully assumed by int: iguing and inte- 


rested individuals, pretending to more authority 


than they have, there is no power in this coun. 
try that can openly and legally interfere to pre- 
vent the freedom of political discussion, if in, 
dividuals will have spirit enough to ass2rt it, 
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The Reflections of a True Briton. 


devourers of the people; and they do not ap. 
to have lost their original taste. 

Is it true, that the celebrated female republi. 
can, Macauley, gloried that her eyes had never 
been sullied by the sight of a monster, called 
King ? 

It was observed, by an antient author, that 
one might engrave the names and portraits of 
all 4 Princes on a ring.“ Since the days of 
the above author, would it be possible to disco- 
ver a sufficient number to fill up a second Ing ? 

Were it possible to love a king, (said Mon- 
tesquieu) I should have loved Henry the Fourth. 

Royalty, in this particular, resembles Chris. 
tianity, never having greater enemies than its 
ministers, | 

A Physician once said to his patient, who cre- 


dulously swallowed all his prescriptions : vou 


deſerve to be 8ick.” Thus tyrants may cry out 
to the swinish multitude, «« Ye deserve to be 
Slaves !”” 


An Italian prince reproached a young man 


with ingratitude, and with a cold insensibility to 


the favour he had conferred on him in his in- 
fancy. And what was this favour? By a most 
cruel operation, and at the expence of his man. 
hood, he had gonferred on him the advantage 


of an effeminate voice — too faithful a picture of 


the muldneſs of mornarchical governments! 


The republic of Rome increased in power and 


greatness, amid incess nt and most violent dis- 
tractions. Lutheranism made rapid progress 
amidst the vast varieiy of schisms that seemed 
to threaten its destruction. Will France prove 


an 


Vide Vopſcum, in Aurel. cap. 43. 
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an exception to the general rule? Concordia 
parve res creſcent. 

The art of reigning, the most important of all 
others, is the only art which a man is intitled to 
practise, without first having learned or even 
studied it. One may make the same remark 
respecting the command of armies, since one so 
often beholds at their head, boyiſh, profligate, and 
ideot princes. | 

To assert that nations are formed for kings, 
would be as absurd, as to pretend that ships are 
built, equipped, and freighted, out of pure love 
for the pilot. 

Before the French Revolution, France, that 
mighty nation, was no more than the anti-.cham- 
ber of Versailles! 

Bolingbroke has said, that there are three dif. 

ferent species in the human kind — Whites, 
Blacks, and Kings. This exception is more 
witty than true. The distance between king and 
man is far greater than between a black and white. 
The phrase of the Count d'Aranda seems much 
more just: I would fain be a dog or king for 
some time, in order that I might discover how 
brutes think.” 
M.onsieur Condorcet, when he announced in 
his Gazette, that our theatre had been shut up, 
on the news of Lewis Capet's death, plezzantly 
observed, That it was not the common players who 
ated in the farce of that day. 

A fast has been long ordained, in order to ex. 
piate the martyrdom of Charles I. If fasts were 
ordained for expiation of the infinity of atrocities, 
committed by kings, every day would be a faſt 

«« If we have a Prince, said Pliny to Trajan, it 


«« js, that he may 2 us from having a 
« Maſter,” Is this t 


language of modern cour- 
tiers ? 
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tiers? They glory in their servitude — and 
exclaim, with pride, „ The King, my Master!“ 
Away with stars and garters: The trappings 
of monarchy are the patents of slavery. 


Anglia vicisti, profuſo turpiter auro, 
Armis pauca, dolo plurima, jure nibil. 


England! thou hast conquered by a base pro- 
fusion of gold; nothing hast thou done by arms; 
nothing by right: To perfidy and foulest trea- 
chery thou owest all ! 


Gallia ! viciſti, armorum vi, jureque cuncta, 
Nil proſuſo auro, prefidiaque nibil. 


France! thou hast conquered by right and 


force of arms; nothing hast thou done by gold, 
nothing by pertidy ! 


Do-. 


Diſtreſſes of Spital Fields Weavers. 


HE extreme indigence and distress, suffered 
| by the numerous manufacturers, who have 
been robbed of all means of support by the pre- 
sent war, call, not only for the pity, but for the 
aid of the humane: Nor have these appeals to 
the finest feelings of the heart been slighted; 
Since several worthy characters have commenced 
a subscription, in favour of the poor Spital- fields 
weavers, whose calamities appear to be brought 
almost to the highest pitch of sufferance. With 
the hope of promoting so good a design, the wri. 
ter of these few lines wishes to anticipate those 
objections, which, having repeatly heard urged 
in private companies, he fears, it suffered to re- 
main unanswered, may influence the minds of 
many, and furnish them with pretexts for resist- 
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ing the importunities of the benevolent and hu- 
mane. 

The chief objections which have been urged 
against a general subscription, for these unhappy 
sufferers, are, that those master weavers, who 
have gained large fortunes, by the labour of 
these men, ought now to support them — That 
the maintenance of these unfortunate people, 
should be afforded by the respective parishes to 
which they belong — That the mitigation of the 
distresses of the army, employed in introducing 
monarchy into France, and now exposed to the 
inclemency of a foreign clime, has a prior claim 
to our attention — Lastly, that such a subscrip- 
tion might impede that which is already instituted 
tor the benefit of the distressed Clergy of France, 
and the French emigrants in general. 

With respect to the first objection, it may be 
remarked, that the fortunes, possessed by the 
master weavers of Spital- fields are not so im- 
mense, as will warrant, for a moment, the sup— 
position of their having been acquired by any op- 
pressions of the manufacturers; but are, on the 
contrary, such as might be expected to have been 
obtained from a profit more fairly proportioned 
to the profits of the workman, than that which 
is to be found in most other extensive manufac. 
tories. And surely, where this is the case, the 
manufacturers can h.ive no further claim on their 
immediate employers than on any individual of 
the community, who possesses the power of re- 
lieving them. Besides, when the early activity 
which the master weavers have exerted, for the 
relief of their workmen 1s considered, it cannot 
but evince, that not only no blame can rest with 
them, but that every praise is due to them for 
thier humaue anxiety to diminish those distresses, 


which 
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which they have in vain attempted to prevent. 
Nor must it be omitted in this place to remark, 
that in times like the present, the masters are 
joint sufferers with their journeymen, and that, 
consequently, many of them must be unable to 
indulge the pleasing propensities of a sympathi- 
sing heart, to that extent which they may wish. 
This observation cannot be esteemed unneces- 
sary, since it may guard the unfortunate against 
the atrocious attempts of wicked and designing 
men, who may artfully catch at the moment of 
distress, to point the vengeance of the desperate 
against particular individuals. | 

The answer to the second objection is brief, 
but cannot fail to be satisfactory. The work- 
houses of the different parishes, inhabited by 
these wretched people are now overflowing; and 
the poor rates are, consequently, so high, as to 
bear no comparison with those of the surrounding 

rishes. | 

To those, who are rather disposed to subscribe 
for the purpose of supplying with necessaries, 
the army which is engaged, in establishing mo- 
narchy in France, I make no hesitation to say, 
that their money would be much better employed 
in a subscription for the starving manufacturer, 
than for soldiers employed by government, let 
their distresses be what they may. For it should 
be considered, that to support the soldier is the 
particular business of a minister, appointed al- 
most for the purpose; and should tha: minister 
uot fulfil the duties of his office, he becomes 
liable to impeachment for his omission. Such 
a subscription, I therefore say, is unneces- 
sary — But that is not all — It is dangerous, since 
it leads to the infringement of some of those 
principles, which the admizers of our form of 


government 
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vernment will declare are, not only most va- 
luable and most essential, but entirely indispen- 
sible. 5 

The power of making war and peace is per- 
mitted to the king, the common's house resery- 
ing to itself the power of disbanding the army, 
by refusing the necessary supplies, at any time 
when, in its wisdom, it may conceive a war is 
likely to prove injurious to the nation, A sub- 
scription, therefore, for the support of the sol- 
diery, by private individuals, by taking the bu- 
siness out of the hands of parliament, destroys, 
in proportion to the sums subscribed, the just 
and constitutional balance which should be main- 
tained between the crown and people; and, in 
the same degree diminishes the necessary de. 
pendence of ministers on parhament. Nor must 
it be forgotten, that this principle is as certainly 
infringed by the subscription of a flannel waist. 
coat, as by a private loan of a million. — Pitiable 
indeed must be that army, which is supported by 
charitable contributions; and dangerous must be 
the state of this nation, when its Ministers have 
recourse to «<xrtorted benevclences, in the place of 
constitutional aids. | 

As to those who say, that they would have no 
objection to add to the sum collected for the 
Spital- ſields weavers, were it not that they have 
already engaged themselves in an expen ive sub- 
scription for the support of the distressed clergy 
of France — In the name of Charity and Justice, 
let these be asked, which of these parties have, 


at present, the strongest claim on the benevo- 


lent. Have not full thirty thousand pounds been 


already subscribed for the French emigrants; 


whilst the committee, engaged in favour of the 
Spital-fields weavers have, with all their kind 
| | exertions, 
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exertions, during almost five months, been only 
able to collect the sum of six hundred and twenty 
seven pounds? Have not many cf the emigrant 
priests been supplied with half-a-guinea per week, 
whilst the subscription for the Syital-tields weavers 
has been almost expended in procuring for them 
bread alone? Are not the Spital-fields weavers 
chiefly composed of the descendants of those un- 
happy men, who were driven from France for 
their attachment to the Protestant religion? — 
And is it not bel eved, among the Roman Catho. 
lics, who compose the emigrants of the present 
day, tlat the conversion of heretics, as we are 
called, to their holy faith, is a work, which cer- 
tainly secures to them the favour of heaven? 
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Systematic Murder. 


F him, who steeps his sword in the blood of 
thousands, Who disdains tamely to sacri— 

fice their antient and most sacred rights to law- 
less ambition, what shall we say, but that he 
adds barbarity to injustice; that he punishes the 
supposed offence which his own outrages had 
provoked ; and executes, with calm deliberation, 
those schemes of destruction, which even the 
sudden impetuosity of passion is insufticient to 
palliate! A disposition, naturally cruel, may 
be corrected by time, or controuled by circum- 
stances. But when the tender feelings of the 
heart are overpowered, by the suggestions of the 
understanding; when those suggestions are a- 
dopted frum choice, and confirmed by habit ; 
when they seize every opportunity, and rush 
into every extreme; when they call in artificial 
scverity, to promote artificial utility, and thus 
pursue; 
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pursue a bad end by the worst means; the en- 
ormities of ambition become more criminal in 
their motives, and more pernicious in their ef- 
fects. Instinctive cruelty acts only irregularly, 
and by starts; but a voluntary and systemmatic 
disregard to the peace of mankind is more con- 
stant and more terrible in its operations. The 
former crushes only those persons who, with or 
without reason, are the objects of resentment ; 
the latter spares not a friend, who appears in the 
character of a rival; and crushes every seeming 
or real obstacle to its remotest views, without 
distinction, and without hesitation. He that is 
barbarous from nature, may sometimes be over- 
taken by compunction; and review his crimes 
with detestation and horror. He that destroys 
his fellow creatures, for sake of personal advan- 
tages arising from their destruction, not only pro- 
vides an excuse for his outrages, but sanctifies 
cruelty with the name of wisdom; and reflects, it 
may be, upon his success with unfeeling indit- 
ference, or perhaps with savage exultation. 


White's Bamptonian Sermons. 
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A BALLAD. 
From the Proclamation — A Poem. 


N Gotham once we had a bird, 

1 More forward far than shy, 

What species 'twas I never heard, 
But chatt'ring 'twas and sly. 

With curious whims it was possess'd, 
To rail at all those things, 

Which pleased Gothamites the best; 
He spared not even kings. 
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The same with Aldermen, 


That came within his ken. 

A King, tis said, he once did spy, 
And soon his tongue let loose, 

He laugh'd, cried Bo, which did imply, 
He thought him but a goose. 


Each Gothamite was sadly stung, 
By all his jokes and jeers; 

But they could neither stop his tongue, 
Nor would they their own ears. 

But out of town a little way, 
They once this bird did find: 

Stop, said the May'r, hear what I say, 
A thought's come in my mind. 


See, see that rogue on yonder tree, 
Which has no other near, 


Now daubt me not, if all agree, 


We'll of this rogue get clear, 
We'll with a hedge encompass round 
The tree on which he sits, 
Here he may prate, in this his pound, 
Here have his laughing fits. 


Then all set to this hedge to raise, 
And told this saucy bird, 

Thou here may'st chatter all thy days, 
And we not hear a word. 


Then tow'rds him all their eyes they bent, 


And loudly cry'd huzza. 


Now Tom knew well what all this meant, 


So laugh'd — and flew away. 
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Saw he the May'r — he'd laugh outright, 
And thus he'd serve each Peer or Knight, 
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(NUMBER IX.) 
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"THE WOLF. 


WOLF, retiring from Whitehall, 
Where he had Stateſman been, 
Built for himſelf a Box fo ſmall, 

That few could be receiv'd within; 
The country all admir'd at this, 
And could not at the reaſon gueſs, 
Why one ſo wealthy and fo great. 
Should cage himſelf at ſuch a rate. 

Till at the laſt a Fox came by, 

A Courtier alſo, ſleek and fly, 

And thus in earneſt and in jeſt, 

His reaſon gave among the reſt, 
Perhaps my Lord Commiſſioner intends, 
Here only to receive bis boneſt friends. 
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THE REPUBLICAN COCK. 


A DUNGHILL Cock was raking in the ground, 
And flirted up a pearl; 

I would, quoth he, thou hadſt been found 
By ſome great Lord or Earl ; 

Myſelf a ſingle barley-born 
Would, rather, ſurely find: 

We creatures. that are dull, earth-born, 
Things only u/efu. mind. 

Whilſt they, who are divin:ly wile, 
And do from Jove proceed, 

Thy gawdy orient luſtre prize, 

And for thy beauty trade. 
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THE POOR DEBTOR, 
A TALE, 


With Reflections on the Equal distribution of justice 
in this Country. 
ron tus PERIPATETIC. 


ARRIVED, at the place of my designation, 
titne enough to learn that the poor unfortunate 
old man, to whom my unwelcome embassy 
was addressed, had just departed from his home. 
This was the third journey I had made, to no pur- 
pose, upon a trifling affair, which a man of parts 
in bis profeſſion * would have had addreſs to wit, 
diſſimulation, enough to have executed with ease 
upon the first: for so totally unsuspicious were 
the family of the poor debtor at my first appear- 
ance, that they pressed me, with all the generous 
ardour of hospitality, to set down with them to 
the breakfast table, alledging, that they knew he 
would be at home again in half an hour. So that 
I had nothing to do but to eat of the poor man's 
bread, and to drink of his cup, and enjoy, with 
hypocritical countenance, the friendly conversa - 
tion of his dearest attachments, and I might have 
secured the opportunity of making such a return 
of gratitude, as ninety- nine out of an hundred of 
all the attornies in England would have thought 
worthy of the highest commendation. — But in- 
conceivable as it may appcar-ts gentlemen of this 
description, my heart smote me at the bare idea: 
the whole system of intellectual nature seemed 
to revolt within me: and though half the attrac- 
tions of the little blooming maiden, who with all 
the unsuspicions innocence of youth, placed me 
rl. air, and Fepeated the invitations of 8 
| | Non 
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* That of an Attorney, 
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would have been sufficient, on any other occasion, 
to rivet me on the spot, I made an awkward apo- 
logy, told them I would call again, and retreated 
with a degree of confusion, which nothing less 
than the consciousness of perpetrated guilt could 
possibly have increased. | 

' Good, artless, hospitable family! said I, as I 
hurried back to the fields to indulge in privazy the 
starting tear — Ye little, smiling, unsuspecting 
cherubs! and thou sweet blossom of expanding 
beadty (for the interesting form of Anna had 
touched my heart) how little do you suspect the 
ruin that is perhaps impending. But my embar- 
rassment had roused suspicion. The eee 
when I returned, had departed for the day; the 
deportment of the wife was become distant and 
abrupt; and even the charming little Anna, 
lovely in the midst of her confusion, seemed to 
blush as much with anger, as with modesty,— 
Yet my heart was innocent of offence ; nor would 
I have blighted with the dews of sorrow the un- 
folding rose of her simple loveliness, for all tha: 
the spoils of legal oppresgiqn could furnish. 

The reader may prohably hear more gf little 
Anna hereafter; and in the mean time he will 
not de sorry to be informed that as all my expedi- 
tions were equally unsuccesstul, the poor man 
had an opportunity of settling his little debt with- 
out the assistance of the law: a circumstance 
agrecable enough to himself and family, who 
might otherwise have been irretrievably ryined; 
but not equally fortunate for his Grace the Duke 
of Grafton, the patriogic * ** *, and some 
other exalted chafacters, equally honourable and 
equally useful to society, who lost thereby some 
of thosę fees and emoluments which the Swin./þ 
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Multitude, who are guilty of Debt and Poverty, are 
justly doomed to pay for the support of their 
benignant Splendour. 

"Yes, Britons! it is but just that those illustri- 
ous characters who derive their bereditary wiſdom, 
and bered;tary virtues from the intrigues of Gallic 
Courtezans, and the amours of Theatrical Praſtitutes; 
yea, and the heirs apparent of those sagacious lu- 
minaries of political science, to whom we are indebt- 


ed for the important discovery that Truth is a Libel 


and a long train of amiable and active members of 
the community who have equal claims to national 
gratitude, should accumulate salutary burthens, 
for the better support of their sacred dignity, on 
the shoulders of -{:t;gous suitors in the Courts of 
Kings Bench, Chancery, and Common Pleas; and 
if you have the presumption ts print one sentence 
to the contrary, the learned advocate of a virtu- 
ous. Admmistration shall prosecute you for the 
audacious Libel: nay if you dare but ſpeak one 
wopd of discontent or doubt, within. the bounda- 
ries of a certain ſupient commercial Corporation, 
the ſteady and:conjiſtent Chief Magistrate shall atone 
for the patriotic” errors of his youth, by planting 
eonstables at your door, ts keep you out of your 
own castle. \ 

To be serious. The ee of litigation has 
Jong, and justly, been an: object of complaint. 
But the fees to practitioners do not, in fact, con- 


stitute the real oppressiom At would stagger all 


belief, were it to be fully stated, how considera- 
ble a part of the taxed costs. have been paid out of 

«thee practitioner” pocket, to nominal officers, to 
support the influence of 'patronage and corrup- 
tion, and increase the unwieldy opulence of an 
insolent aristrocrac. 


Nor 
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Nor does the evil end here. The equal ſpirit 
of the Englishlaw, and the constant attention of 


our government to proportionate taxation, have 


r determined that the quantum of alms paid. 
to these honourable characters by the suitor for 
forty shillings, and for ten thousand pounds, 
should be the same: and as there is a conside- 

rable difference beetween the actual and reco-, 


* costs, if a labouring man, or a little trades- 


man should have fifty or a hundred pounds due, 
to him in small debts of forty or fifty shillings, 
and should he seek redress according to the laws 
of the land, he must be inevitably ruined by 
the extra charges which his attorney has a 
right to claim, although he should recover a ver- 


dit in every individual instance, And yet a learn- 


ed authority has ventured to aftirm that the law of 
England is equally open to the rich and to the poor. — 
And so it is. — Facilis (to adopt a hackneyed que: 
tation. ) | 
Facilis deſcenſus Aderui: * 
NMoctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis. 
«« The gates of hell are open night and day: 
« Smooth the descent, and easy is the way.“ 


But the misfortune is, that while the former, 
who sues for thousands, obtains redress, the lat» 
ter, who sues for trifles, is ruined. 


See- 
A Dialogue between a Courtier and a Patriot, 
A FRAGMENT, from the N—— E 


——ů be without fear, 
Did dare to make the truth appear. 


Courtier. | 
HAT, Sir, can be the cause of the present. 
dissatisfaction of the People? 
| I 3 | Patr 101. 
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Patriot. Their dissatisfaction, Sir, is owing to 
a variety of causes; but the two principal seem 
to be, the uncertainty of the law in some essenti- 
al points, and the insupportable load of the public 
tuxes. 

Courtier, Whence, Sir, can arise this uncer- 
tainty of the law ? 

Patriot. It is owing, Sir, to the capricious de- 
tail of an arbibfary diſpoſition, which ſets up its own 
Caprice in the plate of law, and then makes the law 
as vague and uncertain as that very caprice itself; 
it is owing to a poor pusillanimity, that with so- 
licitude, is ever inventing new ſnares to entangle 
civil Liberty; it is owing to the pride and jealousy 
of power, which never thinks it can make it- 
self sufficiently felt; and, in short, it is owing 
to the vain desire of superintending a multi- 
plicity of minute objects, which would all work 
themselves clear, and be properly adjusted, 
without any such superintendance, For, Sir, in 
these circumstances, is it, in the least surprising, 
that the subject should be so often refractory to 
the authority of government, for while the laws, 
which limit and abridge the liberties of the people, 
are ever expounded with r;gour; thoſe on the other 
hand, which faveur natural freedom, receive too 
often, a negligent, a temporfiing conſtruction. 

Courtier. You say, Sir, that the public taxes 
are ly far too heavy, but you do not consider, 
that it tl.e people are left too much at their ease, 
they grow, by a natural consequence, lazy, ar- 
regant, rebellious, and untractable. 

1 « irict; Gracious Heaven! will assuring to 
men the fruits of their labour, give them an aver- 
sion to iudustry? Will men become rebels be- 

cause 
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- 2ase their happiness is secured and promoted? 
But the fear is, that they will prove arrogant. — 
Alias! I know, that little tyrants would be glad to 
ce them crouch like ſlaves under their maſters laſh, 
But I would desire to know to whom should the 
subject bend, while his conduct is free from re- 
proach or guilt? There is no power on earth, 
but that of the laws, and of the legal sovereign, 
to which an honest member of society owes any 
deference. I would ask further, will usurpation 
be as sure of having obedience paid to it, as will 
that mild authority, which ereates for itself, a 
kind of paternal empire over the hearts of men, 
by works of beneficence, and by generous deeds 
that call for gratitude, affection and esteem ? Be. 
lieve me, I know the character of the people; 
they are not what they are represented, Are 
they dispirited, nay disaſfefted? It is owing to 
their grievances, Is their temper soured ? and 
are they grown reluctant to obey? It is because 
they find themselves for ever acquiring, and never 
Sure of possessing. In sober sadness, this is the 
truth; but it is e with art; designing men 
dogmatize on the subject, and they endeavour to 
give their falsehood the air and sanction of appear- 
ing systematical. The principle upon which they 
ground themselves is, that the race of man lives in 
ſubſerviency to a very ſmall part of the ſpecies, and that 
the world was made for the uſe of themſelves and a few 
leading men. 
Courtier. It is an inconceivable pride, and yet 
a pride too common in the human mind. 2 
Prtriot. Not so common as you imagine; we 
hear it indeed often, but it is from men who are 
acting a part; it is a sort of paradox in politics, 
that never had one sincere believer. I will ven- 
tupe to Say, there never yet existed a perſon of 
COMMOY 
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common ſenſe, however eminent bis station, who u 
a comparative view of himſelf, and the people who 
Support, who nourish. and defend him, did not 
Jhrink back with humility into himſelf; for he feels 
his imbecillity, . his necessities, and his state of 
dependance. . His pride is a mask, a mere assu- 
med character, but the mischief is, he is so prac- 
tised in the character, that he has learnt to play 
it well, and to impose upon his audience. 

Courtier. It must be owned, indeed, that the 
people are rather too much depressed; but hap- 
pily little is wanting to that race of men, inured 
as they are to penury and labour! Beyond the 
excitements of appetite, and the first wants of 
nature, their ambition never rises: let them 
have bread, and they have content along with it. 

Patriot. To say the truth, Sir, one would 
imagine that you had lived your days in courts, 
for you are master of the language. What you 
have now advanced has been too often rung in 
the ears of the most amiable of princes, in order 
that Le might be the more readily induced to 
oppress his people, and that he might do it with- 
out remorse. The people, it is true, have not 
the incrdinate wants, which luxury has created 
in the higher ranks of life; and therefore they 
are more likely to be reasonable in their com- 
plaints and demands. In the court- dictionary. 
to want the necessaries of life, implies the want 
of ability to maintain fuenty uſeleſs horſes, and as 
many idie drones in livery; in the honest meaning 
of the simple labourer and mechanic, it is to 
want wherewithal to nourish a poor old father, 
bending under years and infirmities; to rare a 
Little race of infants, whose feeble arms are yet 
unit ier work; and to comfort a virtuous wife, 
who is either breeding, or nursing a new object 
of the Fate. Courtter, 
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Courtier. But, Sir, will you not allow, that 
there are times of public calamity, when Govern- 
ment may exert a diſpenſing power, and ſtate neceſ- 
ſity is then the law which imposes new burthens 
and taxes on the people ? 

Patriot. No, Sir, I will never allow it. To 
that ſtate neceſſity Iam a perfect stranger; the oc- 
cas ion for that dispensing power | have never yet 
seen. But to represent things in their true lights; 
do you know where the mischiet lies, that makes 
the labourer and mecha nick groan in misery? It 
rests with that fc. coke claſs, as it is called, who 
paſs away therr bours in idleneſs and riot; by them 
the whole burden is thrown upon honesty. They 
reap almost all the advantages of the civil union: 
and yet contribute the least to its su»port; they 
do nothing for the strength and dignity of the 
government, which gives them so much ease and 
enjoyment. They repay nothing for the benefits 
they receive; and yet in their case it seems a 
privileged, an honourable insolvency. 


S- 


13 RUSSEL, alittle before his execution 
being flattered with hopes of lite, by some di- 
vine, if he would acknowledge to the king, that 
cc he believed subjects had, in no case whatever, 
«« a right of resistance against the throne.” He 
answered in these words. „I can have no con- 
«« ception of a limited Monarchy which has not 
« a right to defend its own limitalions, my con- 
«« science will not permit me to say otherwise 
to the King.“ 
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CATALOGUE 
The origin of Evil. 


Aga Regia, 
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RAISONNEF. 


This is a book of great anti · 
quity, it bearing the ſame date 
with the firſt inſtitution of Mo- 
NARCKY, by the Aſlyrians. 


g or the) Printed in a red letter and 
ACTIONS of KINGS, N in black Moracco, the 


. 


A discourse on the e- 
normous sin of Covetous- 


eſs, | 


A Practical essay on 
Compound Intereſt, print- 
ed at VENICE, cum 
Privilegio. 


The History of Finance, 
with ſome remarks cn the in 
efficacy of the Bankrupt Laws. 


A $sketch of the environs 
of DUNKIRK. 
Crude t ts on the 
Slave Trade, or an illus- 
tration of the Rights of 


leaves ainęd. 

Of the intrigſic merit of theſe 
works we haye it not in our pow- 
er to ſay much: bat when we 
| view their ſplendid binding and 
expenſive gilding, we are diſpo- 
| ſed to imagine them to have be- 


longed to ſome very iluſirious 


perſonage. We therefore cannot 
avoid this apportunity of calling 
t he attention ofthe,public to them, 
ſince others may diſcover in them 
merits, which, as plain, but ho- 
| neſt tradesmen, we confeſs we 


4 cannot. 


| 

Written by ſome voung Men, 
not much knawn in the paths of 
| Science, 


> Of theſe works we can ſay ng 
more than that they are printed 
on common Fools Cap, and ſplen ; 


didly bound in Caf, but — age 
lettered, 


Humanity. 


Burlesque upon Burles- | enough to aſſert, that in this work 


que. 
A Farce. 


Some per ſona have been bold 


are to be diſcovered indiſputable 
marks of the bereditery wiſdong 
of its authors. That Wiſdom 
runs in the blood, like Madneſs 
or the King's Evil, is not an ar- 
ticle of our creed, nor will the 
work before us have any tenden- 


Cy to make us apoſtatiſe from the 
faith in which we have been edu- 


cated, 


mͥ 
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THE 
GUARDIAN ANGEL 


E 
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Appearance is against 
them. 


A Farce. 


| 


The Excellency and 
Beauty of the CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


THE 
AUCTION ROOM. 


A Farce. 


KING and NO KING, 
O R 
The Plunder partitioned. 
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OR HE 
BENEFICENT SYLPH. | 
A Romance, 


T E a 
RUSSIAN WIFE, | 
A Tragedy. 


From theſe ridiculous farees it 
is impoſſible that the public can 
derive either pleaſure or advant- 
age. Indeed the Adors who re- 


| preſent the chief c baraclert muſt 


be under the neceſſity of cxerting 
all their addreſs in averting the 


>fary of that part of the Public 


who have been induced to attend 
to a Farcical Repreſertatin, 
which cannot fail to corrupt the 
public mind, and materially in- 
jure their deareſt intereſis as Ex- 
GLISHMEN, and their moſt /o- 
lemn rights as MEN. 

By the Bench of Biſhops. __—. 
The diſcerning reader will imme- 
diately diſcover, even on viewing 
a few pages of this book that cha- 
raCteriſtic animation which proves 
the right reverend authors to be 
truly intereſted in the ſubject in 
which they have here engaged 
themſelves. 


The former of theſe works is 
by Staniſlaus King of Poland, — 
The latter is a work performed 
by his neighbours, the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia and the King of Pruſſia, 
We ſcruple not to aſſert that 
theſe works ought to be carefully 
read by all the people of the 
Earth. 


By CATn ANN, Empreſs of 


| 
all the Ruflias. — In this and 


the other works of this ſentimen · 


| tal and pathetic Author:ſs, the 
>reader will find ſccnes well calcu» 
| lated to herrow the ſoul and call 


up the tendt reſt paſſions. Of the 
tragedy, The Ruſſian Wife, we 
mult obſerve, that little care in- 
deed ſeems to be had in the pre- 
ſcrvation of Charader, but the 
denouement is intereſting and the 


Plat 
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Plot, which appears to have been 
well managed. This Lady, we 
are credibly informed, conde- 
ſcended to perform a principal 
character in this truly horrid tra- 
gedy of her owu compoſing. 


Sermong on T oleration. In theſe discourſes which ſo 
Humility fully breathe the ſpirit of the di- 


ww” vine Author of Chriſtianity, an 
Charity intelligent reader will ſoon diſ- 
and Brotherly love. cover. the pen of Dr, Horſly. 


The Anatomy of an 
EQIVAL ENT. By a Member of Parliament. 
The Anatomy of the 
* Abſorbing Veſſels. } 
A true, exact and faith- 
ful descriptien of the 
purity of the ENGLISH | 
CONSTITUTION, By John Wharton, Eſq: M. P. 


ALGERNON STD 
NEY on Government. Theſe works having formerly 


_ | been much read. are conſequently 
LOCKE, on Govern rather foiled, in conſideration of 


ment. which, and their being now out 
The RIGHTS of þof faſtion they will be ſold ex- 
ENGLISHMEN, with | ceeding cheap, and muſt of courſe 


MAGNA CHARTA, | nenen, fade Cad, 


the BILL of RIGHTS, | e. 
&c. 


1 
The Caſtle Builders, wag By the Powers confederated 


. 1 for tlie eſtabliſhment of Monarchy 
popery against chriſtianity. \ in France. 


Interesting remarks The long and ſucceſsful expe - 


| >Ticnce of the Author of this work 
on the GUINEA trade. } (Mr. H. Duxpas) in this lucra- 


tive trade, mnſt aſſure the readers 
of the fulleſt informat'on on ſo 
truly intereſting a ſubje ct. 


By a ſociety of ſinecure Placenen 
and Penſioners 


SEJANUS, | 
A scrious Tale. By Mr. PITT, 


ALL 
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ALL in the WRONG, His MajesTyY's SxxvAVxrz. 
Although it may appear incon- 

.. ſiſtent with our intereſts as tradeſ- 
—— à curious wy t 1 f men, we cannot help ſaying that 
arces as regulariy } theſe performances are only calcu - 


acted by lated for thoſe who have 
3 | Common ſenſe, and are morede- 
lighted with Grimace and Stage 

Trick. 

The Improvement of the) By the AuTzons of the War. 
Britiſh Commercial Inte- (I ᷣ THuſtrations by fl. Dux- 
DAs, plainly proving that WAR 
reſt, or a NEW Introduc- neceſſarily increaſes National 
tion to Buſineſs and Trade. ] Proſperity, Population aud Hap- 
THE | ThePurchaſer of theſeVolunes 
LAWSof ENGLAND. | will, without any addional ex- 


pence, be immediatel in poſ- 

Necessary to be known ee — — N 

by every British Sub- ee worſe CONFOUND= 
jeèct, in 44 folio as 


ED. 
lumes. 


The ART of 7 8 the Ar * 
TORMENTING. OURTS OF LAW, and their 


numerous retainers. When it 
is conſidered who the Gentlemen 
are, by whoſe labours this work 
is accompliſhed, we ſhall obtain 
credit to the aſſertion that, No- 
thing is omitted which can im- 

prove the art zo the big heſt degree 
of refinement. 

THE J This is evidently by a writer 


* CTY who for ſome tune ſigned himſelf 
ASYLUM for Id England ! but has now taken 


F * G ITI E S. | tue title of a Citizen of the Iſland 
of Gulls. 


The Syſtematic Arrange-) This is the acknowledged work 
of the HERALD AT ARMS, an 


ment of INSECTS the Right Hououruhle the * 
and REPTILES.) CHANBERLAIN, 


A COMMENTARY 
on Cæsar's expression 
of Veni, Vidi, Vici. By LORD MULGRAVE- 


C193 
The laſt day of Deſpotiſm, 
with the downfall of 


Hrants, and a practi- p publiſhed by the people of France 
cal essay on Regene- 


ration. 
The HOG has lost his | Published by the People 
PEARL. of ENGLAND, 


The security of En- 


lishmens lives. — Bri-] 7, 6 
fia Liberty, or the free 27 are — 92 fals 
porn Subject's Inheri- | at a very low price, far below 
tance. —Rights of a free | Heir oRiGINAL cost. 


People. 
PLAIN ENGLISH. | By OLD HUBERT: 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


1% A Tale unſold 

& To harrow up'the Soul, freeze the free Blood; 
% Make each particular Hair to ſtand on end 

* Like Quills upon the fretful Porcupine.“ 


THOMAS MUIR, Exq. 
AN D 
The Rev. THOMAS FYSHE PALMER, 
The Victims of 


N the trial of Mr. MUIR, Lord Juſtice 

Clerk, said, most saguciouſiy and charitably 

like a Fudge and like a Lord — that he never liked 
the French all bis days, but now he hated them. 

 — That harranguing such multitudes of ignorant 

Weavers about their grievances, might have been 

attended 


E ago 1] 


attended with the worst consequences to the peace 
of the Nation and the safety of our gracious Con⸗ 
stitution. | 

— Mr. Muir might have known that no &tteri- 
tion would be paid to such a RABBLE.* What 
fight had they to repreſentation ? He could have told 
them that the Parliament would never listen to 
their petition. — How could they think of it? A 
Government in every Country should be like 4 
Corporation; and in this country it is made up of 
the landed intereſt, which alone has a right to be 
represented; as for the RABBLE, who have no- 
thing büt personal property, what hold has the 
nation of them? What security for the pay ment 
of their taxes ? tbey may pack up all their properties 
on their backs and leave the country in the twink» 
ling of an eye, but landed property cannot be 
removed, | | 

Mr. Muir was sentenced to TRANSPORT:*= 
ATION for FOURTEEN YEARS! a sentence 
which one of his judges, (Lord Henderland, ) de- 
clared it wrung his very heart to mention. —AnotheF, 
of his judges, indeed, (Lord Swinton,) thought 
no punishment could be found in our law ſufficient 
now that torture is abolished. - 


How various and innumtrable 1 
Are thoſe who LIVE upon the RABBLE. 


Butlet- 


Shall we bend low und in a bondsnians key 

With bated breath aud wifſering bumbleneſs 

$8:y this, Fair Sir, You ſpit on ui laſt Weflneſday, 
Tou ſpurn'd as ſuch & day, another tine 

You called 4s dogs, and for theſe eourteſies 

Welt lend von thus inuch nibnĩes. 


Shakeſpeare, the. 


1 

The Oracle of the 3d. of December tells us (are 
we Englishmen that hear it!) that Mr. Muir and 
Mr. Palmer are now on board the hulks at Wosl- 
wich“ —that the vessel in which they were first 
put, had three hundred Convicts on board. that 
the next day they were ſeparated and thereby rob- 
bed of that comfort which they had derived from 
each others company. {—that they are at present 
IRQNED and obliged to perform the same labour 
as their fellow prisoners. E e 

This is the situation of a Clergyman and of a 
Gentleman, for whom the judge we have already 
mentioned, (LordHenderland, ) thought whipping 
too severe and disgraceful, the more especially, he 
says, to a man who had bore bis character and rank 
in life. The punishment however. accords with 
the passionate epithets which the Lord Advocate 
was pleased to bestow on Mr. Muir,of WRETCH, 
FIEND, DEMON of DISCORD, &c. 


Bratus thou fleep'st, | 
4 > 0 - SHAKESPEARE. 


In Mr. Muir's ſentence it is particularly ſpecified That 
the ſaid Thomas Muir be carried back to the Tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh, therein to be detained till he is delivered over for being ſo 
Tranſported, Sc.“ | 

In Mr. Palmer's ſentence we alſo find it pore, © That 
the ſaid T. F. Palmer, be carried back to the Tolbooth of Perth, 
therein to remain "till an opportumty offers of Tranſporting him.“ 

T Happily it was not in the power of their tormentors to 
rob them of the convittion of having adted agreeably to conſci- 
ence, and of having engaged in a good, a juſt, and a glorious cauſe ; 
with the hope that therr ſufferings will not be wholly loſt ; but will, 
by the bleſſing of that great being whom they ſerve, be rendered effica- 
cious to the good of their fellow creatures. 


No. X. Will he publiſhed on the 14th. December 179. 


Erratum. Page 68, 6th line from the bottom, for Britih Tyrants read Brutiſh 
Tyrants. 


* We can promiſe our Readers that the continuation of the 


IIiſtory of England, by Old Hubert, will appear in onr next. 


| POLITICS FOR THE PEOPLE ; 


(NUMBER X.) 
PRICE TWO. PEN E. 


THE moſt deſpotic Governments depend for their exiſtence on 
opinion, as well as the moſt free. If the concert of Princes ſhould be 
baffled, the prejudices of their ſubjects will be ſhaken, and the foun- 
dation of their thrones will from that moment be inſecure. 


Behold then, once more, a criſis which has ſo often occurred in 
hiſtory ; which has preſented ſo frequent and ſo awful a warning to 
« ralers, and has preſented it ſo often in vain! A government bank + 
rapt by its own waſte and folly ; ſenſible of its inſecurity, and there- 
fore jealous, irritable, and oppreflive. A people already labouring 
under almoſt intolerable burthens, and doomed to ſuffer others more 
heavy ſtill —- caſting off with its prejudices, the habitual ſubmiſſion 
and reſpe& to its rulers, and imbibing thoſe immutable truths which 
pre ſo dangerous to oppreſſors, and, ſometimes indeed fo fatal to 
thoſe who are oppreſſed. Every day the breach widens. — the 
ſword at length is drawn, and the ſcabbard caſt away.—In the dread- 
ful conflict which follows, there is only one alternative; The Go- 
vernment muſt be overturned, or the people reduced to the condition 
of beaſts. We cannot have forgotten the cauſes which have produ- 
ced the revolutions of Switzerland, Hollandband England. — whiat 
have ſo recently produced the revolution of France, the ſame cau- 
ſes are again conſpiring to ſhake all Eyrope to its centre; and to form 


a new æra in human affairs. 
A Letter commercial and political, addreſſed to the Rt. Hon. Nm. 
Pitt, by Faſper Wilſon, Ei. | 


— << 


WHAT mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces, and prind the 
faces of the poor. Iſaiah iii. 15. 

To turn aſide the needy from Judgement, and to take away Tux 
RIGHT from the poor of my people, that widows may be their prey 
and that tney may rob the fatherleſs. | 


AND what will ye do in the day of viſitation and in the deſolation 
which ſhall come from far? to whom will ye flee for help? and 
where will yuu leave your GLORY ? Iſaiah x. 1.2.3. IT 
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Dissertation on the By an Aſeciation of Seiks 
Diſeaſes of the Heart. ſ and INFORMKKs. 


The union of Piety and) 
Morality with pious Pray- 


By Eqward Lond T:vartow, 
ers on Several occasions. 


By the ſociety for furniſhi»g 
the Army with Cloat!itng, - The 
Authors of this work hav: 1- ne 
ere little more or leſs t an pub- 
liſhed a new edition wit! a new 
title, a trick well knoun tot eir 
trade, of a work entitled, The 
Uncor/titutional mode of railing 
Monics by BEXEVOLENCES, firſt 
publiſhed by the STUARTS. 


old game, with Too civil 


A new way to play an 
oy balf, j 


A mock heroic essay on 
Nothing, and Hurto; br un- „ By Edmund Burke, 
ho, or the Stper-natu al. 


A complete pradlicul 
treatise on Hibandry. 
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Court and Hir lequin By Lords Loughbercngh and 
ev ery 6 here, a Panto. { Audty, Sir C. Elliot, Sc. 


MMC, 


Judges, forming the new A 


By the Piſl.ops, Adnurals aud 
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The Plain Dealer, — 5 r. JOEN HORNE TOOKE, 
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Tlluftrations of the de-: 
pravity of Human Nature. j By the Members of the Jockey 


Club, 
The Liberty of the Preſs 
established. — Remarks | 


on the management of | 
the Tongue. —And the 5 Þy the Keepers of Baſziles. 


Triumpb of Liberty, a sen- 
timental poem. 


Honest Man's fortune] By crrizEN FROST. 


The young Man's best 0 | 
This is a work in Old Engliſh, 
exceedingly ſcarce, nearly, if not 
Virtue rewarded quite out of print. Nor can a 
; new Edition, in theſe times be 
within our expectations. 
Parody on the old song : 
of the Vicar of Bray. Bur- By sir . u 55 
then of the song, III 
arink my Gallon a day Sir.” 
An eſſay on Reform. By theLox DaNCoRRESPONU- 


ING SOCIETY. 


Sketches —— By CHARLES PIGOTT. 
in high preservation. 


Dependence on the 


Great, a truly intereſting 8 By ibe late Mr. Sutherland, 
and ajflictive Tale. 


That truly bumourous 


farce of Don Quiæotte in | By th: DR or Ric cg. 
Eng land. — with The 


Changeling, a true Tale. 
K 3 
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An essay on Optics, 

with a new theory of 

Vision. By Lord Howe, 
The Spectator, a Co- 

medy. — With the farce 

of All in a Miſt. 


Council of the Moon, Printed at PILINII2. 


The Runaways. 
medy. 


The Tutor of Truth.—1 
The laſt Day of Tyrants, | 
with an elegy On Royalty. Is By — an Exile. 
— T heSwindlers detected, 


and a Peep behind the Cur | 
tain. 


a Co- By The Doren. 


By the Loxps or Tux Brn- 


The favourites of Feli- 
city, or the Fools of Qua-| 


CHAMBER, 
l:ty. 
Hard Labour and little) n 
Profit, or Industry un- By Lord MANSFIELD, Clerk 
rewarded. 


of the Court of King's Bench. 


The prospect of hu- ] By the Spitalfields Weavers, 

man Misery. and the numerous Manufacturers 
| out ot employ. 

The grounds and rea- 
ſon of the contempt of the 
Clergy, with necessary \ By the, Author of E/abli/uments, 
deductions from the 
1ythe Laws. 


The Sermon on the Mount 


. By the dignified Clergy. 
humourously travesticd } «ad TW 
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The beauty of Iod 
ness. By F—. B. of Qs. 


A congratulatory ad- 9 
dress to Sir James Saun- 
derſon, the late Lord 
Mayor, for his excessive] By joHN WILKE s, Auro. 
zeal in the preservation {of the North Briton, and onc: 
of the Rights and Liber- . the — — of Liber 
ties of a free People. — | 77 5 nde Chamberlaingof Ton- 
And a Remonstrance 1 
with the French Nation 
tor their want of Religion. 


TheGuardian of Liber- | By Sir James Sanderſon. 
ty, a Satire. | 


Limberbam, or the com- f preſent Lord Mayor. 


City Honours, a e com. | By PAuL LE MxsURIER, the 
pleat Courtier. 


The pleasant comedy 0 


Newly revived by the joint la- 
J bours of ALDERMAN WATSON, 


the Commiſſury, and HAVILAND LE MESURIER, 
brother to the Lord Mayor. 
— —_—_ — — 


PIES are the principal agents of a govern. 
ment weak, restless, and mutinous ; and the 
quantity formerly in Paris is incredible; besides 
a great number who made it their sole business, 
almost all that large corps, who byday clean shoes 
and at night carry a falor, that is, a farthing can- 
dle in a paper lanthorn, are of that honourable 
order. They were moreover very frequently 
employed in a criminal curiosity, rather than in 
what strictly regarded the public utility; all their 
K 3 discoveries 
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discoveries, so artfully procured, frequently pro- 
duced nothing more than a false light, which de- 
ceived the magistrate. What was worse, this 
corps of informers, seduced by bribes, became a 
corrupted mass that infected. society; all the 
pleasures of conversation was banished ; men 
could no longer open their hearts to each other ; 
they were reduced to the cruel alternative of 
imprudence or hypocrisy. In vain did the soul 
struggle to express its ideas of patriotism; it 
dared not declare its sentiments; saw the snare 
that was spread, and pierced with grief, returned 
cold and solitary to its secret abode. In a word, 
men were then incessantly obliged to disguise 
their words, their looks, and actions. O! how 
distracting to the generous soul, who saw the 
monsters of his country smile while they preyed 
upon it; who saw, and dared not point them out. 


It has been abundantly proved, that the liberty 
of the press is the true measure of the liberty of 
the people, and is equivalent to a mathematical 
demonstration. The one cannot be attacked 
without injury to the other. Our thoughts ought 
to be perfectly free; to bridle them, or stifle 
them in their sanctuary, is the crime of leze 
humanity. What can I call my own, if my 
thoughts are not mine?“ 

— — f 
In going from this place, I observed foward 
the right, on a magnificent pedestal, the figure of 
a negro; his head was bare, his arm extended, 
his eye fierce, his attitude noble and command- 
ing; round him were'spread the broken reliques 
of twenty scepters; and at his feet I read these 
words : To the avenger of the new world. 
I cried out with srprise aund joy — © Ves, 
they said, with equal rapture; « Nature has at last 


produced 
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produced this wonderful man, this immortal man, 
who was at last to deliver a world from the most 
outrageous, the most inveterate and atroci- 
ous tyranny. His sagacity, his valour, his pa- 
tience, his fortitude, and virtuous vengeance, 
have been rewarded ; he has broke asunder the 
chains ot all his countrymen. So vast a number 
of slaves, oppressed by the most odious servi- 
tude, seemed but to wait his signal to become $0 
many heroes. Not the torrent that breaks the 
dykes, nor the bursting thunder, have a more 
sudden, or a more violent effe&t. At the same 
instant, they poured forth the blood of all their 
tyrants; French, Spanish, English, Dutch, and 
Portuguese, all became a prey to the sword, to 
fire, and poison. The soil of America drank 
with avidity that blood for which it had so long 
thirsted; and the bones of their ancestors, cow- 
ardly butchered, seem'd to rise up and leap for joy. 

The natives have reassumed their unali- 
enable rights, as they were those of nature. 
This heroic avenger has given liberty to a world, 
of which he is the tutelar deity; and the other 
world has decreed him crowns and homages. 
He came like the storm which extends itself over 
some criminal city, that the thunder is ready to 
destroy; he was the exterminating angel, to 
whom God resigned his sword of justice ; he has 
shown, by this example, that, svoner or later, 
cruelty will be punished; and that Providence 
keeps in reserve such mighty souls, to send them 
upon the earth, that they may restore that equi- 
librium which the iniquity of ferocious ambition 
had destroyed. | 


Three 
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Thre2 things are held in peculiar honour 
among us, to be the father of a child, to culti. 
vate a field, and to build a house. The culture 
of the land is also moderate; the husbandman 
does not toil from early dawn till after sun-set, 
bear all the heat of the day, and exhausted sink, 
imploring in vain a small portion of what springs 
from the labour of his hands. Can there be a 
destiny more distressful, more horrid, than that 
of the poor peasant, who finds his labours con. 
tinually increasing, and fills with groans the 
short space of his days? What slavery is not 
preferable to the eternal struggle against those 
vile tyrants who continually pillage their huts, 
by imposing taxes en extreme indigence? The 
excess of contempt, with which they are treated, 
makes them insensible, even to despair ; and, in 
his deplorable condition, the oppressed, degraded 
villager, while he ploughs the heavy land, bows 


down his head, and finds no difference between 
himself and his ox. 


When we see the print of Gargantua, that has 
a mouth as large as an oven, and swallows at 
one meal twelve hundred pounds of bread, twen- 
ty oxen, a hundred sheep, six hundred fowls, 
fifteen hundred hares, two thousand quails, a 
thousand barrels of wine, six thousand peaches, 
&c. &c. &c. who does not say, „ That is the 
mouth of a King?“ 


I observed, that there were guards who pre. 
served the public security, and prevented any 
one from disturbing the hours of repose. — 
«« You there see, said my guide, „ the only 
sort of soldiers for which we have any occasion; 
we have no devouring army to maintain in time 
of peace, Those mastiffs, which we formerly 


nourished 
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nourished, that they might, when commanded, 
fly upon the stranger, were well nigh devour- 
ing the children of the house; but the torch of 
war, once extinguished, will never more be re- 
lumined; the sovereigns of the earth have deigned 
to hear the voice of Philosophy; connected by 
the strongest bands, by those of interest, which 
they have discovered after so many ages of er- 
ror ; reason has taken possession of their minds; 
they have attentively considered that duty which 
the health and tranquillity of their people im- 
poses on them; they place their glory in good 
government, preferring the pleasure of making 
a small number happy to the frantic ambition of 
ruling over countries desolated, or filled with 
ulcerated hearts, to whom the power of a con- 
queror must for ever be odious. These kings, 
by common consent, have fixed bounds to their 
dominions, and such as Nature herself seems to 
have assigned, in separating them by seas, by 
forests, or mountains; they have learned, that 
a kingdom of but small extent is susceptible of 
the best form of government. The sages of each 
nation dictated the general treaty, and it was con- 
firmed by an unanimous voice; that which an age 
of iron and dirt, that which a man without virtue 
called the dream of a pedant, has been realised 
among the most enlightened and discerning of 
mankind. Those ancient prejudices, not less 
dangerous, that divided men on account of their 
belief, are also abolished. We regard all men 
as our friends and brethren. The Indian and the 
Chinese are our countrymen, when they once 
set foot on our ground. We teach our children 
to regard all mankind as composing one and the 
tame family, assembled under the eye of one 
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common father. This manner of thinking must 
be the best, because it has prevailed with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. Excellent works, written by 
men of sublime genius, have served as so many 
| torches to illumine a thousand others. Men, by 
increasing their knowledge, have learned to love 
and esteem each other. The English, as or 
nearest neighbours, are become our intime 
allies; two generous people no longer hate each 
other by fool:shly espousing the private ans 
ties of their rulers. Our learning and arts unn 
us in a communication equally advantages 
The English, for example, full of reflection, have 
improved the French, who abound in levity; and 
we Frenchmen have dissipated suprizingly the 
melancholy humour of the English; thus th- 
mutual exchange has produced a fruitful source 
of conveniences, of pleasures, and of new ideas. 
happily received and adopted. It is printing, 
that, by enlightening maakind, has produced 
this grand revolution. — I sprung with joy to 
embrace the man who told me these gladsome 
tidings! O heaven, I cried with transport, then 
mankind are at last become worthy of thy regard; 
they have discovered that their real strength is 
in their union. I shall die content, since my 
eyes now behold what they have so ardently de- 
sired. How sweet it is, when we abandon life, 
to be surrounded by happy mortals, that meet 
each other like brothers; who, after a long 
voyage. are going to rejoin the Author of their 
ays! 


Afemoirs of the Year Two Thouſaad, Five Hundred. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
CONTINUED. 


T the Death of Alfred, Edward, his oldest 
surviving Son, took possession of the king- 
dom. — Edward, though possessed both of abili- 
ties and, goodness of disposition, is one evidence 
that a common share of good qualities in a King, 
is not suffisient to avert the innumerable evils 
which are too likely to follow from the entrusting 
an individual with those vast powers, on the pro- 
per exercise of which, the peace and prosperity 
of Nations depend. 

Before the advantages produced by King ſhip, 
can be expected to preponderate, the sceptre 
must be swayed by one possessed in an eminent 
degree of wisdom, mercy, — nay, of all those at- 
tributes which are termed divine. Edward, al- 
though he, in some measure, emulated the con- 
duct and bravery of his father; yet not possessing 
a sufficient portion of those attributes of which 
we have just spoken, was unable to prevent the 
nation from exhibiting a constant scene of insur- 
rection and invasion, of murder and desolation, 
during the whole of his reign. 

During one part of his reign, his subjects were 
slaughtered by thousands to determine the impor- 
tant question — Whether they should be governed 
by him or by his Cousin- german. — Tens of thou- 
sands fell, to ascertain, whether their survivors 
were to be slaves of a Saron or a Dane. After 
reigning about twenty years, Edward died. 

At Edward's death, Athelstan, his natural son 
assumed the government, thereby excluding the 
legitimate children, on the score of their too ten 
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der age. This, indeed, he was authorised in doitig- 
by the approbation of the greater part of the peo- 
ple, who foolishly imagined that the office of a 
king required somewhat more than the wisdom 
and experience of a child. - Others indeed, su- 
perlatively wise, thought all the blessings derived 
from a crown, might be lost by any interruption 
to its regular lineal descent: they therefore chose 
rather to fix it on the head of the legitimate heir, 
though a child, than on the brow of a bastard, 
though a man of wisdom and valour. Athelstan 
however overcame these oppositions, and was en- 
abled to follow the established practice of his an- 
cestors, in sacrificing his people in battle, to 
shew them that he was resolved that no one else 
should have the power of calling them his vas sals. 

This honour was however contended for by a 
combination of Welch Princes and Danish Pirates 
headed by Constantine, King of Scotland. The 
Britons having just chosen their master, were 
not however disposed to be parcelled out afresh 
to any other: they therefore rallied round their 
leader, and ratified his election by their brave 
exertions in a most bloody engagement at Brunsbu- 
ry in Norfolk; where the combined Ruffians were 
entirely routed. England after this enjoyed peace 
during the few remaining years of Athelstan. 

At the death of Athelstan, fresh insurrections 
and fresh slaughters took place, Edmund, his 
successor, being opposed by the Northumbrians. 
Nor was it until a few Hecatombs had been sacri 
ficed, that peace was again restored. 

Edmund was a prince, whose manners of living 
zhewed, that in retuyn for the distinguished ho- 
nours of royalty, he conceived it to be just that he 
sbould sacrifice the usual delights and enjoy ments 
of Princes, in fact, he refused the W 
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which his situation offered him of indulging with 
impunity in revels of debauchery and infamy. He 
disdained to become the abandoned victim of in- 
temperance. — The stigmatized villain, the aban- 
doned strumpet, and the thief of quality sought, 
in vain, his socicty or protection. Nor did Ed- 
mund forget the duties he owed to the people as 

their chiet Magistrate, but from the best intenti- 
ons the most pernicious consequences proceed, 
Too often do we see the most excellent regula- 
tions carried to a most dangerous extreme, and 
reformation itself ingendering a brood of the most 
pernicious evils. The mild, juridical institutions 
of Alfred, had so far ameliorated the manners of 
his subjects, that theft was almost unknown; 
trinkets of gold and other valuable articles were 
suspended in the highways, but found no one who 
would be tempted to transgress the law. Edmund 
meaning to refine upon this happy state of society, 
first ordained capital punishments, the penal laws 
having been hitherto remarkably mild. With 
this monarch originated that injurious and errone- 
ous Principle on which those edicts of superlative 
cruelty are founded, by which the miserable 
wretch who is driven by the irresistible power of 
necessity to invade the property of another, is 
- doomed to die. Cruel Laws! which seem to have 
been formed by those who think every poor man 
is, of course, a villain: but, can other laws be ex- 
pected, when composed in an assembly, filled by 
those who are chosen by, and selected from that 
class of the society, whose distinction consists in 
an almost exclusive possession of property, and 
that arrogant contempt of the less favoured of 
fortune, whith so partial a distribution of proper: 
fy can never fail to excite. | 
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Partial and oppressive Laws! by which the 
titled Swindler is permitted to defraud, and even 
ruin the industrious tradesman, without the least 
dread of his deserved punisment; whilst the un 
happy victim of misfortune, penury, and want, 
if driven in the moment of desperation, to supply 
himself and starving family with food, at no more 
expence, perhaps of anothers property, than he 
can bear without even inconvenience, the crime 
is esteemed inexplable by that unjust and partial 
code of laws which prepares an incomparably se- 
verer punishment for the pilfering of a few shil- 
lings, than for the attempt to commit Murder, 
even when that attempt is aggravated by circum- 
stances, declaring the most savage and harbarous 
disposition.* 

The 
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A few years ſince, a Publican in Westminster cut his wife's throat, 
the Neighbours, hearing the cries of the woman, ran in, but were 
fearful of appro ching the man, as he yet held in his hand the bloody 
knife, he told them their fears were uuneceſſary, ſince he only intended 
to murder that woman. (his wife) A ſurgeon being fetched, ſewed 
up the wound; when the blood thirſty wretch darting from thoſe who 
had held him, endeayoured to tear the wound again open, but in 
this he was happily prevented. For this atrocious crime, the law 

dad no greater puniſhment in ſtore than an impriſonment of ſix 
months. The man who in the moment of hilarity, told his ſuppoſed 
friend, that he was ſor No King, he was for equality.“ was fen+ 
tenced to the ſame puniſhment, with the addition of expoſure on 
the pillory, and the deprivation of the right of excrciſing his pro- 
fefion, Mr. T. F. Palmer, for publiſning a Paper which his 
Jury termed a ſeditious writing, tending to enflame the minds, 
of the People, is to be tranſported for ſeven Years, and Mr, Muir 
for recommending the peruſal of Mr. Paine's works. — For 
ſay ing the People are not fairly r-preſent: ds — For ordering Ca Ira 
to be playa on a barrel organ, &c. is to be tranſported for fourteen 
years, after being confined in irons and ſet to labour with felons, 
on board the hulks at Woollwich. In the political progreſs of Bri- 
rain we learn, that, a workman in London, was apjrehended by a 
Preſs Gang, his Wife and Ch. lit were turned to the door by their Land- 
lord, within a icy days after ſhe was delivered of a ſecoud child in 
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The unhappy pilferer is therefore either ba- 
nished to a barren and noxious desart, or depri- 
ved of his existence by a cruel and ignominious 
death, — May a fair representation of the People 
soon abolish those atrocious laws, by which the 
rich appear to be raised in pride and false dignity 
tar above the rest of human beings : whilst the 
poor are considered as differing only from brutes 
in being actuated by those inclinations and pro- 
pensities which disgrace humanity. 

How mysterious are the ways of providence ! 
seldom can the most careful observer discover 
any connection between its punishments and the 
crime, sometimes, indeed, a gleam of light bursts 
on the mind, but like the sudden corruscations on 
the evenings sky, leaves much more to imagine 
than to a-certain. 

Frequently do we view the merciless and wicked 
end an apparent lite of happiness, without a pang ; 
while the benevolent and good, finish, in tortures, 
a life filled with misery. — Sometimes, indeed, 
we can hardly avoid imagining, we perceive the 
heavy inflittive hand of providence dealing an ap- 
propriate punishment on the cruel and unjust — 


garret, on her recovery ſhe was driven to the ſtreets as a common 
beggar, ſhe went into a ſhop and endeavoured to carry off a ſmall 
piece of linen, the was ſeized, tried, and condemned to be hanged, 
In her defence ſhe faid, that ſhe had lived creditably and happy, till 
a Preſs-Gang robbed her of her Huſband, aud in him of all means to 
ſupport herſelt ard family; and that in attempting to clothe her 
new-born infant, ſhe perhaps did wrong, as ſhe did not, at that time 
know what ſhe did. The Pariſh Officers and other witneſſes bore 
teſtimony to the truth of her averment, but all to no purpoſe, ſhe 
was ordered for Tyburn, The Hangman dragged ber ſucking In- 
fant from her bi eaſt, when he ſiramed the cord abut her neck. 

Sir William Meredith mentjoned this aſſaſlination in the Houſe of 
Commons. Never” ſaid he“ was there a fouler murder commit- 
ted againſt the law, than that of this wamin by the Law.“ 
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Edmund the first institutor of capital punishments 
for those who had committed the crime of theft; 
we find perishing under the dagger of a Robber. 


Edmund, was solemnizing, we are told, a fes- 
tival in Gloucestershire, he observed that Leolf, 
a notorious robber, whom he had sentenced to 
banishment, had the boldness to enter the hall 
where he was dining, and take a seat at one of 
the tables. The king enraged at this intrusion, 
ordered him immediately to quit the room ; but 
he refusing tp obey, the king flew at him and 
caught him by the hair. The ruffian, rendered 
more daring from the necessity of self-defence, 
drew his dagger and gave the king a desperate 
wound, of which he immediately expired : his 
people wholamented the event, enjoying only the 
satisfaction of the murderer's being instantly cut 
in pieces by the enraged attendants. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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WAS it the sbirit of Chriſtianity which combined in an 
unnatural union three of the moſt PoweRrUL SOVEREICNS 
ix Euxore, and induced them to plan and effectuate the 
diſmemberment of POLAND? We ourſelves paid no 
atttention either to Corfica or Poland, — We either had not a 
diſpoſition, or were not in a condition; We were by ſome 
means or other prevented from ſtanding forth the protectors 
of thele two devoted Countries. Other nations may be in a 
like ſituation with reſpect tous; and a few arbitrary Princes 
of the continent, who look upon their people as BRUTAL property, 
their kingdoms as PRIVATE ESTATES, their Miniſters as ſtewards, 
and ſtanding Armies as collectors of their rents, may conſpire toge- 
ther to annihilate the LITTLE REMAINING LIBERTY of Europe; 
and yet preſerve a balance Deſpotiſm among themſelves, — 
Was it the ſpirit of chriſtianity which prompted not African 
but European Princes to TRAFFIC IN BLOOD, to make a pro- 
fit of the puTCHERy of their prople ? Gracious God! whence 
is it that MAN the nobleſt of thy terreſtial works, can ſo far 
forget the dignity of his nature, and become ſo deaf to every 
call of humanity as to MURDER thoſe who never injured him 
or his country, never gave him or his country occaſion of 
of offence ? 

IBI FAS, UBI PLURIMA MERCES, 

I hope it will not be thought indecorous to have ſpoken 
thus freely concerning ſuck practices of SOVEREIGN PRINCES 
as appear to be wholly REeUGNAST to that Goſpel, by which, 
and, BY WHICH ALONE they and we mult look for ſalvation 
andeternal life. The hour may be at hand to ſome of us, it 
cannot be far off from any, when this tremendous truth will 


be better underitood. 


Bh, of Laxoarr, 
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LAVERY so far degrades man, that he at 
length becomes enamoured with it. The 
History of Peter the First furnishes us with a 
striking proof of this melancholy fact. The pu- 
nishment of empaling was still in force in Russia 
during the reign of that emperor. Nobles of the 
first rank underwent these horrible tortures by 
his command; and in the midst of these inex- 
pressible torments, instead of uttering a com- 
plaint or murmur against their tyrant, poured 
torth their fervent prayers for the prosperity 
of his reign. Some have been known to linger 
out existence under these excruciating pains for 
the space of three days; and till the last, were 
heurd to bless the hand of him, who had signed 
their most barbarous sentence. 

Such is the brutish degeneracy of the slaves 
of despotism ; those of superstition do not display 
more fatal ignorance and bigotry. 

Man has a just claim to our indulgence for 
any excesses he may have committed, when the 
object has been to avoid the most cruel of all 
evils — Slavery. Forget not this immortal 
truth, ye who pass judgment on the French Re- 
volution ! — « It is necessary first to be a bad 
citizen, in order to become a good slave!“ — 
Oh! ye Spies, Informers, and Alarmists, you 
daily confirm the justice of this reflexion. 

It is the people (observes Rousseau) who com. 
pose tlie human race; factitious ranks that tl e 
vices of society have intruded, are too contemp. 
tible for notice. 

War 
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War itself is preferable to slavery. 

The plough of the conquered peasant produ- 
ceth more good to society tban the sword of the 
victorious tyrant. | 

The attachment of a standing army to q coun- 
try is similar to that of a hare to the tree, on 
whose nutritive juice she feeds. 

It is unlawful (we are told) to sell sacred 
things! What is more sacred than the blood of 
man? Ye forcign carcase butchers, how long will 
ve be suffered to sell man, as dogs and bulls are 
sold, for fighting ? | 

Locke's Essay on Government, written with 
that simplicity congenial with truth, is immor- 
tal; founded on the basis of the Rights of Man it 
can never die, The Rhapsody of Burke, al- 
though varnished with all the grand illusion of 
words, and although the prejudices and passions 
which he flatters, are still in force, is already 
descending fast to oblivion. It is easy to foresee 
that the writings of Thomas Paine, although con- 
demned by the vindictive jealousy and persecu- 
tion of ministerial rancour, will be received by 
posterity with the same avidity as those of Locke. 

A French General, possessed of millions; 
fattened with the substance of the people, vehe- 
mently exclaimed, when Neckar gave in his plan 
of Reform, Why innovate? Are we not very 
well? Alarmists, Placemen, Contractors, and 
Pensioners, hold similar language. Doubtles a 
chinge would be fatal to them; but the poor 
people, while these bloodsuckers answer their 
complaints in the same terms as the above Far- 
merGeneral used to a poor man who implored his 
charity, saying, that he was dying with hunger 
«© Begone,. you wretch, you are too ap gs it; 

ing 
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«« being hungry.” Humanity, alas! is not the 
virtue of opulence. 

In revolutions, the sage Mably remarks, En- 
thusiasts are necessary, who in transgressing all 
bounds, may enable the wise and temperate to 
attain their ends. Had it not been for the Puri- 
tans, whose aim was equally to destroy both 
Episcopacy and Royalty, the English would 
never have attained that portion of civil and 
religious liberty which they enjoy. 

The celebrated Mareschal de Richlieu, on his 
being admitted a member of the French Acade- 
my, although he scarcely knew how to write his 
name, was exasperated, that his associates pre- 
sumed to entertain opinions of their own, and 
that they held rank and titles in sovereign con- 
tempt. What an odious despotism,” exclaim. 
ed he, „ each man pretends to be my equal *” 
There the secret lies, there the evil, which now 
arms and leagues all the aristocracies on earth 
against the people. Aspire to an equality of rights. 
hat horrible despotism. 

The vigorous and succesful resistance that 
the French now oppose to all Europe coalesced 
against them, and the immense resources which 
they display, excite universal astonishment. — 
One word is sufficient to explain the mystery. 
Frenchmen are fighting for themſelves : Thetr enemies 
ere fighting egainst themſelves. 

France will be still far removed from the last 
of the sacrifices that che is able and ready to 
vield for liberiy, when the foreign nations, in 
war against her, shall have exhausted their re- 
sources, and shall have no more sacrifices to of- 
fer to their disappointed and furious rulcrs. 


Who is the greatest Revolutionist of the age? 


the commarding genius of Revolution! He who 
pre- 


: 
) 
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prevented the establichment of constitutional 
monarchy in France, and who, by declining 
all treaty, by refusing to be the mediator be. 
tween that country and her enemies, tor the 
restoration of peace : and finally by becoming 
the very soul of a coalition which could only 
have been resisted by the incredible and almost 
preternatural exertions which the enthusiasm of 
liberty has called forth, has rendered France a 
Republic. 

A King of Peru-was convulsed with laughter 
on being told, that the Dutch had no King. In 
a period far distant, when posterity, reading in 
history, a fact still more extraordinary and ridi- 
culous, shall laugh at the folly and superstition 
of their Ancestors — That nearly thirty millions 
of people had once depended on the arbitrary 
will of one man, called a Ning. 

The Kings of Monomotapa and of Mexico, as- 
sumed titles which we will not apply to any other 
sovereigns. The former stiled themselves, Great 
robbers ; the latter, Drinkers of Blood. Vide Meu- 
nier's manners and customs of different nations. 

The Roman emperors were deified even du- 
ring their lives. Speaking of themselves, the 
were wont to say, Our Divinity. Vide Edicts of 
Justinian, Honorius, &c. Nero, Domitian, Ca- 
ligula, &c. certainly were unworthy to be called 


men; and since the Romans had the infamous 


cowardice to support them, they were right to 
make them their gods. 

It is considered wild and extravagant that Ca- 
ligula should have made his Horſe Conſul, is it not 
equally preposterous that Kings should so often 
appoint Aſſes to be Min, ſters? 

The Roman slew himself rather than owe his 
liſe to his equal; the Mussulman glories in a 
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sentence of death, decreed by his Master. The 
love of liberty, and the stupid degradation of 
slavery, cannot be carried farther. * 

The superfluity of a monarch (says the im- 
mortal Milton) would be all sufficient for the 
wants of a republic.” How does it happen that 
the free government of England is 80 exceedingly 
expensive and burthensome ? 

Corruption had long been the chief spring of 
the English government. It has lately disco- 
covered another spring, = as honourable and 
beneficial as the first — {EZspionage ; that is, the 
trade of ſpies and informers. Can a people thus 
governed be called free? Can they have mo- 

rals? They must become what France was — 
the disgrace of the earth ! 

Bocc -alini remarks, « that Spain is to the rest 
of Europe, what the mouth is to the body — 
every thing passes through; nothing remains in 
it.” Might not this comparison be applied to 
the English nation, which we are told is the 
richest in the universe? It colle&s indeed an 
immense revenue, but who consume it? 

The French, and, in imitation of them, the 
rest of Europe, on the credit of Montesquieu, 
had supposed the English government to be, 
what it ought to be, and what is still more asto- 
nishing, even in England, at this very hour, 
Engli:hmen themselves oppose the authority of 
this foreign writer to the positive evidence of 
Mr. Wharton. 

A French lawyer ingeniously asserted, „ that 
it was unnecessary to reform the civil law in 
France, because law suits contributed to the cir- 
culation of specie.“ Is it for the same vue rea- 
son, that our legislators refuse to reform the Go- 
thic barbarism of the civil Code in England ? 
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HUMANITY OF KINGS. 
- EMANUEL, father of Victor, King of Sar. 


dinia, held his son in aversion, because he was 
an enemy to war. It was the following circum- 
stance which alienated the affection of Charles 
from his son. One day after a battle, Charles 


contemplated the bloody field where Mars had 


displayed his fury. Thousands of dead men, 
that covered the plain, excited no emotion in 
the monarch; he continued his march in silence, 
when, perceiving some dead horses, he exclaim- 
ed, „ Poveri Cavalli;” — «„ Oh! the poor 
horses. Victor could not contain himself, and 
betrayed symptons of surprize, which highly in- 
censed his father. Charles was right: Do men, 
who voluntarily carry on the dire trade of war, 
exposing themselves to kill, and be killed, merit 
compassion ? But poor horses are involuntary 
victims | 

It was usual for all the ancient caliphs to learn 
a trade. It was a resource that they wisely pro- 
vided for themselves in case of any reverse of 
fortune. The same caution still prevails at the 
Court of Constantinople. Would it not be at this 
day prudeut in all despots to learn button making, 
lock making, or some other mechanic art? 


ORIGIN OF NOBILITY. 


PHILIP VICONTI, Duke of Milan, en. 
nobled the family of one of his courtezans, na- 
med Delmaine. The motive signified in the di- 
ploma, for inducing him to confer this honour 
was, Ob delectationem corporis nobis pratitam.”” 
4 For the carnal voluptousness she has afforded 
unto us :” If other Princes imitated the candour 
of Viconti, it would be evident that titles of 


nobility 
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nobility for the most part, have derived their 
origin from infamy. 
Sr | 

A the conclusion of a ten years war. says 

Dr. Johnson, “How are we recompenced 
for the death of Multitudes, and the expence of 
Milllons, but by contemplating the sudden glo- 
ries of Pay masters and Agents; of Contractors, 
and Commissaries, whose Equipages shine like 
Meteors, aud whose Palaces rise like Exha 
lations.“ 

_ — —_—_ 
MF. UI, 


Ihe following Letter bas been received by a Gentlemen 
in Cambridge, from Mr. Muir. — He who can 
read it without emotions of pity and regret muſt 
bave a heart impenetrable, 


My DEAR FRIEND. 


I RECEIVED yours at Edinburgh with the 
sincerest pleasure; your sentiments and mine 
are equally accordant, the great lesson we have 
to learn in this world, is submission and resigna- 
tion to the will of God. This lesson strikes upon 
the heart, not by the force of cold and abstracted 
precept, but by the example of bim, who was the 
object of all sufferings, and the pattern of all 
perfection. Much need have I to be taught in 
his school, — Hurled, as it were in a moment, 
from some of the most polished societies in Edin- 
burgh and London, into one of the Hulks upon 
the Thames, where every mouth is- opened to 
blaspheme God, and every hand streched out to 
injure a Neighbour,! I cannot divest myself of the 
feelings of nature; I cannot but lament my situa- 

ation ; 
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ation; and were it not for hope of immortality 
founded upon our common christianity, Alas! 
I might accuse the father of all Justice and of all 
Mercy with severity. But blessed be God, every 
thing in the great system of nature, every thing 
in the little system of individual man, corres- 
ponds with the great dispensations of the gospel, 
and demonstrates its efficacy. 

Much consolation does the reflection now afford 
me, that in prosperity I allways regarded this 
revelation of heaven with the most profound 
reverence. , 

In solitary exile there is dignity, there is a con- 
scious pride, which, even independent of Philo- 
sophy, may support the mind, but I question 
much, if any. of the illustrious of ancient ages, 
could have supported an exile similar to mine, 
Surrounded by the veriest outcasts of society, 
without the aid of the religion and of the example 
of JESUS. 

I have been separated from Mr. Palmer, He 
is in one Hulk, I am ina different one. The sepa- 
ration is an act of unnecessary cruelty. 

My state of health is poorly. The seeds of 
a consumption I apprehend, are planted in my 
Breast. I suffer no accute pain, but daily expe- 
rience a gradual decay. 

Ot every thing relating to my future destina- 
tioo, I am utterly ignorant. 

Honour me by your correspondence, I am sure 
it will ameliorate my heart. 


Farewell ! my truly worthy and reſpectable Friend. 


THOMAS MUIR. 
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On the Tyranny and Oppression which Mankind 
Live under. 


Mr, JUSTAMOND, in his Philosophical his- 
tory of Commerce, speaks in the following man- 
ner: „Absurd prejudices have perverted human 
reason, and even stitied that instinèt which teaches 
Animals to resist Oppreſſion and Tyrranny. Multi- 
tudes of the human race implicitly submit to be a 
sort of Vaſſulls to small numbers of men who 
oppress them: such is the fatal progress of that 
original error which impoſture has either produced, 
or kept up in the mind of man. May true know- 
ledge revive those rights of reasonable beings ; 
which, to be recovered, want only to be known. 
Ye Sages of the earth, Ph:loſophers of every nation, 
it is yours alone to make laws, by pointing them out 
to your Country-men : take the glorious resolu- 
tion to instruct your fellow - creatures, and be 
assured that it is much easier to propagate truth 
than error, Mankind animated by the desire of 
bappineſs, to which you will point the way, will 
listen to you with attention. Make those millions 
of bireling. ſlaves blush, who are allways ready at 
the command of their Masters to destroy their fellow 
Citizens; rouse all the powers of human nature, 
to oppose this subversion of social laws: teach 
mankind that Liberty is the institution of God, Au- 
tbority that of Man: expose those myſterious arts 
which hold the world in chains and darkness, and 
let the people be sensible how far their creduity 
has been imposed upon; and re-assuming with one 
accord the use of their faculties, vindicate the 
honour of the human race.”” 


4— 
OLD HUBERT, willing to yield what amuse- 
ment he can to the numerous friends to free in- 
| quiry 


r 
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|  quiry, who, by their confinement in jails are pre- 
| vented from learning what is really taking place 
in the political world, has chosen this compendi- 
ous mode of conveying the desired information. 


— —¼ 


— Making the most of it. 
The Editorof the gazette Making the best of it. 
Lord Howe — — — Making nothing of it — 
but his emoluments. 


Lord Chatham, — — Perhaps sleeping. 
Mr. Pitt, — — — Certainly trembling. 
Lord Thurlow, — —Either SWearing Or pray- 


ing. 

The Lord Chancellor, — Planning Campaigns. 

Admiral Lord Hood, — Proposing forms of Go- 
vernment to other 
Nations. 


The Empress of EEG ona well spent 
| ife. 

Madam Schw — g — Laying up treasures, 
but not in heaven. 

The King of Prussia, — Fighting and crying. 

The Emperor, — — Fighting and begging. 

The French Nation, — Fighting, singing, and 

| dancing. 

JOHN BULL, — — Fighting and paying. 

The Heads of the City, — Eating, | 

The Heads of the Minis- 

try, — — — Drinking. 
Paul le Mesurier, Lord- FearingGod, honouring 
Mayor of London, the King, and 

serving theMinistry 

Sir James Sanderson, — Enjoying the reward of 
having guarded the 

8 rights of a free People. 

John Wilkes, Es9. Preaching against licen- 
tiousness. 
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Bishops — — — Feasting. 

Curates — — — Starving. 
Mr. Wyndham — — Syllogising. | 
Mr. Burke, — — — Raving. 

Merchants, — — — Kicking their heels. 
Shopkeepers, — — Breaking. 

Manufacturers, — — Enlisting. 
Sinecure Placemen, — Snecring, 


Contractors, — — Hugging themselves. 
Pensioners. — — — Laughing. 

Titled Villains, — — Flourishing. | 
Unfortunate Debtors,— Rotting. | 
Mr. Muir, — — — Dying. | 
His Judges, — — — Living. 

The association of Spies 


and Informers, — Doing every thing. 
The constitutio nal Soci- 

ety. — — — Doing nothing. 
Credit — — — — Declining. 
Liberty — — — Sinking. 
Tyranny — — — Strugling. 
The French, — — Regenerating. 

And the Englich, — Degenerating. 
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THE following is the Addreſs, for the Publication of which 
the Proprietors of the Morning Chronicle were proſecuted 
and tried the gth. December, 1793. The Jury after fif- 
teen hours conſideration, having returned a Verdict of 


NOT GUILTY. | 

At a Meeting of the Society for Political Information. 
beld at the Talbot Inn, in Derby, July 16th. 1792, the 
following Addreſs, declaratory of thetr principles, &c. 
was unanimouſly agreed to and ordered to be printed. 
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Ty the Friends of Free Enquiry, and the General G ood. 
FELLOW CITIZENS. 
LAIMING it as our indefeaſible right to aſſociate together, in 

a peaceable and friendly manner, for the communication of 
thoughts, the formation of opinions, and to promote the general 
happineſs, we think it unneceſſary to offer any apology for inviting 
you to join ns in this manly and benevolent purſuit ; the neceſſity 
of the inhabitants of every community endeavcuring to procure a 
true knowledge of their rights, their duties, and their Intereſts, will 
not be denied, except by thoſe who are the ſlaves of prejudice, or 
the intereſted in the continuation of abuſes. As men who wiſh to 
aſpire to the title of Freemen, we totally deny the wiſdom and the 
humanity of the advice—to approach the deſects of government with 
% pious awe and trembling ſolicitude.“ What better doctrine could 
the Pope, or the Tyrants of Europe deſire? We think, therefore, 
that the cauſe of truth and juſtice can never be hurt by temperate and 
honeſt diſcuſſions; and that cauſe which will not bear ſuch a ſcrutiny, 
muſt be ſyſtematically or practically bad. We are ſenſible that thoſe 
who are not friends to the general good, have attempted to inflame 
the public mind with the cry of Danger, whenever men have aſſo- 
ciated for diſcuſſing the principles of government; and we have little 
doubt but ſuch conduct will be purſued in this place; we would, 
therefore caution every honeſt man, who has really the welfare of 
the nation at heart, to avoid being led away by the proſtituted cla- 
mours of thoſe who live on the ſources of corruption. We pity the 
fears of the timorous, and we are totally unconcerned reſpecting the 
falſe alarms of the venal. — We are in the pursuit of truth, in a 
peaceable, calm, and unbiaſſed manner; and whereever we recognize 
her features, we will embrace her as the companion of happineſs, of 
wiſdom, and of peace. This is the mode of our conduct; the rea- 
ſons for it will be found in the following declaration of our opinjons, 
to the whole of which each member gives his hearty aſſent. 


DECLARATION, 

I, That all true Govrnment is inſtituted for the general good ; is 
legalized by the general will; and all its a&tions are, or ought to be, 
directed ſor the general happineſs and proſperity of all honeſt citizens. 

11. That we ſeel too much not to believe, that deep and alarming 
abuſes eziſt in the Britiſh Government, vet we are at the ſame time 


fully 
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fully ſenfible, that our ſituation is comfortable, compared with that 
of the people of many European kingdoms ; and that as the times are 
in ſome degree moderate, they ought to be ſree ſrom riot and conſu- 
ſion, | 

III. Yet we think there is ſutficzent canſe to enquire into the 
neceſſity of the payment of ſeventeen n:illions of annual taxes, exclufive 
of poor rates, county rates, expences of collection, &c. &c. by ſe- 
ven millions of people; we think that theſe expences may be reduced, 
without leſſ-ning the true digaity of the nation, or the government; 
and therefore wiſh for ſatisfaction in this important matter. 

IV. We view with concern the frequency of Wars, — We are 
perſuaded that the intereſts of the poor can never be promoted by 
acceſſion of territory when bought at the expence of labour and blood; 
and we mutt fay, in the language of a celebrated author, —< We, 
who are only the people, but who pay for wars with our ſubſtance 
and our blood, will not ceaſe to tell Kings, or Goverments, that 
to them alone wars are profitable : that the true and juſt conqueſts 
are thoſe which each makes at home, by comforting the peaſantry» 
by promoting agriculture and manufactories : by multiplying men, 
and the other productions of nature; that then it is that Kings may 
call themſelyes the image of God, whoſe will is perpetually directed 
to the creation of new beings. If they continue to make us fight and 
and kill one another, in uniform, we will continue to write and 
ſpeak, untill nations (hall be cured of this folly.— We are certain 
our preſent heavy burthens are owing, in a great meaſure, to cruel 
and impolitic wars, and therefore we will do all on our part, as 
peaceable citizens, who have the good of the commumty at heart, to 
enlizhten each other, and proteſt againſt them. 

V. The preſent ſtate of the repreſentation of the People, calls for 
the particular attention of eyery man, who has humanity ſufficient 
to feel for the honour and happinels of his country; to the def. ts and 
corruptions of which we are inclined to attribute unneceſſary Ware, 
&c. &c, We think it a deplorable caſe when the poor muſt ſupport 
a corruption which is calculated to oppreſs them; when the labourer 
mult give his money to afford the means of preventing him having a 
voice in its dilpoſal ; when the lower claſſes may ſay, —*<* We give 
you our money, for which we have tiiled and ſweit, and which 
would ave our families from cold and hunger; but we tlink it more 
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hard that there is 25body whom we have deirgated, to ſee that it is 
not improperly aud wi. Kedly {pent 3 we have none to watch over our 
intereſts ; the rich only are repreſented. — © The form of Govern- 
ment ſince the Revolution, is in ſome reſpects, change for the wotſe: 
by the triennial and Cptennial acts we loſt annual Parliaments: bes» 
ndes which, the wholelome proviſion for obliging Privy Counſellors 
to ſubſcribe their advice with their names, and againſt Placemen and 
Penſioners ſittingia Parliament, have been repealed.” It is ſaid, 
that the voice of the people is the conſtitutional controul of Parlia - 
ment, but what is this but ſaying, that the Repreſentatives are na- 
turally inclined to ſupport wrong meaſures, and that the people muſt 
be conſtantly aſſembling to oblige them to do their duty. An equal 
and uncorrupt repreſentation would, we are perſ[wad. d, ſive us from 
heavy expences, and deliver us from many oppreſſions, we will therefore 
do our duty to procure this reform, which appears to us of the utmoſt 
importance. 

VI. In ſhort, we ſe: with the moſt lively concern, an army of Place» 
men, Penſioners, &c. fighting in the cauſe of corruption and preju- 
dice, and ſpreading the contagion far and wide ;—a large and highly 
expenſiv2 militery eſtavlil.ment, though we have a well regulated 
militia; — the increaſe of all kinds of rubberies, riots, executions, &c, 
though the nation pays taxes equi] to the whole land rental of the 
kingdom, in order to have his property protected and ſecured; and 
is alſo obliged to enter ito ſeparate aſſociations againſt fclonious de- 
predations. A crimina! cede of laws fanguineand inefficacious. —e 
& civil code fo volumiuous and myſterions as to puzzle the beſt under- 
ſtandings; by which means, juſtice isdenied to the poor, on account 
of the ez:pence attending the obtaining of it; — corporations under 
miniſterial or party infla-nce, ſwallowing up the importance, and 
atting againſt the voice of the people; — penaltics inflited on thoſe 
who accept of offices without -c:forming to the violation of their 
conſciences and their rights; the voice of free enquiry drowned in 
proſecutions, and the clamours of the penſoned and intereſted ; and 
we view; with the moſt poignant ſorrow, a part of the pcople dælu- 
ded by a ery of the Couſtitution and Church in danger, fighting with 
tue weapons of ſavages, under the banners of prejudice, again{t t hoſe 
who have their true intereſt at heart; — we fee with equal ſenſibility 
the preſent outery againſt reforme, and a £20! proclumution (terding 
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to cramp the liberty of the preſs, and diſcredit the true friends of 
the people) receiving the ſupport of numbers of our countrymen ;— 
we ſee the continuation of oppreſſive game laws and deſtructive mo- 
nopolies ; — we ſee the education and comfort of the poor neglected, 
notwithſtanding the enormous weight cf the poor rates; — we ſee 
burthens multiplied — the lower claſſes ſinking into poverty, diſgrace 
and exceſſes, and the means of theſe ſhocking abuſes increaſed for the 
purpoſes of revenue; — for the ſame end, Ezciſ: Laws, thoſe badges 
and ſources of oppreſſion, kept np and multiplied. — And when we 
eaſt our eyes on a people juſt formed in a free cotamunity, without 
having had time to grow rich, under a Government by which juſtice 
is duly adminiſtered, the poor taught and comforted, properly pro- 
rected, taxes ſcw and eaſy, and that at an exp-nce as ſmall as that 
of our penſion liſt — we aſk ourſelves — © Are we in England? — 
Bave our furefathers ſought, and bled, and conquered for liberty ? 
And did not they think that the fruits of their patriotiſm would be 
more abundant in peace, plenty, and l appineſs? — Are we allways 
to ſtand ſlill or go backwards? Are our burthens to be as hea- 
vy os the moſt enſlaved people? — Is the condition of the poor never 
to be improved? ”? Great Britain mult have arrived at the higheſt de- 
gree of national happineſs and proſperity, and our ſituation muſt be 
too good to be mended, or the preſent outcry againſt reforms and im- 
provements is inhuman and criminal. But we hope our condition 
will be ſpeedily improved, ad to obtain ſo deſirable a good is the ob- 
je& of our preſent Aﬀociat ion; an union founded on principles of bene- 
volenceand humanity ; diſclaiming all connection with riot and diſor- 
der, but firm in our purpoſe, and warm in our affections for liberty. 
VII. Laſtly — We invite the friends of freedom throughout Great 
Britain to form ſimilar Societies, and to act with unanimity and firm. 
neſs, till the peple be too wiſe to be impoſed upon; and their influ- 
ence in the government be commenſurate with their dignity aud 
importance. : 
THEN SHALJ, WE EE FREE AND HAPPY. 
By order of the Society, 


S. EYRE, Chairman. 


No. XII. Win be publithed on Saturday the 28th. of December, 
792, and befides other curious and original matter, will contain an 
exact copy of the I:d1&ment on which the publiſher of this work ig 
now col, fived in Newgatt sud will be tried at the next Sc ſlions, at 
tac Old Ralley. - 
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LONG had the Giant form“ on Gallia's plains, 
Inglorious flept, unconſcious of his chains; 
Round his large limbs were wound a th ouſand ſtrings, 
By the weak hands of Confeſſors and Kings; 
Q'er his cloſea eyes à triple veil was bound, 
And ſteely rivets lock'd him to the ground ; 
While ſtern BasTiLE with iron cage inthrallt 
His folded limbs and hems in marble walls. 
—— -Touch'd by the patriot flame, he rent amazed 
The flimſy honds, and round and round him gazed, 
Starts up from earth, above the admiring throng, 
Lifts his Coloſſal form and towers along ; 
High o'er his foes his hundred arms he rears, 
Plowſhares his ſwords, and pruning hooks his ſpeary ; 
Calls to the good and brave, with voice that rolls 
Like heaven's own thunder round the ecchoing pgles ; 
Gives to the winds his banner broad unfurl'd, 
And gathers in its ſhades the living world, 


The Botanic Garden. 
Canto i. L. 337. 
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THE following passages of Dr Knozr's Sermon, 
which gave such great offence to the military 
heroes of Brighton and produced so notorious a 
display of valour and gallantry, having been sadly 
mutilated in the True Briton, Sun, and other 
ministerial Papers, we have taken the liberty to 
introduce them from the Doctor's narrative of 
transactions, &c. — A work which we scruple not 
to say must interest, amuse and delight every 
friend to freedom, every admirer of classic wit, 
and every man whose heart is fraught- with Phi- 
lanthropy. The concluding prayer we have also 
introduced, notwithstanding the danger of in- 
curring the horrid vengeance of a Church & King 
Mob, for republishing that which is so directly 
contrary to their mild and pacitic principles. 


LI. T it be deemed by Christians a greater ho- 
hour to pluck one sprig of olive, than to bring 
home whole loads of laurel, to be welcomed by 
the cordial salutes of hearts delighted with the 
hlessings of PEACE RESTORED than by the 
forced explosion of ten thousand cannons and the 
talse brilliancy of a venal illumination. 

Ye also in the lowest ranks of society, where- 
ever ye are dispersedall over the habitable globe 
ye our poor brethren who are numbered but not 
named when ve fall for your respective countries; 
who, in foreign chmes, happily not in our own, 
are looked upon with sovereign contempt, and 
even led out by petty despots as butchers of your 
Si ecies, in anv cause for pay. PRESERVE AT 
LEAST YOUR RELIGEON, obey its laws, 
hope for its comfort, bind it round your hearts, 
and let neither the artful philosopher by his false 
kreßnements, beguile you, nor the haughty op- 
pressor by keeping you in ignorance rob you of 

this 
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this treasure; it is a pearl of great price, Jogk it 
up in the casket of your bosoms there to remain 
through life, inviolate : it is your only riches, but 
it makes you opulent in the midst of poverty, 
and happy in the midst of woes, which without it 
would be hardly tolerable. 

If the christian religion in all its purity and in 
its full force were suffered to prevail universally, 
the sword of offensive war must be sheathed for 
ever, and the din of arms would at last be silence- 
ed in perpetual peace, Glorious idea! — I might 
be pardoned if! indulged the feelings of enthusi- ' 
ast ic joy, at a prospect so transporting. Perpetual 
and univerſal Peace | — the jubilee of all human 
nature, pardon my exultation if it be only an 
illusive prospect, though the vision is fugacious 
as the purple teints of an evenings sky. it is en- 
chanting, it is innocent, it is delightful. — The 
very thonght furnishes a rich banquet for chris- 
tian benevolence, 

But let us pause in our expressions of joy, far 
lien we turn from the fancied elysium to sad 
reality, to sccnes of blood and desolation, we are 
the more shocked by the dismal contrast. Let 
us then leave ideal pictures and consider a moment 
the most rational means of promoting as far as 
in our power, perpetual and univerſal peace. If 
war be a Scourge, as it has been ever called and 
allowed to be, it must be inflicted for our offences. 

Then let every one in every rank, the most ele- 
vated as well as the most abject, endeavour to 
propitiate the Deity by innocence of life and obe- 
dience to the Divine Law, that the scourge be no 
longer necessary. I et him add to his prayers 
his endeavours, that devastation may no more 
waste the ripe harvest, (while many pine with 
hunger) burn the peaceful village, level the cot- 
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tage of the harmless cottager, overturn the Palace 
and deface the Temple; destroying in its deadly 
progress the fine productions of art, as well as 
of nature;—But that the shepherds pipe may war- 
ble in the vale where the shrill clarion and the 
drums dissonance now -grate harshly on the ear 
of humanity; that peace may be within and without our 
walls, and plenteousnes in our cottages as well as 
our palaces, that we may learn to rejaice in ſub. 
duing ourselves our pride whence comcth contention, 
and all other malignant passions; rather than in re- 
ducing fair cities to aſhes, and erecting a blood stain- 
ed streamer in triumph over those who may have 
fallen indeed, but fallen in defending with bravery 
even to death their wives and their children, their 
houses and their altars from the destroying De- 
mon of oftensive War. 


The tendency of Ariſtocracy to increaſe inequakty in 
the conditions of Mankind, from GOD WIN's po- 
litical Juſtice. 


THE principle of aristocracy is founded in the 
extreme inequality of conditions. No man can 
de a useful member of society, except so far as 
his talents are employed in a manner conducive 
to the general advantage. In every society the 
produce, the means of contributing to the neces- 
sities and conveniences of its members, is of cer- 
tain amount. In every society the bulk at least 
of its members contribute by their personal ex 
exertions to the creation of this produce, What 
can be more reasonable and just, than that the 
produce itself should with ſome degree of equaiity 

be shared among them? What more injurious 
- S than 
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than the accumulating upon a few, every means 
of superfluity and luxury, to the total destruction 
of the ease, and plain, but plentiful subsistence 
of the many ? It may be calculated that the King 
even of a limited monarchy, receives, as the sa- 
lary of his office, an income equivalent to the la. 
bour of fifty thouſand men * taking the average 
price of labour at one shilling per day. Let us 
set out in our estimate from this point, and figure 
to ourselves the. shares of his Councellors, his 
Nobles, the wealthy Commoners by whom the 
Nobility will be emulated, their kindred and de- 
pendents. + Is it any wonder that in ſuch countries 
the lower orders of the community are exhauſted by all 
the hardſhips of penury and immediate futigue? ! When 
we see the wealth of a province spread upon the 
great man's table, can we be surprised that his 


neighbours have not bread to satiate the cravings 
of hunger ? 
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This is under-rated. The ſalary of the Kingly office in 
this Country is proved (vide Coopers reply to Burkes invective) 


to be equal to the labour of ooo men, ſuppoſing the 
worked Sundays and all. | 5 y 


+ Not to inquire at all into the kind of ſervices by which 
many of the principal Eſtates in the Country have been pro- 
cured, it is to be remembered that great numbers of the No- 
bility, &c. have penſions, ſinecure places, rates, and impo- - 
ſit ions on the neceſſary commodititics of life, &c. ſome of 

which amount to from 15 to goooo a year. Whoſe labour 
produces the commodities out of which all this is paid? 


I am acquainted with individuals who to maintain their 
families in tolerable decency (i. e. to have a meal of plain 
meat four or five times 5 and clean coarſe cloathing not 
quite in rags,) purſue the moſt labourious employments 16 
or 18 hours a day. Is this a condition for human beings? 


Is 
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Is this a state of human beings that must be 
tonsidered as the last improvement of political 
wisdom ? In such a state it is impossible that emi- 
nent virtue should not be exceedingly rare. The 
pigher and lower classes will be alike corrupted 
y their unnatural situation. But to pass over 
the higher class for the present, what can be more 
evident than the tendency of want to contract the 
intellectual powers? The situation which the wise 
man would desire for himself and for those in 
whose welfare he is interested, would be a situa- 
tion of alternate labour and relaxation. — labour 
that should not exhaust the frame, and relaxation 
that was in no danger to degenerate into indo- 
lence. Thus industry and aëtivity would be che- 
rished, the frame preserved in an healthful tone, 
and the mind accustomed to meditation and re- 
fleftion. But this would be the situation of the 
whole human speces, if the supply of our wants 
were equally distributed. Can any system be 
more worthy of our disapprobation than that wkich 
converts nineteen-twentieths of them into beasts 
of burden, annihilates so much thought, renders 
impossible so much virtue and extirpates so 

much happiness ? | | 
Bui it may be alledged, that this argument is 
foreign to the subject of aristocracy ; the inequa- 
lity of ccnditions being the inevitable consequence 
of the institution of property. It is true, that 
many disadvantages flow out of this institution in 
its simplest form: but the disadvantages to what- 
ever they amount, are greatly aggravated by 
the operations of aristocracy. Aristocracy turns 
the stream of property out of its natural channel, 
and forwards with the most assiduous care its ac- 
cumulation in the hands of a very few persons.“ 
The dottrines of primogeniture and entails, as 
well 
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Fell as the immense volumes of the laws of trans- 
fer and inheritance, which have infested every 
part of Europe, were produced for this express 
purpose. a | 
At the same time that it has endeavoured to 
render the acquisition of permanent property 
difficult, aristocracy has greatly increased the 
excitements to that acquisition. All men are 
accustomed to conceive 1 thirst after distinction 
and pre- eminence, but they do not all fix upon 
wealth as the object of this passion, but variously 
upon skill in any particular art, grace, learning, 
talents, wisdom and virtue. Nor does it appear 
that these latter objects are pursued by their vo- 
taries with less assiduity, than wealth is pursued 
by those who are anxious to acquire it. Wealth 
would be still less capable of being mistaken for 
the univerfal passion, were it not rendered by 
by political institution, more than by its natural 
influence, the road to honour and respect. 
There is no mistake more thoroughly to be de- 
plored on this subject, than that of persons sitting 
at their ease, and surrounded with all the conve- 
niences of life, who are apt to exclaim. e find 
things very well as they are.“ and to inveigh bit- 
terly against all projects of reform, as the romance 
of visionary men, and the declamations of those 
who are never to be satisfied. Is it well that so 
large a part of the community should be kept in 
abject penury, rendered stupid with ignorance, 
an d disgustful with vice, perpetuated in naked- 
ness and hunger, goaded to the commission of 
crimes, and made victims to the merciless laws 
which the rich have instituted to oppress them. 
Is it ſedition to enquire whether this state of things 
may not be exchanged for a better ? Or can there 
be any thing more diſgraceful to ourſelves than 3 ex- 
claum 
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lain * That all is well,” merely because we ate 


at our ease; regardless of the misery, degradation 
and vice that may be occasioned in others. 
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OLD HUBERT, the poor man's friend, preſents 
the following paragraph to our readers, conſidering, 
tbat if the account there delivered be true, the expo- 
ſure and reprobation of ſuch inhuman condutt cannot 


be tov widely ſpread; if it be falſe, it will the ſoon- 
er obtain the neceſſary contradifion. 


Morning Herald, Friday, Dec - 15th. 1793. 


A few days since, a poor woman verging on 
her seventieth year, and suffering under indigence 
and extreme distress, applied to one of the Over- 
seers of a parish west of Temple Bar, for relief, 
this officer, regardless of her misery, and per- 
haps grown callous by the distresses which his 
dusinkss of aPawnbroker daily exhibits to his view, 
not ofily denied her the parish charity, but on 
her pleading her right, sent her to the workhouse, 
with orcers to have her flogged: the master and 

eadle more compassionate than their superior, 
refused to execute this mandate, and in conse- 
quence, a drummer was hired, who with his cat 
o'nine tails inflicted the magisterial sentence on 
this poor wretch, after which she was confined a 
few days and then turned out, perhaps to famish 
in the streets. — The like humane dicipline has 


been exercised on a miserable poor man within 
these two days. | 


The 
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The following humourous acccount of 


THE ORIGIN OF JACOBINISM, 
Is extracted from the Oracle of December gd. 1793. 


The DEVIL was the firſt Jucobin, for which 
he was hurled neck and heels out of heaven. 

ADAM and EVE were Sans Culottes, conse- 
quently Jacobins, for which they were kicked 
out of Paradise. 

NOAH, was the next Jacobin, for when all 
the world followed their own noses, be followed 
his own Conſcience. 

MOSES and ARON, were Jacobins, because 
they aboliſhed the Slave Trade in Egypt. 

SAMUEL, was' a Jacobin, because when the 
Israclites demanded a King he pulled down thun- 
der from the Clouds and almost frightened them 
out of their wits. 

In the latter ages the T WELVE FISHER- 
MEN were terrible Facobins, though they called 
themselves Apoſtles. — Does not the scriptures 
say they were accuſed of Sedition ? 
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Thoughts ENGLISH and IRISH on the 
PENGSTON LIST, oc. 


Tua res agitur paries cum proximus ardet, 

THERE are always bungry creatures to be pro- 
vided for, and such creatures as perhaps do not 
always do much honour to their Creators. From 
what little insight I have had opportunity to gain 
into the subject, I do firmly believe that the 
meaneſt and moſt abjef Reptiles are the most likely 
to claim the provident attention of — — — [78 
8 


save the trouble of description) — REPTIL 
like themselves. 


COURT 
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COURT REPTILES there are, however, to 
be provided for on the establismment, whether 
they be of the higher or lower order: and for 
such provision new grants must be made. 

Good Gentlemen of — — ! Be so good as to 
close your purse strings — at least not to open 
them to such miſcreants as these. — Let your next 
money: bill contain a virtual abolition of Pensions 
by taxing them at once to their full annual value. 


oon 


The Petition of the People called Quakers, to the 

RING. | 

To George the third, King of Great Britain, 
and the Dominions thereunto belonging. 


May it pleaſe the King. 


Tuv dutiful subjeéts, the religeous socety of 
friends called Quakers, have felt their minds 
deeply affected with the calamities attendant on 
War, and the inconsistency thereof with the 
doctrine of Christ, the prince of peace: We ap- 
prehend that we cannot, at this time, discharge 
our duty to God, to thee, and to our fellow sub- 
Jets, many of whose precious lives may be the 
victims of impending hostilities : without beseech- 
ing thee to exert thy constitutional power to pre- 
vent a measure which consigns to danger and 
death thousands of our countrymen, many ofwhom 
alas! may be but too little prepared for that so- 
lemn event, even in the mare gradual way of na- 
tural infirmity. The protection and support of 
kingdoms and of governments are not in the mul- 
titude of an host, but in the Lard Almighty, may 
therefore thy councils seek his protection, by 
that righteousness which exalts a nation, and by 

con- 
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continuing to oppose that torrent of vice and im- 
morality which hath long prevailed, and which. 
Thou, O King, as became a christian ruler, hast 
long since, lamented, censured, and endeavour- 
ed to restrain. 


Permit us here, before we close this our ear- 
nest and affectionate address, respectfully to 
mention the cause of our fellow creatures, the 
Africans. We have petitioned the House of 
Commons on this affecting subject, and although 
we desire that the deliberations of Parliament may 
at all times be free, we are engaged to press it 
upon thy mind, to consider whether no accelera- 
tion of relief can be obtained for that greviously 
oppressed race, from the influence which a belov- 
ed King hath, and ought to have on the minds of 
his beloved people. — Thus may the blessing of 
the peace- makers, and of those who love righte 
ousness be thy happy portion and immortal 
Crown, 


| Signed on behalf of the Meeting ſor ſufferings, beld 
in London, the 26th. of the 1ſt. mo. 1793, by Sixty- 
two Friends. | 


The anſwer given the 8th. 2d. mo. 1793. 


Whatever steps I may feel myself bound to 
take for the security of my people, I am not the 
less inclined to judge favourably of the metives 
which have led you to present this address, and 
you may depend upon the continuance of my 
Protection. 


RE. 


1 | 
REFLECTIONS of a TRUE BRITON, 


THE Duke of Burgundy, eldest brother of 
Louis XVI. who died in his thirtieth year, gave 
an early presage of excessive pride, He felt all 
the importance of his being, his usual expression 
was, „God, the King, and Myſelf.” The Royal 
Infant forgot his father, whose rare virtues had 
really rendered him precious to the French 
Nation. 

Louis XV. sur- named, or rather nick-named the 
the beloved, enquired from one of his huntsmen, 
who was in the habit ofaddressing him with a cer- 
tain degree of freedom, into the condition of bis 
Hounds and Horſes.”” when the other answered, 
« that they were very well.”” <«« Good” said the 
King, In that case I will hunt to-morrow.” On 
which the Huntsman bluntly asked, «© Jhby don't 
you enquire into the condition of your people ? His 
Majesty was pleased to smile, but made no an- 
swer. 

Tyrants are no more than the firſt slaves of 
Tyranny. 

The prosperity of unfeeling kings, is in pro- 
proportion to the miseries of the people. 

Most princes aspire to despotism.—There are 
but few who would not prefer absolute dominion, 
however precarious or contested, to a limited 
and constitutional power however well established 
and undisputed. 

That Ruffian despot Louis XIV. allways spoke 
with envy of the absolute power of the Grand 
Turk. That is what I call Empire,” (exclaim- 
ed he,) „Sire,“ replied Le Mareschal D'Estrees 
« During the period that I repreſented your Majeſty 
«« at Conſtantinople, I was witneſs to four of theſe 
«« Abſolute Monarchs being ſtrangled.” 

Since it is evident, notwithstanding our minis- 


L 
terial manifestoes, that France can never be 
conquered, but by Eætermi nation, would not the 
coalesced Kings act prudently in pursuing the ad- 
vice which a Hetman of Cofſucks gave to the Em- 
press of Russia? to put to death all the Swed- 
ish women, when the Sweedes being deprived of 
the means of begetting.children, she would have 
nothing more to fear from Swedish Wars. ; 

All Princes are more or leſs religicus, but alas 
how few there be who seem acquainted with true 
morality, or who practise the useful virtues ! 

Courtiers tell us « that mankind are grown 
factious.“ Yes they conspire against the usurpa- 
tions of about fifty families. 

The purest virtue consists in being gratuitouſly 
good, so the most execrable monster is he who 
is gratuitouſly wicked. — like the generality of 
Kings. 

Sophocles speaking of Princes, justly remarks, 
« Although one may en'er a court a FREEMAN 
one 1s sure to return a SLAVE.” 

Priests and Lawyers have always been the 
instruments employed by sovereigns to cheat 
and enslave the people. For more than a cen- 
tury, Lawyers have bore the sway. It was a 
Jefferies Lord Chief Fuſtice of the Kings Bench, 
who did the bloody business of Charles and James. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
Doo. oo er 


A brief description of a limited Monarchy. 
From GODIVIN's inquiry concerning Political Tuflice, 
Fol. 2, page 450. 
WHICH then is the genuine and uncontrover- 


table scene of a mixed Monarchy, An individual 
125 | placed 
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placed at the summit of the edifice, the center 
and the fountain of honour, and who is neutral, 
or must ſeem neutral in the current tranſactions of his 
Government. This is the first lesson of bonour, 
virtue and truth, which mixed monarchy reads tq 


its subjects. 
stration and the tribe of 


Next to the King come his admini- 


courtiers; men driven 


by the fate of necessity to be corrupt, venal, and 
intriguing; selected for their trust by the moſt ig- 
norant and illinſormed of their country-men ; made 
folely accountable for measures of which they cannot 
ſolely be the Authors; threatened if dishonest, with 
the vengeance of an injured people; andif honest 
with the surer vengeance of their sovereign's 


displeasure ; the rest of 
large. BY 


the nation, tbe ſubjects at 


>< — 


P 0 E 
HYMN TO LL. ERTY. 


Al.! heaven born fair, 
Whoeaſeſt lite from miſery, 
And makes it worth our care; 
My conſtant vows are all addret! 
to thee, 


Thou guardian godd. ſs, Liberty. 


Let other ſwains 
Carve plantive ſennets on each | 
tres 
Lamenting love- ſic k pins, 
ut let ny noble veric be ever free, 
To ſing the charms of |.iberty. 


Should givil broil, 
Ot torcign force to ſl1yery 
Subdue m native foil ; 
Me nitive foil would have no 
charms for me, | 
Without thy preſence, Liberty. 


. 


Birth, titles, wealth, 
The trappings of poſterity ; 

Soft peace, nor {miling health, 
Nor love itſelf, can yield ſelicity, 
Without the joys of Liberty. 


Should ſhe remove 
To Scythia, China, Tartary, 
Or 'mongſt rude Iidians rove, 
To frozen coaſts, to burning ia::dg 
I'd fly, 
In ſearch of lovely liberty. 


To ſultry waſte, 
With tar more texuperate clynes 
might vie 


| [he ſun in Scythia with 2 milder 


ky 
Would ſmjle on thee, ſweet Li- 


berty . 
Richez 
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Have baſcly turn'd apoſtates, have 
debas'd 

Their dignity of office, have diſ- 
grac'd, 

Like Eli's ſons, the FIG where 


Riches adieu! 
Inſtructed by Philoſophy 
Il freely part with you; 
Nor ſigh {or bleſſings which the 
gods deny, 
Whilſt they indulge me Liberty, 


APPY the Bard, though 
tew ſuch Bards we find) 
Who 'bove control:uent, dares to 

ſpeak his mind, 

Dares, uuvabaſh'd, in ev'ry place 

appear, 

And nothing fears, but what he 

ought] to fear, 

Him faſhion cannot tempt, him 

abjcct need 

Cannot compel, him pride cannot 

miſlead 

To be the ſlave of greatneſs, to 

ſtrike ſail, 

When, ſweeping onward with her 

peacock's tail, 

Quality in plumage paſſes by; 

He views her with a fix'd con- 

temptucus t Ve, 

And mocks the puppet, keeps his 

own due ſtate, 

And is above converſing with the 

great. 

Periſh thoſe ſlaves, thoſe minions 

of the quill, 

Who have conſpir'd to ſeize that 

ſacred hill 

Where the nine iiſters pour a ge 

nuine ſtrain, 

And ſunk the inountain level wit: 

the plain! 

Who, with mean, private views, 

and ſervile art, 

No (park of virtue living in their 

hear, 


| 


5 


| 


they ſtand, 

Aud causꝰ i their name to ſtink. 
through all the land; 

Have ſtoopꝰd to proſtitute their 


pen 

For the ſupport of great, but guilty 
men, 

Have made the Bard, of their own 
vile accord, 

Inferior to that thing we call a 
Lord. 

— — — 

O my poor conntr jj 

With una vailinę grief thy wrongs 
I fee, | 

And, for myſelf not feeling; feel 

for thee: 

grieve, but can't deſpair = for, 

lo, at hand | 

Freedom preſents a choice, but 
faithful band 

Of loyal patriots, men who great. 
ly dare 

In ſuch a noble cauſe, men fit ta 
bear 

The weight of empires ; fortune, 
rank, and ſenſe, 

Virtue and knowledge, leagued 
with eloquence, 

March in their ranks ; Freedom 
from file to file 

Darts her delighted eye, and with 

a [mile 

| Approves her honeſt ſons, whiiſt 
down her cheek, 

As *twere by ſtealth — her heart 
too fall to ſpeak, 

One tear in ſicuce creeps.— 


1 


SHORT 
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SHORT QUESTIONS, 


SHORTLY ANSWERED. 


WI AT are TYRANTS*? Mankinds' Curſe, 
Heaven could hardly ſend a worſe ; 
What their COURTS ? the Delegates, 
From loweſt Hell's infernal States, 


What LAW and its Adminiſtrators ? 
The Devil's Agents and Abettors ; 
PAGEANTRY and STATE? the very pair, 
Whence Miſery ſprings and all our Care. 


Which is the way to make things better ? 

Abide by TRUTH, and follow NATURE, 

On rules of COMMON SENSE but form your Plan, 
| Then to be bleſt will be, TO BE A MAN. 


' 4A REPUBLICAN. 


F 
NUMBER XIII. 


'OF 
POLITICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Will be publiſhed on Saturday the 4th. 1794. 


Determined not to do that which might even ſeem intend- 

ed to improperly influence the Public with reſpe& to his fur 

ture Trial, the Publiſher declines the Publication of his 

Indictment, which he had intended to have introduced in 
this number. 


POLITICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
(NUMBER XIII.) 


PRICE TIWO.PENCE. 


— j —— 


YE Mountains of , let there be no dew, neither let 
there be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings, for there the 
ſhield of the mighty is vilely caſt away. 

The beauty of is flain upon thy high places. How 
are the Mighty fallen! Tell it not in Gath, publiſh it not in 
the Streets of Aſkelon. 

Why are thy valiant men ſwept away ? they ſtood not, 
becauſe the Lord did drive them. 

He made many to fall, yea, one upon another; and they 
ſaid, Ariſe, and let us go again to our own people, and to the 
place of our nativity. from the oppreſſing ſword. 

For deſtruction cometh, it cometh out of the North. 

Alſo her hired men were in the midſt of her like fatted bul- 
locks: for they alſo are turned back, and are fled away toge- 
ther: they did not ſtand, becauſe the day of their calamity 
was come upon them, and the time of their viſitation. 

And all the houſes of, and all the houſes of the 

cat men burned he with fire. 

Then the City was broken up and all the men of war fled, 
and went out of the City by night, 

Taz BinLs, 


— ana tats. 4 — _ A. * . — *— 


IT is the curſe of Kings, to be attended, 
By ſlaves that take their humour for a warrant, 
To break into the bloody houfe of life ; 
And, on the winking of authority, 
To underitand a law, to know a meaning 


Of dangerous Majcity, 3 
HAKSPEAR, 
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Pai ED FOR D. I. EATON, Noi, NEWG XTE- STREET 
Removed from No 81, Biſtopsgate · Street. | 


CONSIDERATIONS Upon the VERDICT 
found in the caſe of the King » Eaton, upon an 
Indifiment for ſelling the Second part of the Rights 
of Man. 


Two Terms having already elapsed, since 
the singular verdict in the case of the Kingv Ea- 
ton, was returned, without our having any judi- 
cial decision of the legal import of the words: 
This delay, and the opinion of the sages of the 
law, that, it called for the most serious delibera- 
tion, and minute investigation, in order to say 
to what the intention of the jury amounted, 
have caused me again, and more particularly, to 
consider a case which before on slightly viewing 
it in my mind, I confess I thought liable to little 
doubt. 

The defendant D. I. EATON, was charged 
with all proper form and legal solemnity, that he 
Unlawfully, Wickedly, Maliciouſly, and Sediliouſiy, 
did publish, a scandalous, malicious, and seditious 
libel, &c. &c. To this he pleaded not guilty, 
and the jury after some consideration brought in 
their Verdict, Guilty of publishing, but without 
any criminal intent. Having thus done away, in 
express terms, all criminality of intention, it only 
remains to consider how far the word Guilty as 
applied to the publication can affect him. 

This naturally leads us into an enquiry, con- 
cerning the nature of guilt; of the morality or 
turpitude of human actions, or what it is that con- 
Stitutes a crime. In this let us recur to first 
principles. Let us go back to the source whence 
all is derived, and we shall be less liable to error. 
It is in the nature and constitution of man, in the 
abatract, we are to seek a solution ofthis * 

| an 


1 1 

Man is an animal endowed with a ratienal soul, 
which is * lord of the body, and commands, and 
receives a prompt obedience toits dictates, When 
he is considered merely as a physical being, he is 
subject to all the wants, and obnoxious to all the 
evils of other animals. It is his soul alone that 
raises him above them. The one levels him with 
the brute, the other exalts him to an equality with 
immortals. | 
The most general division of the faculties of 
the soul or mind, is into Underſtanding and Wil; 
or into the power ist. of judging and Lociding ber 
tween objects in its contemplation, 30 as to per- 
ceive their ſimilitude or dijſim:litude, their congruity 
or incongruity, their cauſe or effect. Certain of 
these objects, the mind does but passively con- 
template, or, it is satisfied with its simple obser- 
vation of them. But in other things, the mind 
having gained a knowledge of them. with their 
mutua] relations and dependencies, it becomes 
necessary it should be endowed, 2d, with some 
power, some active principle which should prompt 
it to seek after those things which the understand- 
ing has declared necessary to its happingss. This 
wer or principle, taking it to include all its mo- 
difications of Instincts, Inclinations, Passions, 
is generally termed the Will, and from it alone 
is derived the morality of human actions. For 
tho“ the mind may contemplate evil, yet without 
the active principle of the will, there is no guilt : 
But the moment the mind fully resolves to com- 
mit a bad deed, tho' the perpetration of it may be 
prevented by accidental circum3tznces, a man. 
becomes in the tribunal of Cons:ience, nearly, 


— 
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Anuimi imperio, corporis ſervicio magis utimur, Salle. 
$ Alte yum nahi; cum dis, alterum commune cum bells H. idem, 


it 
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if not fully as guilty as the act itself could have 
made him. True it is, no human laws can pu- 
nish him, because no human observation can 
pierce the breast and examine what passes in the 
heart. They therefore can take no cognizance 
of it, (To attempt it would be most atrocious 
tyranny*) Its vindication must be left to that 
Great Being from whom no secret thoughts are 
hid“ and man must remain content to decide in 
those cases, where the will is carried into action. 

On the contrary to this, when an act, having 
bad consequences, is proved to be defective in 
will, it exculpates the actor from all criminality. 
Again, there are certain cases, where the will 
operates not at all, which are neither praise-wor- 
thy nor blameable, there being certain actions 
incident to mam, as a mere animal, totally inde- 
pendent from the will, as to breathe, to grow, 
&c. and, tho' some perform these functions bet- 
ter than others, who ever thought them objects 
either of praise or blame? and for this reason 
that the will influences them not. 

Upon this sole principle, the concurrence of 
the will with the act, is founded the definition of 
crime in all human laws; at least all such as 
were made for the benefit. and not the oppres- 
Sion] of mankind. It is so in our own system. 
All the several pleas and excuses. says Black- 

sto ne, 


* The Tyrant Dionyſius put Merſyas to death becauſe he 
dreamed he had cut his { Dion ftus's) throat, pretending that 
he could ncver have dream! of it, if he had not thought of 
it by day. - 


t We read in the Roman law&a firange number of trealons 
and of as ſtrange a tort, ſuch as inadvertently ſtriking the 
ſtatute of the Emperor with a Ron ; but it requires no argu- 
ments to prove theſe laws ty: annical, The voice of Nature 
eondemns them. 
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stone, which protect the committer of a forbid- 
den act from the punishment otherwise annexed 
thereto, may be reduced to this single considera- 
t ion, want or defect of will. An involuntary act 
as it has no claim to merit, neither can it induce 
any guilt. The concurrence of the will when it 
has its choice to do or avoid the fact in question, 
being the only thing that renders human actions 
praiseworthy or blameable. Indeed, to make a 
complete crime cognizable to human laws, there 
must be both a will and an act. For tho' in foro 
conſcienticæ, a fixed design or will to do an un- 
lawful act, is almost as henious as the commission 
of it, yet, as no temporal tribunal can search the 
heart or fathom the intentions of the mind, other- 
wise than they are demonstrated. by outward acti- 
ons, it therefore cannot punish for what it cannot 
know. For which reason, in all temporal juris- 
dictions, an overt act, or some open 1 5 U of an 


intended crime is necessary, in ord to demon- 
strate the depravity of the will, befoFe_the man is 
liable to punishment; and as a vicious will without 
a vicious act is no civil crime, so, on the other- 
hand an unwarrantable aft without a vicious will is 
uo crime at all, so that to constitute a crime against 
human laws, there must be first a vicious will, 
and secondly an unlawful act consequent upon 
such vicious will.“ 
Let us now observe this doctrine reduced into 
practice, by a few instances selected from the 
English code, firſt, Let us examine what consti- 
tutes that most atrocious of crimes, Murder, 
which is described by Sir Edward Coke, to be 
«« when a person of sound memory and discretion 
killeth any reasonable creature in being, and 
ur.der the Kings peace with malice aforethought 
either express or implied Blackstone investi- 


gates 


1 
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it then «be 
'which human nature must ever view with trem- 
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ites this definition by its several clauses ; upon 
words {malice aforetbought he observes « this 

is the grand criterion which now distinguishes 
murder from other killing, and this malice afore- 
thor ght is not so properly spite and malevolence 

against the deceased as any evil design in general; 
the diftate of a wicked, depraved, and malignant 
heart.” — What then forms the distinction be- 
tween murder, manslaughter, and other homi- 
cide? The actions considered abstractedly are 
all the same. — The premature death of a human 
being inflicted by the 1 * of a fellow creature, 
Do they not ns ha their shades, from the intent 
with which they were committed ? From that 


didtate of the mind which produced and accompa- 


nied the deed 7 Hence the same abstract act, may 
be innocent in self defence; or shadowed with 
guilt it committed in the heat of blood, or if it be 


nant heart 


genere of a wicked, depraved and malig- 


use the words of the learned judge, 
mes that black and atrocious crime 


bling and horror. 
From the person, I new descend to the defini- 


tion of crimes affecting property. Larceny is 
the felonieus taking and carrying away the per- 


sonal goods of another. It must be a taking.“ 
says Blackstone „ this implies the consent of 
the owner to be wanting.“ with all due deference 
to so great and truly respectable an authority, I 
must here differ in opinion frem the Jearned au- 
thor, I am of opinion it is not simply the taking, 
without the owners permiss.on, that comes up to 
the definition of larceny, but it must be the felonious 
taking, which constitutes that crime. For I may 


enter the apartment of a friend, and perhaps 


without his permission or knowledge take a book 
I find 


p 
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1 find upon his table. Yet surely this would not 
be larceny, inasmuch as I did it not animo ſurandi 
(with a furtive intent) And I should certainly sup- 
pose à jury would hesitate to find it such. They 
ought, and undoubtedly would be satisfied of the 
felonious intent before they pronounced the verdict 
of Guilty. 

The next crime that presents itself to my eye 
is Forgery, which is defined to be the fraudulent 
making or alteration of a writing to the prejudice 
of another man's right.“ here again recurs a re- 
ferrence to the quo animo or with what intent the 
act was committed. | 2 

In short, without poducing more instances, 

I think, I may venture to assert there can be no 
case produced in which the intention forms not the 
very eſſence of the crime. Separate an action from 
the will which produced and directed its force, 
and you deprive it of every mark which could ren- 
der it either blameable or praise-worthy. It re- 
mains a mere physical fact without any moral 
characteristic whatever - 

If we glance our eye at the indictment in the 
present case itself, we shall find it accords with 
the general principles here laid down. And, if 
it be not illusson, and mere unmea ning form, it 
supports the necessity of a criminal intention, on 
the very face of it, to render the crime complete. 
What does it alledge ? That the Defendant pub · 
lished « a seditious libel :'' — so, should the book 
be no libel, the criminality would not attach to 
him : But this is not all, it further adds, that he 
did it in contemplation of mischief; „ with a 
«« wicked and seditieus intent.“ If that part be 
negatived, the charge is also incomplete, and 
must of course fall. The Jury, in their verdict, 
having, in unequivocal words, done away all vi 

ciousness 
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ciousness of will, have thereby extracted the 
very sting of the accusation. 

In consequence of the principles here asserted, 
it follows, that the fact of publication, when con- 
sidered of itself, is a nothing, a subject neither of 
praise or blame, but it may become either by 
the use made of it, in diffusing good principles or 
disseminating bad ones; or it may remain neuter; 
when not directed, nor animated by any intenti- 
tion whatever. In the case before us we cannot 
impute <editious and bad motives, to the * 
ant for his peers have acquitted him of such. Con- 
sequently the simple act of publication, was, in 
itself innocent. 

It evidently follows, therefore, thatthe verdict 
we are discussing, should be entered up generally 
NOT GUILTY. If I were asked whether the 
Jury ought to have returned such general verdict, 
-I do not mean to assert that, They are to return 
a /pecial verdict, if they think proper, which this 

certainly is in effect, tho' not accurately expres- 

sed in terms. If they had said «« do find he 

published the book or libel in question, (it signi- 

fies not which it is called) but not with a criminel 

intent. Then there could have been no difficulty 
in the subject whatever. Should it be objected to 

me, that the word Guilty must imply some disap- 
probation on the part of the jury, I would reply, 

it arose solely frem the want of correct language 

in plain and unlettered men. Or I would refer 
to the practice of the courts previous to the libel 
bill, when Judges told the Jury they had nothing 
to find but the fact of publication; yet the finding 
of this fa they required in the terms of Guity*® 

or not Guilty. If therefore it, so recently, meant 
no more than the bare settling of the fact, without 

x. relation 


# Vide Lord Mansfield's charge in the caſe of Woodfall, 


relation to the intent, The humane genius of 
the English law will not now convert it into a 
weapon against the humble individual who seeks 
protection under her power, 


e 
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IMPRESS OF SEAME N. 
| By Dr. FRANKLIN. 


In his notes en Judge Forſter's Apology for the impreſſing of | 
| n SEEAMEN. 5 


F the alphabet should say let us all fight for the 
4 defence of the whole, that is equal, and ma 
therefore be just. But if they should say, let A, 
B, C, and D, go out and fight for us, while we 
stay at home and sleep in whole skins, that is 
not equal, and therefore cannot be just. 

But if, as the Judge supposes, is often the 
case, the sailor who is pressed and is obliged to 
serve for the defence of trade at the rate of twen- 

five shillings a month, could get three pounds 

fteen shillings in the merchants service, you 
take from him fifty shillings a month, and if you 
have a 100,000 in your service, you rob this ho- 
nest industrious part of society and their poor fa- 
milies of 230, oool. per month, or three millions a 
year, and, at the same time oblige them to ha- 
zard their lives in fighting for the defence of your 
trade, to the defence of which, all ought indeed 
to contribute (and sailors among the rest) in pro- 
portion to their profits by it; but this three mil- 
lions is more than their share, if they did not pay 
with their persons; but when you force that, 
methinks you might excuse the other. 

But it may be said, to give the King's seamen 

Merchants 
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Merchants wages, would cost the nation too 
much and call for more taxes. The question then 
will amount to this: whether it be just in a com- 
munity that the richer part should compel the 
poorer to fight in defence of them and their pro- 
perties for such wages as they think fit to allow, 
and punish them if they refuse! Our author tells 
us that it is legal; I have not law enough to dis. 
pute his authorities, but I cannot persuade my- 
self that it is equ table, I will however own for 


the. present that it may be lawful if necessary; 


but then I contend that it may be used so as to 


produce the same good effects, the public security, 


without doing so much intolerable injustice as 
attends the impressing seamen, In order tobe 
better understood, I would premise two things, 
first, that volguntary seamen may be had for the 
service, if they were sufficiciently paid. The 
proof is that to serve in the same ship, and incur 
the same dangers you have no occasion to impress 
Captains, Lieutenants, second Lieutenants, 
Midshipmen, Pursers, nor many other officers, 
Why, but that tie profits of their places, or the 
emoluments expected are sufficient inducements ! 
The business then is to find money im 
sufficient to make the sailors all volunteers, and 
this without any fresh burthen upon trade. — The 
second of my premises, is, that if twenty - five 
shillings a month, with his share of salt beef, pork, 
and pease pudding be found sufficient for the 
subsitence of a hard working seaman, it will 
certainly be so for a sedentary scholar or gentle- 
man. I would then propose to form a treasury 
out of which, encouragements to seamen should 
be paid. To fill his treasury, I would impress 
a number of civil officers who at present have 

| great 
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eat salarĩes; oblige them to serve in their res- 
pective offices for twenty-five shillings a month, 
with their shares of mess- provisions, and throw 
the rest of their salaries into the seamans' treasu- 
ry, If such a press-warrant was given me to exe- 
cute, the first I would press should be a recorder 
of Bristol, or a Mr. Justice Forster; because I 
mizht have need of his edifying example to shew 
how much impressing ought to be born with; for 
he would certainly find, that though to be reduced 
to twenty-five shillings a month might be a private 
muſcheif, yet that agreably to his maxim of law 
and good policy it ougbt to be born with patience, 
for preventing a national calamity. Then I 
would press the rest of the judges, and, opening 
the red Book, I would press every civil officer of 
government from (30 a year salary, up to ſ 50000, 
which would throw up an immense sum into our 
treasury and these gentlemen could not complain, 
since they would receive twenty five zhillings a 
month at their rations, and this without being 
obliged to fight, Lastly, I think I would impress 
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IT0o the Editor of Heg's Waſp, Ec. 
$ I R, 


EING a member of the fwiniſh multitude, I 
have fed very largely upon your new treat 
for me and my brethren; and being, as all hogs 
Should be, (though they seldom are so) very 
grateful for pour favours, I thought the only 
method I could devise, to prove my gratitude 
would be to send you a small peice of food, to be 
distributed among my brethren, in the ſtye of 
despotiſm; I therefore inclose you an extract from 
a genuine and valuable, though not a political 


work ; 
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work; conceiving that it will at all times suffice, 
as a very good answer to those, who oppose the 
salutary plan of a Parliamentary Reform. 
If, on perusal thereof, you find it worthy of a 
place in your valuable Miscellany, its insertion 
will much oblige Jour friend, 


PIGMATICUS. 


„ AN infant propoſul has many difficulties to 
encounter: The enemies of improvement oppose it 
on the ground of innovation : Those who have 
been long accustomed to a particular method of 
proceeding, feel an inconvenience in acquiring 
new modes, and prejudice arms them strongly on 
the part of their ancient habits; nay, even the 
friends of the amendment proposed, are incapable 
of giving it adequate support, for want of suf- 
ficient experience and credit with the public, who 
are generally jealous of neu propositions, from 
being so often deluded by unprincipled impoſtors 
and ignorant adventurers.” 


To illustrate the above argument, we need 
look no farther back than to the different resolu- 
tions of the Seciety of Reform, at the Thatch'd 
House Tavern, in the year 1782: of which a cer. 
tain Duke and a Right Honourable (part of the 
present M----t-y) were then members; their 
avowed odject, in the resolution above alluded 
to, was a reform in the repreſentatian of the people, 
on fair and candid principles — this conduct, com- 
pared with their present oppofilion to that mea- 
Sure, is a Sufficient proof of what is above as- 
serted. 


From 
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From Burke's Speech, on preſentirg to the Houſe of 
Commons, ( Feb. 11, 1780) a Plan, for the better 
Security of the Independence of Parliaments, and 
the occaſicnal Reformation of the civil and other 


Eſtubl.ſbments. 


« EARLY reformations are amiable arrange 
ments, with a friend in power; late reformati- 
ons are terms imposed upon a conquered enemy ; 
early reformations are made in cool blood; late 
reformations are made under a state of inflam- 
mation. In that state of things the people be- 
hold in Government nothing that is respectable. 
They see the abuse, and they will see nothing 
else. They fall into the temper of a furious 
populace, provoked at the disorder of a house 
of ill fame; they never attempt to correct or 
regulate; they go to work the shortest way — 
2 abate the nuisance; they pull down the 
ouse. 


OLD HUBERT recommends our republication 
of the following paper of Dr. Knox; which, 
as it was published several years since, will 
be a proof that the Doctor's love of peace has 
not, as been maliciously suggested, been ta ken 
up a moment only, or for any other purpose 
than to serve the best interests ol humanity, 


On the FOLLY and EXTRAV AGANCE of WAR. 
By the Rev. VICESSIMUS ENOX, D. D. 1782. 


THE calamities attendant on the state of 
war seem to have prevented the mind of man 
from viewing it in the light of an absurdity and 
ar object of /CWme, as well as pity. But if we 

| would 
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would suppose a superior Being, capable of be. 
holding us miserable mortals, without compas. 
sion, there is, I think, % doubt but the va. 
riety of military manoub res and formalities, the 
pride, pomp, and circumstances of war, and all 
the ingenious contrivances for the glorious pur. 
es of mutual instruction, which seem to con- 
stitute the business of many whole kingdoms, 
would furnish him with an entertianment like that 
which is received from the exhibition of a farce 
or a puppet shew. But, notwithstanding the 
ridiculousness of all these solemnities, we, alas! 
are doomed to feel but the concomitant circum. 

stances of a most woful tragedy. 
The causes of war are for most part such as 
must disgrace an animal pretending to ration. 
ality ; two poor mortals, elevated with the distinc. 
tion of a golden bauble upon their heads, called a 
crown, take offence at eachother without any rea- 
son, or with the very bad one of wishing for an 
opportunity of aggrandizing themselves, by ma- 
king reciprocal depredations. The creatures of 
the Court, and the leading men of the nation, 
who are usuully under the influence of the Court, 
resolve (for it is their interest) to support their 
Royal Master, and are never at aloss to invent 
some colourable pretence for engaging nations 
in the horrors of war. Taxes the most burthen- 
some are levied, soldiers are collected so as to 
leave a paucity of husbandmen ; reviews and en- 
campments succeed; and, at last fifteen or 
twenty thousand men meet on a plain, and coolly 
shed each others blood, without the least animo. 
sity or the shadow of provocation, The kings, 
in the mean time, and the grandees, who have 
employed these innocent victims, to shoet bullets 
at each others heads, remain guietly at home, 


and 
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and amuse themselves in the interests of balls, 


hunting, wherries, and pleasures of every spe- 
cies; with reading at the fire side, and over a 
cup of chocolate, the dispatches from the army; 
and the news in the Fztrucrdinary Gazette. Old 
Horace very truly observes, that whatever mad 
frolicks enter into the heads of kings, it is the 
common people, that is, the honest artizan and 
the industrious tribes, in the middle ranks, unof. 


fended, and unoffending, who chiefly suffer in the 


evil consequences. If the King of Prussia were 
not at the head of some of the best troops in the 
universe, he would be judged more worthy or 
being, tried, convicted, and condemned at the 
Old Bailey than any shedder of blood who ever 
did by a halter. But he is a king; he is a hero , 
— these names fascinate us, and we enrol the 
butcher of mankind among their benefactors. 


(To be continued.) 
Dr. Knoz's Concluding Prayer, at Brighton. 


O THOU- GOD of Mercy, grant that the 
sword may return to its scabbard for ever; that 
the religion of Jesus Christ may be duly under- 
st od, and its benign influence powerfully felt 
by all kings, princes, rulers, nobles, counsellors, 
and legislators on the whole earth; that they 
may all combine in a league of philanthropy, to 
to enforce by reason, and mild persuasion, the 
law of love or Christian charity among all man- 
kind, in all climes, and in ail sects, consulting, 
like superior beings, the good of those beneath 
them — not endeavouring to promote their 


power and aggrandisement, by force and arms, 


but building their thrones, and establishing their 
donunions 
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dominions on the hearts of their respective 
ple, preserved from the horrors of war by their 
prudence and clemency, and enjoying, exempt 
from all unnecessary burthens, the fruits of their 
own industry — every nation thus blest, per- 
mitting all others, under the canopy of heaven, 
to enjoy the same blessings uninterrupted in 

ual peace and security. | 

O melt the hard heart of pride and ambition, 
that it may sympathize with the lowest child of 
poverty; and grant, O thou God of order, as 
well as of mercy andlove, that we, of this happy 
constituted nation, may never experience the 
curse of despotism on one hand, nor on the other 
the cruel evilsof anarchy, that, as our understand- 
ings become enlightened by science, our hearts 
may be softened by humanity, that we may be 
tor ever free, not using our liberty as a cloak 
for licentiousness; that we may all, in every 
rank and degree, live together peaceably, in 
Christian love and Christian hope; and that all 
nations, which the sun irradiates in his course, 
united in the bonds of amity, may unite also in 
the joyful acclamations of the text with heart and 
voice, and 8ay, Glory to God in the highest ; 
on earth peace; good will towards men, 
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We promiſe the continuation of Old Hubert's Sketch of 
the Hiſtory of England in our next, 
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POLITICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Will be publiſhed on Saturday the 11th. 1794- 


POLITICS FOR THE PEQPLE, 


(NUMBER XIV.) 
PRICE TVO- PER CE. 


508 EPH GERAL D's Prayer, 
On the forcibly breaking up of the 
CONVENTION in SCOTLAND. 


O THOU Governor of the Univerſe ! we rejoice that all times 

and in all circumſtances we have liberty to approach thy throne, aud 
that we are aſſured, that no ſacrifice is more acceptable to Thee, 
than that which is made for the relief of the oppreſſed, In this 
moment of trial and pe ſccution, we pray that thou wouldeſt be our 
Defender, our Connſellor, and our Guide, O be thou a pillar of 
fire to us as thou waſt :0 our Fathers of old, to enlighten and to 
direct us; and to our enemics a pillar of cloud, of darkneſs, and 
confuſion. 


Thou art thyſelf the great patron of Liberty. Thy ſervice is 
perfect freedom. Proſper we beſzech Thee, every endeavour which 
we make to promote thy eauſe; for we couſider the cauſe of truth, 
or every cauſe which tends to promote the happineſs of thy creatures, 
as thy cauſe, 


O rhou merciful Father of Makinnd, enable us for thy name's 
fake, to endure p-rſ cution with fortitude; and may we belicve 
that all trials and tribulations of life which we endure, ſhall work 
together, for good to them that love thee; and grant, that the 
greater the evil, and the longer it may be continued, the greater 
good in thy holy and adorable Providence, may be produced there- 
from. And this we beg, not for our own merits, but, through the 


merits of him, who is hereafter to judge the world in righteousneſs 
and mercy, | 
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PB _C_; 
CONNECTION BETWEEN RELIGION 
AND POLITICS, 


From the Morning Chronicle. 


T has been foretold, that the opposition of the 
clergy tothe French Revolution, would endan- 
ger the Catholic religion in France, and the event 
verifies the prophecy. — It is now predicted, that 
endeavours will be used to shew, not only that the 
Fewiſh institutions (as Mr. Paine and others have 
asserted)areRepublican, but that the system of our 
Saviour aud bis Diſciples is democratical; in order 
that christianity may form no obstacle tothe revo- 
lution. It will be said upon this occasion, « that 
the New testament teaches the perfect equality of 
men and of nations — the folly of titles. — of ho- 
nour, and of ceremonious modes of address — a 
denunciation of the rich, and a predilection for 
the poor — the corrupting tendency of com- 
merce — a community of goods, in peculiar cir- 
cumstances — a simplicity and an austerity of 
manners —the possible existence of luxury and 
hypocrisy, in an established clergy —a contempt 
for worldly wisdom, and the necessity of renova: 
ting the human mind; —the certainty with which 
real wisdom will be esteemed as foolishness by 
those, who are wise in their generation;— the 
reproach attached to all Reformers, and especi- 
ally in the case of Christ, who of all Reformers 
was the greatest — the unaccountableness of 
man, except to his own conscience and to his 
maker —the merit of self devotion, and even of 
martyrdom, in the cause of others —the neces 
Sity of abandoning the dearest family ties, for 
adequate public objects — the importance of ne- 
den 
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ver despairing - the natural atten dance of trqu- 
bles and commotions upon all reforms — the easy 
revolution of Empires — the nothingness of hu- 
man grandeur and the humbling of the proud — 
the possibility of those, who are poor and lowly, 
being made the instrument of thedowatall of the 
great—the abolition of wars—the universal frater 
nization of mankind—the approach of the milleni- 
um, preceded by times as eventful as the present; 
and the immortal rewards of those, who are zea- 
lous 'till death, in the discharge of their duty. 
The present plan of royalty and aristocracy is to 
prevent reforms, without adverting to the ease 
with which artful men may reconcile the new 
politics and christianity, in the minds of the low- 
er orders of the people thus exciting a double 
enthusiasm of liberty and religion, and making a 
new alliance of Church and State, infinitely more 
powerful than the boasted alliance now existing. 
he sword never subdues principles. Principles 
are eternal, because they make part of the na- 
ture of man; and the sword can only be succes- 
ful occasionally. Fraud will do little in the pre- 
sent state of knowledge. It becomes Princes and 
the aristocracy, therefore, to consent, that men 
should be put at their ease, which they can never 
be, when an universal war is carried on to the 
universal increase of taxes; and especially a war 
which may be thought a war against liberty; and 
a war, to confirm the power of the few over the 
many. When men are at their ease, they are 
seldom disposed to violent reforms, and mode - 
rate reforms will so much contribute to confirm 
their ease, as again to prevent excess in the ze 
re forms. 
We may hence observe, that the French were 
wanting in politics, when they wished to substi— 
Q 2 cute 
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tute infidelity for a religion, which, with a little 
art, they might so easily have made subservient 
to their purposes. They wished to build a Chal. 
cedon, when they had a B:zantium before their 
eyes. 
Let us not be equally wanting in politics with 
the French. If the French Revolution is not to 
be imitated, cn account of its merits, neither is 
it to be drawn into a warning against other Revo- 
lutions, on account of its outrages; for men, 
whenever they become uneasy, will seek a change, 
thinking that they can obtain their own liberty, 
abstracted from french cruelty and absurdity, 
It is then, that a choice of dangers may arise, 
from infidelity, on one side, which will lessen the 
influence of the clergy, or ſrom a new sect, of 
which the people will themselves be the priests 
and teachers, on the other. Thus superst tion 
will be replaced, either by a political or religious 
enthusiasm. The servile war of Rome, the war 
of the Peasants in Germany at the time of the 
re or mat ion, the war of the Ja-quelias in France 
now resumed under the nam of liberty and equa- 
lity, all shew the power of the lower orders, and 
the influence of religious motives, is seen every 
where. In Italy, there is a secret love of ancient 
republicanism; in Germany, and other parts of 
Lurope, there is much religion; and where the 
form of it is catholic, the translation of the Bible 
(now unknown from its being only permitted to 
to be read in latin,) will bring many novelties to 
view. Men of education and of property, and all 
lovers of quiet, will naturally struggle against 
the change, and found tvezrr arguments upon 
scripture and the natural and civil rights of men; 
but if an union of religious motives (no matter 
whether true cr untrue) atlects the * 

lers 
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ders of our armies, what then is to become of 
as ? Sat ſapients. 

If such i our danger, if a mine like this may 
be sprang under our feet, the remedy seems to 
be only in a general peace; and in eniieavouring 
to make the mass of the people conten/ed, instead 
of subjugating them by force, or blin:ling them 
by ignorance. Force may last a few years, but 
it will, on the whole, precipitate the evil, by ex- 
citing the pazslons of men; and it is certain, that 
the opinions of the muss of every nation must al- 
ways prevail, whenever they are determined to 
enforce them. 


See eee | 
Sketch of the Hiſtory of England, 


CONTINUED, 


By OLD HUBERT. 


DRED, the brother of Edmund, was now 
placed on the throne. Insurrections and 

the massacre of the people (circumstances which 
had constantly accompanied each change of their 
masters,) are the only embellishments which 
historians have found to adorn the accession of 
this prince. But slaughter and bloodshed having 
filled almost every page of the history of the 
predecessors of Edred, Historians, as if pleased 
to escape the recital of such horrid relations; or at 
least to vary the distressing scenes, have dwelt 
pretty much at length, on the character and 
conduct of Dunstan, a monk, who so successful- 
ly exercised the tyranny of superstition over this 
monarch and his people, that England w-s al- 
most deprived of the genuine spirit of christianity, 
and was on the verge of becoming a papal pro- 
| | vince 
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vince, when a quincy deprived Edred of his life. 
At the death of Edred, his nephew Edwy, a 
youth of sixteen, whose dispositions promised 
reater blessings to the people than they had yet 
nown, ascended the throne. But the priests 
of Rome are too tenacious of power to be ea- 
sily deprived of it when once they have obtained 
its possession. Dunstan who had usurped aut ho- 
rity over the whole kingdom, in the last reign, 
Spared no pains to secure it in this: but finding 
the present monarch less confined by the tram- 
mels of bigotry than his predecessors, he was un- 
der the necessity of redoubling his arts, and se- 
conding them by sets of atrocity and violence. 
He therefore, to retrieve his character, which 
was stained by immorality and licentiousness, 
affected a peculiar austerity of manners; deluding 
the people with the grossest and most ridiculous 
romances, whilst at the same time with Otho, 
Arch Bishop of Canterbury, he was aspiring to 
obtain an ual-mited power. Edwy, who firmly 
resisted their numerous encroachments, be- 
came the object of their implacable resentment, 
and, consequently, exposed to all those mortify- 
ing insults, which episcopal insolence has always 
at hand to employ against those who dare to op- 
ose their views. The marriage of Edwy with 
Igiva, a lovely female of the Royal Race, ai- 
forded an opportunity to those ecclesiastical ty- 
rants to exercise their malice and cruelty; Elgiva 
being unhappily related to Edwy within the de- 
grees of affinity, which by the Canon laws forbade 
the marriage. Un the day of his coronation, 
Edwy stole from the boisterous scenes of festivity 
in which his nobility were engaged, in the great 
hall of the palace, and retired to an inner apart- 
ment, where, in company with her mother, he 
enjoyed 
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enjoyed the more exquisite pleasure of Elgiva's 
conversation. The malicious Dunstan followed 
the young king into his retirement; accosted him 
with the most rancorous reproaches, and dragged 
him, in a most violent and outrageous manner, 
out of the apartment. This insult roused the 
Spirit of Edwy, and prompted him to demand 
immediately an account of the expenditure of 
the enormous sums with which Dunstan had been 
entrusted during the former reign. This being 
refused by the haughty monk, the king deprived 
him of all his ecclesiastical and civil appointments 
and ordered his b nishment from the kingdom. 
Otho, actuated by the most implacable resent- 
ment at this treatment of Dunstan, and deter- 
mining on the destruction of Elgiva, immediate- 
ly pronounced a sentence of divorce between her 
and Edwy. Not satisfied with this exercise of 
his episcopal authority, he resolved to wreak his 
revenge more immediately on the lovely object, 
which had innocently been the occasion of the 
banishment of his fellow tyrant; he, therefore, 
ordered a party of soldiers to force their way into 
the palace, and seize upon Elgiva. Having thus 
obtained his prize, he resolved effectually to 
prevent the unhappy queen from exercising any 
future influence on the mind of Edwy, he there- 
fore branded her in the face with a hot iron, and 
had her forcibly conveyed into Ireland, decree- 
lug her to suffer there perpetual exile. 

Unable to support herself under this separation 
from her beloved husband, and time and art ha- 
ving removed those marks which had been inflict- 
ed for the purpose of depriving her of her beauty, 
Elgiva, presuming that the malice of her ene- 
mies might have been abated bythe sufferings she 
had undergone; returned to England. The un- 

fortunate 
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fortunate Queen, was however deceived in her 
calculations on the placability of Romish priests, 
Otho had ler seized, immediately on her return, 
and mest inhumanly murdered; the sinews of 
her legs were cut asunder, her body sliockingly 
mangled, and in this state the m:serable Elgiva 
was left to expire in the most horrid torments. 

It must not | e forgotten, that the perpetrator 
of these horrid deeds was the head oi tine christian 
church in Britain, bu* how diiterert were his acti- 
ons to the principles conveyed in the sublime les- 
sons of his master. Instead of walking humbly 
in the paths of peace, we find him committing the 
most horrid cruelties and murder, to obtain the 
accomplishment of his «mbit:ous designs. In fact, 
the lessons of humility and love, which Jesus 
gave to his first apostles, sceem either to have 
been overlooked, or insolently despised by those 
who in later times have directed tle affairs of his 
church, Take, said he to his apostles, no thought 
for your life, wbat ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink; nor yet for your body what ye shall put 
on — Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass 
for your furses, nor scrip for ycur journey, 
neither tv o coats, ne ther sloes, nor yet staves, 
ſoritle workman is wort. y of his meat. 

Wien men are seen ludicrously decorated with 
silk ana fine linen, lolling in sun ptucus carriages 
ornamented by the vain and pretended science of 
the herald, or dwelling in palaces and revellin 
in luxuries, attended by pri..cely establis},ments 
of lacqueys and valets. Can those who believe 
that these were the words of Jesus, believe also, 
that these are the ministers of his dectrines? Yet 
have such men not only called themselves so, 
but presumed to punish, as violaters of he peace, 
Such as from en ardent zeal, for the propagation 

of 
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the doctrines of their master, have ventured to 
pray and expound the scriptures with their neigh- 
bours; or have endeavoured to enlighten the ig- 
norant, by engaging their attention to religious 
addresses in tie streets and liighwarys. But, 
which oi these can be said most to resemble the 
disciples of Christ? 

Our Lord himself says, A rich man shall hard- 
ly enter into the kingdom of heaven. But is it 
not sufficient to induce thode WhO are weak in 
faith to doubt, not only this, but every other 
assertion in the holy writings, when they behold 
those men, in whose hands are placed the care of 
the christian church, and the ilotage of their 
souls into the harbour of heaven, seeking by all 
means to procure their advancement to wealth 
and earthly digaities? When they view them 
anxivusly employed in secur.ng the tythes of mint 
and rue, and all manner of herbs, will they not 
tear that they pass over judgement and tle love 
of God? Will tney not suspect them to have been 
bought with a price and to be hirelings who care 
not tor the sleep? Can they view them enjoying 
all the luxuries and pomp of this lite, at the mo- 
ment they are recommending to the:r gaping au- 
ditors to set their affe&tions on things above, not 
on things on the earth, without re:ort:ng on 
them, Ye are they who bind heavy burthens, and 
grievous to be burne, and lay them on mens 
Shoulders; but ye yourselves will not move them 
with one of your fingers. Ye make broad your 
phylactcries and entar; e the borders of your gar- 
ments, ye love to go in long cloatlung, and love 
Salutations in the market place and the chief 
seats —and the uppermost recms at feasts, de- 
vouring widows houscs and fer a pretence making 
long prayers. Thus may they describe the hign 
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and mighty lords of that church, which owes its 
bles ed origin to him who was despised as the 
humble son of a carpenter, without knowing, 
for these are texts which the people seldom hear 
from the pulpit, that our saviour has passed sen- 
tence on such and has said, „ These shall re 
ceive damnation.“ 

When we attend to the high sounding titles, 
the lofty demeanour, and the extreme unchari— 
tableness of some prelates, and consider that 
the apostle says, A Bishop must be blameless! 
as the steward of God, we cannot but hope for 
their soul's sake, that their sins are those, not 
of intention, but of ignorance, and that they 
had forgotten that their despised Lord had 
said, How can ye believe, which receive ho- 
nour from one another? — Ye call me master 
and lord: and ye say well, for so I am. If I 
then your lord aud master have washed your feet, 
ye also ought to wash one anothers feet. For I 
have given you an example, that ye should do as 
I have done unto you. This plea of ignorance 
indeed, can be of little avail, except it find for- 
giveness in being the consequence of their inti- 
mate connection and concern with the state; 
their attention to the welfare of which being such, 
as renders it impossible for them to refer so often 
as they ought to the sacred writings of the Apos- 
tles. But even their assiduity in enacting sta- 
tutes, by wh ch the blood of man is poured out ; 
or in supporting the power of princes against the 
interests of their people, may not be acceptable 
to him, who, blotting out the hand writing of 
ordinances that was against us and having spoil- 
ed principalities and powers, made a $hew of 
them openly, triumphing over them in it. Much 
le s will the cursing those that err be esteemeda 
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peace-offering to that ali-merciful saviour, whose 
apostle says, Out of the same mouth proceedeth 
blessing and cursing, my brethren these things 
ought not to be.“ 

That there shuold exist so great a difference 
between the manners of the first teachers of 
christianity and the present heads of the church, 
may perhaps be accounted for, in near two thou- 
sand years having passed since this system was 
revealed to mankind. But, that a system of 80 
subl me a nature, in which the equalization of the 
rights of mankind, the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the poor, the establishing a contempt of 
riches, and the diffusing of peace and good will 
on earth among men, should produce the slaugh- 
ter of millions, can only find a cause in the op- 
posit.on which ignorant aud interested individuals 
always make to those revolutions which —ͤ— 

It muſt be almoſt unneceſſary to remark that theſe obe. 
vations cannot apply to the dignitaries of the preſent day. 
Uncharitableneſs, cannot be the crime of modern Biſhops 
For ſhould they, urged by reaſons of State, find themſelves 
under the neceſlity of vilifying a part of our proteſtant Bre- 
thren, as being no more Chriſtians than are the Pagans and 
Mahometans, yet will they tully compenſate fof this, by 
their indulgent tolerance of the Prieſts of the Popiſh 
Church, Thus one Chriſtian biſhop, ſpeaking of the mem- 
bers of the church of Rome, terms them members of Chrift 
children of God, and heirs of the ſame promiſe and adds, 
they are more near and dear to us, in truth, by far than ſome 
of our proteſtant Brethren. Another proteſtant Biſhop, 
engaged in the endeavour to exterminate the ſubverters of 


Popery and Monarchy in France, molt religiouſly orders all 


the troops under his comm and to pay proper fespett to THE 
HOST, * ad 


Every man of diſcernment willſperceive that this is an age 
for Revolutions; Whilſt France 1s employed in extirpating 
Popery and Tyranny at the expence of its beſt blood, En- 
gland politely receives Ambaſſadors from the Grand Turk, 
and his holineſs the Pope. 
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ly affect their views of immediate gain, and to the 
uixotic ideas of those who thluk that cp nzons are 
to be blotted out, only by oceaus of blood. 

Christianity, which teaches the purest brother- 
ly love, hs not been thus iar establi hed without 
hundreds cf thousands dying iu tie weld of battle, 
or perishing under the hands of executioners. 
The divine system of universal peace traced out 
by the pencil of truth, was soon coiled by the 
blood of the Apostles. Monarchs, Nobles, and 
Priests joined in the rancorous yell against uni- 
versal benevolence. «© Great, said they, « is 
Diana ct the Ephesians! this our craft, the craft 
by which we have all our wealth, is in danger to 
be set at nought.” Well did the Craftsmen of 
those days know, that with the full establishment 
of christ:anity, the imperial dignity would dwin- 
dle to nought, the gawdy trappings of Nobility 
lose their fascinating glare, and the priests no 
longer posscss an almost unbounded power. To 
protect that craft by which they got their wealth, 
alarm was excited, and the most cruel punish- 
ments that could be invented by the ready 
ministers of a blood thirsting mUnurch, were in— 
flicted on tllo- e who published, or even embraced 
the new philosophy. — To proted th.ir Craft the 
bloody banner of tyrants was oppecsed to the 
peaceful standard of Jesus: and the murderers 
of millions were wors:.ipped as divin:ties, whilst 
the disciples of peave expi ed in torments. 

Not less horrid have been those massacres 
which have been employed for the e irpulien of 
(feuiens In the early days ct the christian revo- 
lution, the sense, or rather the sound of a sylla- 
bie was $ufncient to dist: ib the peace of an Em- 
pire: and in the war which followed (the first of 
e religious wars, which have been waged in the 
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name, and by the disciples, of the God of Peace) 
sixty ſive thousand were exterminated by their 
fellow Christians. Less than forty years after- 
wards, in a war undertaken to correct some errc- 
neous opinion respe<ting the nature of God, « a 
charge was Sounded by the successor of the apos- 
tles; the soldiers waded to their knees in blood; 
and two hundred thousand christians are said to 
have fallen by the sword.“ Rut to return to our 
dignitaries of the church of Christ. — The re- 
venge and ambition of these monsters not yet 
being satisfied, they excited an insurection, 
headed the rebels, and placed Edgar, the nephew 
of Edwy on the throne. 


* Gibbons hiſtory of the dec line and fall of the Roman empire, 
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oute FOLLY and EXTRAV AGANCE of W AR. 


By the Rev. VICESIMUS KNOX, D, D. 1782. 
CONTINUED. 


HEN one censiders the dreadful circum- 

| <tances that attend even victories, one 
cannot help being a little shocked at the exultati- 
on which they occasion. I have often thought it 
would be a lavghable scene if there were not too 
much of the melancholy in it, when a circle of 
eager politicians have met to congratulate each 
other en a piece of good news just arrived. 
Every eye sparkles with delight; every voice is 
raised in announ-ing the happy event: and what 
is the cause of all this joy ? and for what are our 
windows illuminated, bonfires kindled, bells rung, 
and ſeasts celebrated? We have had a succestul 
engagement. We have leſt a thousand of the 
WS en 
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enemy dead on the field of battle, and only nine 
hundred of our countrymen. Charming news! 
It was a glorious battle! But before you give 
loose to your raptures, pause awhile; and congi- 
der, that to every one of these nineteen hundred, 
life was no less sweet than it is to you; that to 
the far greater part of them probably were wives, 
fathers, mothers, sons, daughters, sisters, bro- 
thers and friends, all of whom are at this moment 
| bewailing that event, which occasions your fool- 
ish and brutal triumph. The whole time of a 
war ought to be a time of general mourning, a 
mourning of the heart, a mourning much more 
sincere than on the death of one of those princes 
whose cursed ambition is often the sole cause of 
war. Indeed, that a whole people should tamely 
submit to the evils of war, because it is the will 
of a few vain, selfish, ignorant, though exalted 
individuals, is an unaccountable phenomenon. 
But they are led away by a false glory, by their 
passions, by their vices, they refle&t not, and, 
indeed, if they did reflect, and oppose, what would 
avail the opposition of unarmed myriads to the 
mandate of government supported by a standing 
army ? Many of the European Nations are entire- 
ly military; War is their trade; and when they 
have no employment at home, or near it, they 
Þlush not fo let themſelves out to ſhed any blood, in 
any cauſe cf the heſt Paymaſter. Ye beasts of the 
forests, no longer allow that man is your superi- 
or, while there is found on the face of the earth 
such degeneracy. 
Morality and religion forbid war in its motives, 
conduct, and consequences; but, to rulers and 
otentates morality and religion usually appear 
as the inventions of politicians to facilitate subor- 
dination. The principal objectsof crowned pe: 
an 
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and their minions, are the extensions of Empires, 
the augmentation of a revenue, or the annihila- 
tion of their subjects liberty. Their restraints 
in the pursuit of these objects, are not those af 
morality and religion; but solely reasons of state 
and political caution. Plausible words are used, 
but they are only used to hide the deformity of 
the real principles. Whenever a War is deemed 
desirable in an interested view, a specious pretext 
never yet remained unfound. Morality is as 
little concerned in the beginning, as in the pro- 
secution of War. The most solemn treaties and 
engagements are violated by the governing part 
of the Nation, with no more scruple than oaths 
and bonds are broken by a cheat and a villain in 
the walks of private life. Does the difference of 
rank and situation make any difference in the a- 
trocity of crimes? If any, it renders a thou- 
sand times more criminal than that of a thief, 
the villany of them, who by violating every sacred 
obligation between nation and nation, give rise 
to miseries and mischieſs most dreadful in their 
nature; and to which no human power can say, 
thus far shall ye proceed and no farther. Are 
not the natural an d moral evils of life sufficient, 
but they must be rendered more acute, more 
numerous, and more embittered by artificial 
means; My heart blee s over tbose complicated 
scenes of woe, for which no epithet can be found 
Sufficiently descriptive. Language fails in la- 
bouring to express the horrors of war amid pris 
vate families, who are so unfortunate as to be 
Situated on the seat of it. 

But war has always been permitted by provi- 
gence. It is, indeed, true; but it has only been 
permitted as the sgourge of mankind. Let a 
spirit and activity be exerted in regulating the 

morals 
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morals of a nation, equal to that with which war, 
and all its apparatus are attended to, and man- 
kind will no longer be scourged, neither will it 
be necessary to evacuate an empire of its mem- 
bers, for none will be superfluous. Let us ac- 
cording to the advice of a pious Divine of the 
present age, think less of our fleets and armies, 
and more of our faith and practice. While we 
are warriors, with all our pretensions to civiliza- 
tion, We are savages. 
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POEFFICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


(NUMBER. XV.) 
PRICE TWO-PE ACE, 
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SA 
: From ADDISON. 
4 « 0 118ERTY! thou Goddeſs, heav -nty-teight t N * 5 


% Profuſe of Bliſs, and pregnant with Delight, 
Eternal Pleaſures in thy Preſence reign, 

«+ And ſmiling Plenty leads thy wanton Train. 

<« Eaſed of ber Load, Subjeftion grows more light, 

« And Poverty looks cheerful in thy Sight. 

« Thou mak'ſt the gloomy Face of Nature gay, 

« Giv'ſt Beauty to the Sun, and Pleaſurt to the Day.” 


0-0-0000 


From Rowe's Tamerlane. 


« CHURCHMEN and Kings are Tyrants — proud, im- 
0 patient, 
4 Of ought ſuperior, even of Heaven that made them. 
Fond of falſe Glory, of the ſavage Power 3 
4 Of ruling without reaſon, oft c i 
« Juſt and unjuſt, by an unbounded will ; 
| «© By whom Religion, Honour, all the Bands 
« That ought to hold the jarring World in Peace, 
« Are held the Tricks of S:ate, Snares of Princes, 
« To draw their wretched Subjects to Deſtrution, 
« To waſte with Sword and Fire their fruitiul Fiel ls 
4 Like ſome accurſed Fiend, who ſcaped from Hell, 
* Poiſons the balmy Air, through which he flies.“ 
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THE INFORMER. 
From the Peripatetic. By. Citizen Thelwall. 


1. was in the midst of rural scenery that we 
were greeted by the drunken salutation of a 
man, whose appearance sufficiently informed ns 
of his condition in life. He was evidently a la- 
bouring mechanic — one of those, you would 
have concluded, who, whenever a dispute arose 
between the back and the belly, hesitated not 
to give a decided preference to the latter. His 
habit was somewhat ragged, but his cheek was 
ruddy, and the inspiring tankard glistened in his 
vacant eye. Surely, said Ambulator, while 
such objects as these present themselves, we may 
be induced to be rather sparing in our animad- 
versions on the condition of the labouring poor. 
Rags and wretchedness may naturally follow 
where idleness and inebriation lead the way, 
without any- particular reproach to the institu. 
tions of society. — ö Certainly !”* said I, '«« espe. 
cially in those virtuous ages when the tempta- 
tions to idleness and inebriation are never offered 
by the example of those above ; and as the tem- 
perate guardians of our laws "never reel 'to the 
Treasury Bench, flushed with the vulgar luxuries 
of claret and champaigne, they are undoubtedly 
Justifiable in dooming to nakedness and ſtarvation 
the plebeian wretches who intoxicate now and 
then with the costly essences of malt and juniper. 
Let me not be mistaken; I will never be the 
advocate for the vices of any order of men: 1 
wish not that they should be without their. pu- 
nishment; and Nature has taken sufficient care 
that they should not be so. But before we ad- 
mit of so sophisticated a justification of your 
| an 
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and oppressions which Reason must condemn, 
we ought to assure ourselves, with a little more 
accuracy, of the frequency. of offence ; since, in 
the thousands of poor people, who are da ly pre- 
sented before us, we may be every now and then 
meeting with an example of drunkenness, though 
the inclination or the opportunity should occur 
but very rarely to any of the respective. indi. 
viduals. (You tell me, perhaps, that every la. 


- bourer, who is clever, industrious, and sober, 


may live with comfort. It. is not necessary to 
observe in reply, that, perhaps, by sobrie y, you 
mean abstenance; and by industry, working six- 
teen hours in a day; as every labourer, who has 
a family, which he wishes decently to provide 
for, is frequently obliged to do, to the rapid in- 
jury of the animal frame, and the total negation 
of every social enjoyment; — it is sufficient for 
me to remind you, that the comfort, as you call 
it, thus procured, is attainable only by means of 
the rareness of such a combination; and that, if 
all were clever, sober, and industrious, all could 
not thus procure it. But let us not forget, that 
the mass of men, in every rank of society, have 
some little deficiency, in some, or all of these 
qualifications ; and as it is for the mass, and not 
for a few particular individuals, that laws and 
social institutions ought to be framed, let us at 
least admit, that while the higher orders, with all 
these imperfections on their heads, enjoy their 
power, their luxuries, and their ſplendour — their 


ſeats in the council, and their offices of command, of 


emolument, and confidence, the lower ought cer. 
tainly, upon the same terms, to be enabled to 
procure food and raiment.“ 

* Add 
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« Add to this, said Julian, „ that ibe profi- 
gucy of the poor is the greateſt evidence of a vicious 
nt. Manners, like water, do not rise, 
but deseend; and if the source be polluted, all 


must be noxious and foul; or, to now a still 
more explicit illustration, it is impossib 

tree to be good, whose fruit is rank and vicious. 
Laws and political institutions are the sap that 
circulates through the branches, and upon them 
must the morals and tastes (which are the fruit 


and foilage of society) depend. Besides, the at- 


mosphere of surrounding example becomes cor 


rupted by the contagious vices of exorbitant 


opulence; and when the individuals, whom we 


are called upon to obey and reverence are enabled, 


without merit or exertion, to gratify every inordi. 
nate appetite, and every wanton propensity, the 


temptations of vice and folly become more fre- 


quent and importunate, and the principles that 
Should resist them lose their force. Nor must 
we forget, that as the means of procuring a live. 
lihood become less easy; as the comforts and 
rational enjoyments of life become more preca- 


rious, it seems natural to man to grasp, with 


greater eagerness, at the present moment, and 
plunge into the follies that drown reflexion. — 
Bad government, therefore, like every other 
species of pestilence and national calamity, can- 
not fail to be productive of dissolute manners.” 
While Julian was indulging himself in these 
reflections, Wentworth had entered into con- 
versation with the object that had given rise to 
them — “ Well, said he, you must have your 


humour — but you are better off than most of 
your fellow citizens, I fancy, if you can live, and 


get drunk into the bargain. How many of your 
neighbours, think you, at this time, arc in want 


e for the 
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ef bread ?”' — «© Why, for matter of that, an- 
swered he, „master there be enough of them. 
But what of that — I beant afraid o' that — If so 
be I should live another year, I shall have a snug 
matter of an estate, or so, which they can't 
keep me out of.” And so you are tipling away 
upon the strength of the expectation. Eating 
the chicken in the shell, my friend, ha! But if 
war and economy go on at this rate, may you not 
chance to be disappointed, and find that your 
rates and taxes (as Paddy expresses it) after de- 
ducting one und-twenty shillings in the pound 
from your estate, have left you no other profit 
to Iive upon but the loss. What will you do for 
tipple then? Why — I must go and hang 
myself, I suppose. Yourſelf, friend! I should 
be more afraid you should change some of your 
_ -present sentiments, and begin to hang the richer 
rogues, Who had been the causes of your mis. 
fortunes.” << No,” said the tipler, „I would 
lay myself at their feet first to be trampled 
e 2 
_ . «« Degenerate rascal!” exclaimed Ambulator, 
« What must be the slavish stupidity of a nation, 
when even a drunken individual could express 
such a sentiment without a blush. Come, let us 
leave the slave. A heart so degenerate is not 
worth exploring.” Wentworth was of a diffe- 
rent opinion — Come, come, said he, none 
of your false colours. I am horribly afraid you 
zre no better than a Tam Paine's man; and 
that you only want to hide it by these violent 
professions.“ 5 _ | 
The simplest circumstances are often impor- 
tant in developing the human character; and 80 
it happened in the present instance: The for. 
tunate 
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railery of Wentworth proved the key that com. 
manded the wards of secrecy, and laid open the 
despicable sources of the sentiments and: vices of 
the staggering varlet. He had been drinking at 
the expence of a company of loyal, or rather royal 
associators (for it ought to be remembered, that 
the words, however theyhave of late been artfully 
cofifounded, are so far. from being sy nonimous, 
that they in some respects stand in direct contra- 
distinction to each other — loyaliy being, in fact, 
no other than a virtuous attachment ig laws, in op- 
position to the ſlaviſh principle of zmplicit obedience 
to the arbitrary wills of kings and miniſters) At the 
expence of these ſoi diſante loyal aſſociators, howe. 
yer, he had been reaping the rewards of the 
ſocial virtue of treachery — perhaps of perjury : for 
informers fer reward are seldom, I am afraid, re. 
markably conscientious: Bribery, villainous. bri. 
bery ! is the sole stimulus of their conduct; and 
who, that had advanced already three parts of 
the way to the devil, would boggle about a step 
or two to make himself the surer of the promised 
recompence. WI IS! E r 18 
This virtuous company (the parish officers, and 
court expectants of the district) had assembled 
for the pious purposes of eating a 5 at 
the expence of those whom bigotry, or dread of 
their displeasure, might induce to subscribe to 
their anti- leuglling association; and of receiving. 
such informations relative to matters of . /edition, 
privy conſpiracy, and rebellion ; falſe doctrine, bereſy, 
and ſchiſm ;** as envy, batred, and malice, and 
all uncharitableneſs ;” or as treachery and hypocrisy. 
{two vices, it I recolle& rightly, not quite so 
Rointedly declaimed against by the canons of 
the liturgy) might be stimulated tobring against 


a certain sect of wicked berctics and athersts, who 
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are, in. | the 7. 8 day; no more inclined to ac- 
knowledge th 1e infallibility of the Pope England, 
and bis conclave, . than of the tripple —— and 
mitres. assembled in the Vatican of Rome. Re- 
wards and premises had Spread the infeRion of 
hatred to this impious ſect into the workshop of 
this unprinci ed mechanic.; and one of his com- 
rades having ventared, in "the course of conver- 
ration to Juatify his anxiety for the success of 
x Lebt lor! dus struggle of the republicans 
rance, by maintaining, with all his little 


| Sock 8 or hictorical information, that kings and 


nobles were greater scourges to the earth than 


the tigers, hyenas,* and rattle snakes that infest 


it, he Lad $eized”” pn the first opportunity to 


| inform against him"as_a_Jeveller; dangerous to 


the goyef nhineht, and hostile to the constitution 
of ns cout ntry.  Conscience and honour — or 
even a 60e of common Security, would, it is 
true; have startled at the idea of charges and 


condemiatipns, | upon the evidence of extorted 


conversations and; eplies to ensnaring questions ; 
but the days of ati AF the and E have taught 
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ering vices wh tyrants was doomed % persecution 


and ruin 


| 
THE OLD PEASANT. 


From 'the ſume. 


« DETESTED villains ! — Proud parochial 
tyrants! — And are these violators of all that 
endears society the objects who are to monopo- 
lize your generosity, while the „ 

chanic 
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chanic groans in your streets unpitied, and the 


aged and infirm, whose strength has been ex- 
hausted in the labours most important to the 
community, feel the oppressions, of want and 
sorrow accumulated to the infirmities of years, 
and apply for relief in vain! — How different, 
my Wentworth! — oh, how different were the 
appearance, the sentiments, and the fate of the 
honest unfortunate peasant, whom (bending with 
age, and propping his feeble steps upon his hoe) 
we met upon Ewel common, on a late excursion. 
— Do you not see him again in fancy — Does 
not the tear start again into ygur eye, as he lifts 
his hat, in humble obeisance, from his hairless 
forehead, as we approach him. Unmerited 
complacency ! Why was chat obeisance paid-to 
us. For aught you know, poor victim! we 
might have been in the number of your oppres- 
sors; and that distinction of appearance, which 
claimed your reverence, might have entitled us 
to your execration. But the bruised read turns 
not upon its destroyer, but bends beneath the 
foot that tramples it ; else what proud Fentility 
in this insolence of thy oppression, what must be 
thy instant fate? — Poor old man! at such a 
time of life to be doomed to wander from place 
to place for employment, and be doomed to wan. 
der in vain! to be repulsed from every door, on 
account of those infirmities which former toils 
and former sorrows had brought upon thee; and 
to have thy appeals for charity retorted by the 
unfeeling malevolence of that upstart opulence, 
which in thy better days had crouched to thee for 

obligations!“ | : 
Four lamentation is interesting, said Am. 
bulator ; „ but you forget that here are two of 
us unacquainted with the story it alludes to.” — 
12 _ N Te 
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It is short and simple: but it is not, there. 
fore, the less pathetic. My wife,” said he, with 
2 mixed expression of anguish and resignation, 
«« is out of her distresses. Heaven has taken 
her from her sorrows. I have but one to care 
for — but that is one too much. Times go very 
hard; particularly with us, who are grown old 
and slow. I have wandered from place to place, 
and though I am willing to work for less wages, 
nobody will employ a feeble old man, now there 
are 80 niany young ones out of other works, who 
are glad to go into the fields. I have applied to 
the parish here — for I was an inhabitant, about 
twenty-five years ago, and lived in a better way. 
I had a |.ttle farm, and a few cows, and two or 
three sheep of my own; till my landlord turned 
me out, that he might make three or four join- 
ing farms into one. So, as I could not afford to 
take a large farm, I was obliged to sell my stock, 
and go into another county. The churchwarden 
as is now, who is grown so proud, and lives so 


grand, was a poor man then, and owed me seven 


pounds. But as it is so long since, I'find I can. 
not demand it; and when I asked him for relief, 
and told him the times were very hard, he told 
me he had nothing for me; and that, if times 


were hard, I must live hard; and so shut the 


deor in my face; I would have asked him else, 
what we were to do when times are so hard that 
we cannot live at all? Every thing is very dear 
— there is no work to be had — and I am too 
old to go a soldiering, beside, Why should we 
poor folks go and help the rich fight against the 
poor,” — Perhaps, with some, this concluding 
sentiment may destroy all the compassion excited 
by his tale; but O ! that I hada voice like thun- 
der, to shout the solemn truth in the ears of all 

e * 
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the poor in Europe ; that- the kin ; and nobles 
of the earth might be reduced to the sole option 
1 their own battle, or e Err 


11 #2 — Widow in our 7 next. :. 
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rA SY 
0d ONjTHE Mimik AND: 
CRIMINAL An OF SCOTLAND. 

1 Scotland there is 50 Stand Jury. The 
Lord . for the time being, al officer 
a painted by, and removable. at the e of 
Mine alone; in his 01 in person, is the sole 
= for all Scotland. He detertnines whe- 

ther 5 not there be foundatior' Yor an wa ire. 


There is 2. Sheriff” Depute in all the counties, 
bo is A Sort. of, 1 e e Mes 


om appe: 
He to the Court of Session. Hebe dave d 

an Advocate, regularly entered befare 8 bh 
of Session. He is appointed. to his office by Mi- 
nistry; and, if he has rendered himself agree-- 
able to them, is generally after'a time rewarded: 
with a gown, and made a Lord 'of Sesgion. : —. 
Smith, Sheriff Depute of Perthshire; z and Ballie, 
Sheriff of Renfrewshire, were made Lords af 
Session in October, 1793. The Sheriff, therefore, 
from his appointment, and from his prospects, 
must be supposed to be under ministerial influ- 
ence. Three neighbouring counties: generally 
forin what they call an Eyre. Some weeks pre- 
vious to the Az the Sheriffs Deputes of these, 
each of them arbitrarily nominates forty-five wy 
sons as proper to serve on the jury. By bei 


f — 


much connected with all ranks of men in their: 
counties, the pelitical sentiments of great num. 
bers are pretty well known to 2 and espe- 

cially 


HW 
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eially 1 in times like the present, when parties run 
high, and most people have arraigned themselves 
on the one side or the other, it is a very easy 
thing to send a list of ure men. Three lists of 
forty-five each, from the differnt counties are 
sent by these servants of the crown to another 
servant of the crown, the crown agent at Edin“ 
burgh, who always; ez officio, lays them before 
the Lord Advocate and the Crown lawyers. It 
* fact, that these servants of the crown arbi- 
trarily select from these lists of forty-five each. 
the forty-five j jurors who are to serve on the 
assizes. In the case of Mr. Muir this was doit 
by the Lord Justice Clerk, the first criminal 
4 Judge! in Scotland. 
In this list of forty Ave, Ws from the 
one hundred and thirty-five, the better to blind 
the eyes of the people, they suffer the names of 
some to stand, who are known friends to the 
cause of liberty. But lest these should be of 
any avail to the pannel, other servants of the 
crown have the last and final nomination of the 
rticular fifteen out of the forty-five who are to 
sit upon him. The Justiciary Lords, who happen 
to be on the circuit, or the five who try him at 
Edinburgh, nominate the fifteen out of the forty. 
five. Before, however, they do this, it is alway 
understood that they consult with the differen 
sheriffs, which of them are sure and staunch ment 
Tothese the pannel has no peremptory chal-. 
lenge, as in England. The pannel may indeed 
make the strongest objections, but these servants 
of the crown are the only judges of the validity 
of them; and, in all cases between the crown 
and the people, are sure to over:rule them. — 
Mr. Muir objected to his jury, as having been 
Associators at Goldsmith's hall, in supporting 
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the constitution, against what they called Level. 
lers and Republicans; i. e. promoters of a re- 
form in parliament ; and as having already pre- 
judged him, by expunging his name from their 
ook. He objected to his jury also, because they 
had been of those who offered five 
ward to any one who would discover a distributor 
of Paine's Rights of Man — the very book he 
was Chrrged in the indictment with circulating. 
He objected also to a witness, for having said, 
that he would do all he could to have him hanged. 
The Justiciary Lords, however, who have the 
last and final nomination of the fifteen, who sit 
upon the pannel, could see no validity in any of 
his objections, and repelled them all. ; 
Thus the people of Scotland are in all political 
causes mocked with a jury three times packed. — 


Packed in the first instance by a servant of the 


crown, called the Sheriff Depute; in the second 
by the crown agent, Lord Advocate or Lord 
Justice Clerk; and in the third by the Justiciary 
Lords, who try the cause. 
At the Reformation, methinks, a Protestant 
would have had but a poor chance if tried by a 
Catholic jury. Political feuds and parties are 
possibly as high now as religious ones then; and 
if dependents on the Crown can select and call a 
jury, merely for their well known zeal to Mi- 
nistry, and their hatred to every mode of re. 
torm, every friend to the last is precondemned. 
Their interests and prejudices have already pas. 
sed sentence upon him. Such a selection of men 
is not a jury to judge; it is a junto to condemn. 
Such a jury does not represent the country, and 
as little gives the sense of the vieinage, as a par- 
liament chosen by borough mongers the sense of 
the nation. Vet, our first criminal judge, Mac 
| | | Queen, 


uineas re- 
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Queen, whom I heard the Lord Advocate declare 


in open court (and who can doubt such an autho- 
rity ?) to be one of the most respeRable charac- 
ters of the age, assures us, that the Scotch courts 
of justice are material parts of our happy con- 
stitution ; the happiest, the best, and the most 
noble constitution in the world ! 

Next, or even prior, in consequence to a re. 
presentation in parliament, is a representation 
by a jury, fairly and freely chosen. Our honour, 
our fortune, our liberties, and our lives, all de. 

nd upon it. If writing against the measures of 
a profligate administration be called by the 
Crown lawyers treason against the King, the 
packing of a jury, the taking from the subject his 
only defence and shield, is treason against the 
Constitution. It is insulting the subject with the 
forms of freedom, while it oppresses him with 
the iron rod of despotism. A trial by Star. 
chamber is far preferable to such a one, as then 
we are not deceived; we know the worst, and 
know our remedy. 

In fine, with equal fairness to the pannel, and 

with great saving of his time, money, and vexa- 
tion, sentence might as well be pronounced be- 
fore trial as after. It is so in fat. Mr. Palmer's 
sentence was known a week before it was pro- 
nounced. The judges are so sure of a condem. 
nation by their jury, that they make no secret of 
it. 

Nor is this the least grievance the subject ex- 

riences in the criminal courts of Scotland. — 

hen he was bound hand and foot, and sure of 
condemnation, to what is he delivered? To the 
arbitrary punishment of the Justiciary Lords, so 
desirous of recommending themselves to the Mi- 
nister. The Minister has too much policy tobe 
seen, 
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Seen, or else, with equal advantage to the pan - 
nel, might he punish all offences against minis- 
try himself. Their power is dreadful. They 
may sentence the pannel to the whipping post, 
to the pillory, to ruinous ſines, to imprisonment 
tor any time, to transportation beyond seas for 
seven, for fourteen years, or even for life — to 
any punishmentshort of death! From this, or 
from any illegality in the proceedings, there is 
no appeal, as in England. The House of Lords 
determined last winter, that from the Justiciary 
Lords no appeal lies to the High Court of Par. 
liament. They are depen tins of all controul, 
they are despotic; they may break down all the 
forms and fences of law, which guard the subject, 
and he has no redress. The jury may acquit, 
and they can condemn. The jury may bring in, 
as in the case of Robertson — Berry, guilty of 
printing and publishing only (as they didof Berry) 
and the Lords may c mn, as they did him, to 
three months; or, as the Lord Advocate terms 
it, ever lasting imprisonment. Such a power as 
this should be in the hands of no man, nor set of 
men whatever. Why cannot che law determine 
the penalty for every breach of it? Why must 
we not know the consequence of our actions, but 
be liable to be punished like felons, for those we 
think the most virtuous actions of our lives. Yet 
this, according to the Justice Clerk, the most 
respectable character in the age, is a material 
part of our happy constitution; the happiest, the 
best, and the most noble constitution in the 
world! 

N. B. Edinburgh being the seat of Fuſtice, fur. 
nishez only one f.rty-five, which, in political 
causes, is always chosen by the servants of the 
+ F | | cron, 
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crown, generally by the Lord Justice Clerk. In 
common _ the juries are taken by district. 


. n= Cbronicle. 
The following Letter, from Mr. MARGAROT, Was 


received by tbe Are ps. of- tbe London Ca. 
© ing Society. 


4 Fellow EY 


« I WROTE to you on Tuesday last, inform. 
ing you of the judgment against Skirving, &c. 
% My trial was fixed for yesterday morning; 
accordingly about ten 'o'clock, having Mr. C. 
Brown, from Sheffield, bn one side, and a re- 
spectablè Edinburgh friend on the other, I pro- 
ceeded from the Bull Inn to the Court of Justi- 
ciary. We had previously ordered a carriage, but 
none being found, we set out on foot, through an 
immense croud of spectators, some encouraging 
me, others offering up prayers for my success. 
Having arrived at the near end of the North 
Bridge, the people having somehow procured a 
chariot, compelled me, Brown, and two others, 
to get im; they took away the horses, and har- 
nessing themselves, drew me, amid (as I was 
informed) upwards of ten thousand spectators, 
all well. wishers, into the Parliament close, where 
we were received with such an universal shout, 
as exceedingly alarmed the Guilty. Having en- 
tered into the Court, and having taken my seat 
at the bar between two soldiers, with drawn bay- 
onets, the Court having been constituted, the 
Solicitor apologized to the J udges for the delay, 
which he said must take place in consequence of 
the sudden illness of the Ly * ocate; ſo "7 

den 
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den indeed, that the Solicitor having depended 
entirely on the said Lord Advocate, was totally 
unprepared; but to make it, as little inconve- 
nient as possible for. the pannel at the Bar, he 
proposed the adjournment only until Monday 
next; and your Delegate was then obliged to 
furnish fresh bail; and, being dismissed, was 
again compelled, amid the shouts, the blessings, 
and prayers of the people, to enter a coach, 
when he was drawn back in the same manner as 
he went up. ed ot a 2 rh 
At getting out of the earriage, I addressed 
the croud, thanked them for the countenance 
they had just given to the cause of Reform; 
expressed my sincere hope of success in obtain. 
ing it; intreated them to shew, by their regular 
and orderly behaviour, that they were not a mob; 
but the people, acting orderly ; and, I exhorted 
them to disperse immediately, and to return 
e to their respective occupations. Three 

loud cheers was the only noise heard after this; 
and, in the short space of five minutes, looking 
out at the window, not a single person was to 
be seen in the street; nor do I hear that there 
was even a single drunken party discovered in 
Edinburgh. | 
Excuse my short letter; every hour, every 


instant is employed in the cause of Reform. I 
had no letter trom you this week. 


« remain your faithful Delegate, 
« M. MARGAROT.” 
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From POPE's Homer. 


Curſed be the Miniſter, and void of right, 
Unworthy property, unworthy light, 

Unfit for public rule, or private care, 

That Wretch, that Monſter, who delights in War, 
Whoſe luſt is murder, and whole horrid joy, 

To conquer Freemen, and their rights deſtroy. 


i= S—©— 04 


On ſeeing the Names of Nobles, Penſioners, Placemen and their 
Ladies, to ſome of the Subſcrpitions of the Day, for the miti+ 
gation of the diſtreſſes of the Poor. 


IT's right you ſhould ſubſcribe for thoſe, 
To whom you are the greateſt foes ; 
Who all their lives, it is too true, 

Do nothing but $UBsCR1IBE for you. 


AN EPIGRAM 


On it's being urged, in reply to Mr. Erſkine, on the legality of 
Mr, Holt's ConviQion, that the application for a new Trial 
was *too late.“ 


POOR Dan, into confinement hurl'd, 
n Would prove unjuſt his fate; 
Such proofs might 4 in th' other world, 
Eut Herz they come *© too late? 


1 
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LOOK AT HOME! 


>—0—0-0-0-0- 


Extract from Buchanan's Travels in the 
WESTERN HEBRIDES. 


N attentive perusal of the present volume 
will naturally give birth to the most serious 
refleftions. In it we discover, that a portion of 
the inhabitants of this kingdom are entirely cut 
off from the benefit of the laws by their situation, 
and deprived of all the claims and all the rights 
of humanity by their tenure; that their villages 
resemble the kraals of the Hottentots ; that their 
bondage is but little less grievous than that of 
the Africans in the West Indies; and that they 
possess neither the advantages of savage, nor 
the comforts of civilized nations ! 

Of the Western Abudz, those barbarous re- 
gions of cruelty, of oppression, and of stripes, 
in a manner discovered to us by the favours of 
Mr. Buchannan, we shall here endeavour to give 
some account. 

«The chief proprietors of these Islands are lord 
Macdonald, Mr. Macdonald of Boisdale, Mr. 
Macdonald of Clanronald, Mr. Macleod, and 
. Mr. Mackenzie of Seaforth. Instead of appor- 
tioning out and leasing their extensive estates to 
farmers, they permit a middle man, denominated 
the tacksman, to intervene between the landlord 
and the tenant, who lives in great affluence, at 
the expence of both: this is common in Ireland, 
as well as here, and is always a sure and certain 
harbinger of oppression. 


The 
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The tacksmen who rent from the great propri- 
etors of land, large districts, are able in general, 
to rank with gentlemen of from two or three hun- 
dred to a thousand or upwards a year. They 
are, for the most part, relations of families of 
whom they hold their leases, and many of them 
half-pay officers in the army. Ministers too of 

ishes have, for the most part, advantageous 
eases, of which they make much greater account 
than of their stipends. There are some of the 
tacksmen who unite the business of grazing and 
agriculture with that of trade, and oftner of 
smuggling, There is not, perhaps, any part of 
the world, where the good things of this life are 
more unequally distributed. While the ſcallag 
and sub, tenant are wholly at the mercy of the 
tacksman, from alarge and advantageous farm, 
the cheapness of every necessary, and by means 
of smuggling of every luxury, he rolls in ease 
and affluence. The wages ofa full-grown active 
maid are generally five shilling sterling a year, 
and out of these few shillings she must re-pay any 
damage of tea-cups, or other articles that may 
suffer through her hands. | 

The yearly wages of the men servants bear the 
Same proportion with the women's; for there are 
no day labourers for daily wages here as in other 
countries — no such thing is ever allowed or en- 
couraged by the oppressors. 

Of the unfortunate ſcallag, who at the end of 
the eighteenth century is in an infinite worse 
situation than the villuin in the barbarous ages, 
here follows a description. | ; 

The scallag, whether male or female, is a poor 
being, who for mere subsistence becomes 4 
predial slave to another, whether a sub-tenaut. 
a tacksman or a laird. 1 he scallag builds his owt 

| hz 26, 


ago (4 

hut with bows and sods of trees; and if he is sent 
from one part ofthe country to another, he moves 
off his sticks, and by means of these, forms a new 
hut in another place. He is, however, in most 
places encouraged by the possession of the walls 
of a hut, which he covers in the best way he can 
with his old sticks, stubble and fern. Five days 
in the week he works for his master, the sixth he 
is allowed to himself for the cultivation of some 
scrap of land, on the edge of some moss or moor: 
on which he raises a little kail or cole-wort, 
barley, and potatoes. These articles boiled up 
together in one mash, and often without salt, 
are his only food; except in those seasons and 
days when he can catch some fish, which he is 
obliged not unfrequently to eat without bread or 
salt. The only bread he tastes is a cake made 
of the flour of barley. He is allowed coarse shoes 
with tartan hose, and a coarse coat with a blan- 
ket or two for cloathing. It may occur to an 
English reader, that, as the scallag works only 
five days out of seven to his master, he has two 
to provide for himself. But it is to be recollected 
that throughout the whole of Scotland, and all its 
appendages, as well as in the opposite countries 
of Iceland to the north, and Norway and Den- 

mark to the east, Sunday, or the sabbath as it is 
called in all those countries, is clebrated by a 
total cessation from all labour, and all amuse- 
ments too, as well as by relgious exercises. 

In the following comparison betweenthe Celtic 
slave of the Western Hebrides, and the African 
slave in the West-Indies, the author is far too 
favourable in respect to the situation of the latter, 
whom he has probably never seen; but we are 
disposed to give every degree of credit to the 
miserable condition of the former, whose lot lie 
so frequently and feelingly; laments, 
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p. 195, First, then, with regard to the respec- 
tive conditions of their life, in general, it is none 
of their own chusing. The African, when he is 
not sold on account of some crime, is bereft of 
his freedom, and forced into slavery by fraud or 
violence. The Hebridean slave is neither in- 
deed, trepanned into slavery by guile, nor com- 
pelled by physical compulsion; but he is drawn 
into it by a moral necessity, equally invincible ; 
by a train of circumstances which are beyond his 

wer to control; and leave him no option, but 
either to serve some master as a scallag, or often 
to protract a misersble existence for some time in 
the forest, and near the uninhabited sea-shores, 
where he may pick up some shell-fish, to perish 
with his wife, perhaps, and little ones, through 
cold and hunger. | | | 

Second, with regard to labour. The negro 
works only from six o'clock in the morning to 
$ix* o'clock in the evening; and out of that time 
he has two complete hours for rest and refresh- 
ment, The scallag is at work from tour o'clock 
in the morning, to eight, nine, and sometimes 
ten in the evening. i 

Third, with regard to food. The negro has a 
plentiful allowance of such common fare as is 
sufficient to nourish him ; besides his little proper- 
ty in land, or peculium, which he cultivates for 
himself, on the evenings after he has done his 
master's work; and on sundays and other holi- 
days. The scallag is fed only twice a day, when 
at hard labour tor his master, with water gruel, 
or as they call it. brochan, or kail, or coleworts ; 
with the addition of a barley-cake, or potatoes; 

| and 


Mr. Buchanan does dot ſeem to know that the negro is alſo 
obliged to labour during a large pert'o:: portion of the night in crop 
ume. 
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and all this without salt. But, for his family, 
and for himself on Sundrys, or when unable to 
work through bodily indis position, he has no other 
means of subsistence than what he can raise for 
himself by the labour of one day out of seven, 
from a scanty portion of cold and moorish soil; 
barley, potatoes, coleworts, and a milch cow, or 
a couple of ewes, perhaps for giving milk to his 
infants: though it often happens that he is obliged 
to kill these household gods, as it were in order 
to prevent his family from starving. At certain 
seasons, he has ſish in abundance; but this he is, 
for the most part obliged to eat without bread, 
and often without salt. The negro, if he be tole- 
rably industrious, can afford, on Saturdays and 
other holidays, to treat himself with pepper-pot, 
a pig, or a turkey, and a can of grog. Nay, 
many a negro, I am well assured, has been known 
to clear, besides many comforts for his own fami- 
Iy, by the produce of his little property, from 
twenty to thirty, and even forty pounds a year: 
so that there is a fair probability, that any negro 
would soon be enabled to gain the price of his li- 
berty, if he desired or deserved it*. Of relief 
from bondage and woe, the scallag has not a sin- 
gle ray of hope on this side of the grave. | 

„Fifth, with regard to lodging and cloathing. 
The negro is comfortably lodged and fed in a 
warm climate; the scallag is very poorly clothed, 
and still more wretchedly lodged; in a cold one 
And as the negro is provided by his master with 
bedding and body cloaths, so he is also furnished 
by him with the implements of husbandry. The 
scallag, with sticks and sods, rears his own hut; 
procures for himself a few rags, either by what 


little 


This very flattering account muſt have been ſuggeſted to the 
reverend miſſionary by ſome perſons intereſted in the ſſave trade. 
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little lax or wool he can raise, or by the refuse 
or coarser parts of these articles furnished by his 
master; and provides his own working tools, as 
the spade, called cass direach, the cass chrom, Sc. 

Sixth, with regard to usuage or treatment. 
The slave is driven on to labour by stripes, so 
also is the scallag, who is even, as we have seen, 
formally tied up, on some occasions, as well as 
the negro, to a stake, and scourged on his bare 
back. The owner of the slave, it may farther be 
observed, has a strong interest in his welfare; 
for if he should become sick or infirm, he must 
maintain him; or if he should die, he must supply 


his place at a considerable expence. There is 


no such restraint on the peevish humours or an- 
gry passions of an Hebridean laird or tacksman. 
The scallag, under infirmity, disease, and old 
age, is set adrift on the wide world, and begs 
from door to door, and from island to island. 
Nor is it necessary, in order to supply the place 
of a scallag, to be at any expence: for the fre- 
quent failure of sub-tenants, affords but too 
many recruits to the wretched order of scallags. 

Seventhly, and lastly. As there is nothing so 
natural as the love of liberty, and an aversion to 
restraint and oppression, the scallag, as well as 
the negro, sometimes attempts emancipation, 
by fleeing to the uninhabited parts of the country; 

ough such attempts are not so often made by 
the scallags after they are inured to slavery, as 
when they feel themselves on the verge of 
sinking into that dreadful and execrated state 
of existence. 

The condition of the sub tenant is but a degree 
removed from that of the scallag. He is subject - 
ed by his tenure to the degrading servitude of 


manerial bondage; he is obliged to give up a 


certain 
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kertain portion of his time to the tacksman; to 
shear his sheep, tan his leather, dig his peat or 

turf for fuel, and even to nurse his children. 
Though the tacksmen, for the most part enjoy 
their leases of whole districts on the most liberal 
terms; their exactions from the sub-tenants are 
in general most severe. They grant them their 
possessions only from year to year: and lest they 
should forget their dependent condition, they are 
every year at a certain term, with the most regu- 
lar formality, warned to quit their tenements, 
and go out of the bonds of the leasehold estate. 
The sub-tenant, by what presents he can com- 
mand, or by humble supplications, endeavours 
to work on the mind of the tacksman, and, on 
any condition he pleases to impose, to retain a 
home for himself, his wife, and children; for he 
has no other resource. And here I am to disclose 
to the English nation, as well I hope as the 
greater part of the Scotch, and to the whole 
world, a matter of faét, which cannot fail to 
excite a very general sympathy and concern for 
a sober, harmless, and much injured people. 
It is an invariable custom, and established by a 
kind of tacit compact among the tacksmen and 
inferior lairds, to refuse with the most invincible 
obduracy an asylum on their ground to any sub- 
tenant, without the recommendation of his land- 
lord: or as he is very properly called his * 
e 


* © Sg inveterate are the remains of feudal ſlavery in 
Scotland, that maſter is for the molt part the term uſed for 
landlord. Mr. Kemp, a miniſter, in a ſermon preached 
before the ſociety for propagating Chriſtian, knowledge, at 
their anniverſary meeting in the high church of Edinburgh, 
June 3, 1788, on the ſubject of the character of the late earl 
of Kinnoul, calls him, in relation to his tenants, their maſter. 
It was impoſſible for the Scotch orator to diveſt himſelf of 


the idea, that even the good and generous Kinnoul was _ 
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The wretchedoutcast therefore has no alternative 
but to sink down into the situation and rank of 
an unfortunate and numerous class of men, 
known under the name of scallags.” 

In this account of a large body of our miserable 
and oppressed fellow citizens, Mr. B. discloses 
a tale of woe, calculated in no common degree 
to interest the feelings of every Briton; and we 
trust that some step will speedily be adopted by 
the legislature, (we expect but little from the 
humanity of the hard hearted landlords 1 to re- 
live the inhabitants of the Western Hebrides, 
from a worse than egyptian thraldom. 


n 
THE SAILOR's VI DOH. 


From the Peripatetic. 


6 N OUR anecdote of the generous church - 
4 warden,” said Ambulator, „brings to my 
mind an incident, so much to the honour of a 
benevolent old lady of your acquaintance, that I 
cannot resist the temptation of relating it. Be- 
sides, in a country where such immense sums of 
money are levied upon one part of the oppressed 
community, under pretence of relieving the 
distresses of anotber (for it is not the rich, but the 
poor, who support the poor of this country) and 
at a time when poor fellows are wheedled into 
the naval service by such pompous pretences of 
provisions for their wives and families, it is 
important to shew what kind of relief is afforded 
to the wants of those who seem most entitled to 
our compassion. — ——— 
6 Philanthropa 


the landlord but the maſter of his tenants, in the very ſen- 
tence in which he conſiders us“ free-born Britons.“ See 
Kemp's Sermons and Facts, »- 117, 
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«Philanthropa was walking, some little time 
ago, through one of the principal streets of 
London, turning to the righ and to the left for 
the most proper objects to exercise her com- 
passion (and God knows, in the present state 
of society, there are few places where we need 
search in vain,) when the downcast look, the 
melancholy silence, and modest obeisance of a 
poor neat- looking pregnant woman, with a child 
in her arms, and another hanging on her hand, 
attracted her attention. Want and emaciation 
were written in her countenance; and the whole 
group was so interesting, that Philanthropa, 
who is little in the habit of resisting these impre - 
ssions, immediately stopped, and enquired into 
the story of their distres. 

The poor husband was a weaver, but that as he 
had been to sea in the former part of his life, he 
had been pressed at the breaking out of the war, 
and had left her no other means to support her 
two inſants, and provide for the season of pain 
and perplexity that was approaching, but the 
labour of her own hands; „ and, alas!” said 
she, what can I do, in my persent situation, 
with my two babes to take care of into the 
bargain? I endeavoured to get a little washing 
to do at home: but there are so many poor 
women who wish to get a bit of bread this way, 
that there is but a little bit indeed of each for us. 
In this distress I applied to the overseers of the 
parish; but they only gave me a ſbilling, and 
bade me call again in a fortnight, and I should 
have another.” Such was the tale of the poor 
creature whom these Britiſh Slave merchants, these 
wholeſale dealers in their bretbren's blood, had left 
to rot in the Cold embraces of Want and Misery, 
that the stay and comfort of her liſe, the father 


and 


| 
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and protector of her infants, might lavish his 
limbs and life for them in a struggle, in which 
(to say the least of it) neither he nor tis family, 
had the slightest interest or concern : and, alas! 
how many thousands are there at this time lan- 
guishing for the same cause, in situations of equal 
mifery. The story was too circumstantial to be 
doubted; and Phlianthropa, putting a half crown 
into her hand, hurried away to avoid that pro- 
fusion of gratitude, which how pleasing soever it 
may be to the mere spectator, is always paintul 
to the car of the truly generous benefactor. 

« ] identify the sum, to shew at how small an 
expence we may sometimes be enabled to rescue, 
not an individual only, but a whole family, from 
distress: for as Philanthropa was some little time 
after coming out from a tradesmen's shop, in 
another part of the town, she was greeted by the 
grateful ejaculation of a woman, whose hands 


were loaded with a quantity of earthenware—“ 


God bless you, madam,” said she,« for you have 
been the making of me and my poor family 
you saved us from starving. —«« Indeed, poor 
woman, ' was the reply,“ I fancy you are mistaken; 
for I do not recollect you.. Alas! madam,” 
replied the woman, * do you not remember giving 
me a half crown in Cornhill.“ The benefactress 
looked again in her face, and recollected her. 
Nor was she suffered to remain long in ignorance 
about the manner in which so small a sum had 
produced so extensive an effett. The poor crea- 
ture had gone immediately with her little capital, 


and laid it out in pitchers, and other utensils of 
that kind; and as she had been fortunate in sell- 
ing them again quickly, at a small profit, she had 
contrived, by excellent economy, to keep or 

8 stock 
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stock in a constant way of increase, till she had 
become a kind of little shopkeeper, and had the 
happiness of seeing her prospect brightening, in 
some degree, before her. 

I have given these stories simple and una. 
dorned, as incidents that serve to display the 
Situation of the country; and the tendency of 
existing institutions ought to be delivered; 
and I leave it to the lovers of war, —of bloodshed, 
and aristocracy (crying out, as they constantly 
are, about the grandeur and happiness of the 
country) to draw from them what inferences they 


think fit.” 
Ertraf from a ſpeech of Mr. Wilkes, at the meeting 
of Parliament in 1775. 


> 


Crisis.—] entirely agree, that every man ought 
now tospeak out; and in a moment so important 
as the present to the whole empire, I think it ill 
becomes the dignity and duty of Parliament, to 
lose itself in a fulsome and adulatory address to 
the throne; we ought rather, Sir, to approach 
our Sovereign with remonstrances against the 
conduct of his ministers, who have precipitated 
the nation into an unjust, ruinous, felonious and 
murderous war. 

« I call it an unjust, felonious war, because the 
primary and confessed origin of it is contrary to 
the common rights of all mankind, and those 
great fundamental principles of the English 
Constitution for which Hampden bled. I assert, 
Sir, that it is in consequence a murderous war, 
because it is an attempt to deprive men of their 
lives, for standing up in the just cause, of the 

| deience 
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defence of their property, and clear rights. It. 
becomes no less a murderous war, with respect 
to many of our fellow subjects of this island; for 
every man, either of the navy or army, who has 
been sent by government, to———, and has 
fallen a victim in this unnatural and unjust contest 
has been murdered by the administration, and 
his blood lies at their door. Such a war, I fear, 
Sir, will draw the vengeance of heaven upon 
this devoted kingdom.“ 


ANECDOTE OF LORD SCARBOROUGH. 


AT that memorable period, when the introduc- 
tion of Sir Robert Walþpole's Excise Bill so irrita- 
ted the Public mind, immense crowds assembled 
round the House of Parliament, and threatened 
insult to the persons of the unpopular Ministry, 
the incened Monarch (George II.) could not 
conceal his indignation at such conduct, and 
determined to put himself at the head of the troops 
to disperse the lawless banditti On his Mini- 
sters remonstrating, he sent for Lord Scarborough, 
who was then high in Military rank, and desired 
him to hold his men in readiness. Sire, 
answered the Patriotic Lord, „I can answer for 
the conduct of my Regiments against the Pretend- 
er; but I know not how it may act, if drawn 
out against the Citizens of London! 


To the Editor of Politics for ile Peopie. 


A M one of those untortunate men who 
were persuaded last winter to apprehend 
every evil from the Swinifh Multitude ; in conse- 
quence of this we became suddenly gregarious 
ourselves 
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gurselves, and collected into large berds, to 
which we gave the title of Aſſociation. Thank 


God, I have now pretty well recovered my for- 
mer spirits, like a midnight traveller, who hay- 
ing been terror struck with the rustling of leaves 
or the waving of shadows, at the approach of 
light begins to wonder at his own weakness, and 
to dispise the trifles that alarmed him.—You 
know, Sir, it is the natural effect of terror to de- 
prive men of the power of judging; and as long 
as I was under the influence of this contemptible 
passion, I ran to Committee-Rooms, signed De- 
clarations, seconded Resolutions, swallowed 
Bumpers, and subscribed Addresses, and all in 
such haste and perturbation of spirits, that I 
| know not to this day whether I may not have put 
my name to a deed of conveyance, or an abjura- 
tion of the Christian faith. However, I was told 
it was all on the right side, and that we were by 
these acts of confusion, nevertheless, preserving 
Monarchy, and Property, and Priesthood, Li- 
berty, Equality, and the Rights of Man; these 
were Sounding words, and I never once thought 
about examining their real meaning. 

My fears now gradually subsided ; in a little 
time longer, I found they had the mortification 
to discover, for what unwortliy, and I may add, 
unconstitutional purposes, myself and many 
thousands of my good honest countrymen had 
been thrown into this state of helplessness and 
alarm. 

I isb well to our excellent constitution, and 
the king, in as much as he is part of it; but it. 
would be dissimulation in me to say, I have an 
equal affection for his majesty's ministers, who I 
strongly suspect have been at the bottom of this 
business, frightening credulous good sort of my 
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with strange impossible stories, as the best fourt- 
dation they could lay for the present most ruinous, 
dishonourable, and unfortunate war. My rea. 
son for this suspicion is the following Ministers, 
when dared to my the existence of plots and 


insurrections, &c. &c. were never able to sub- 
stantiate any one circumstance; in short, they 
did nothing but call for confidence, when they 
ought to have produced ſolid undeniable proofss I 
need not say what an indignity they have thus 
offered to the sense and honesty of the nation, 
by claiming their belief, without giving some evi- 
dence in exchange. When our holy religion was 
first propagated, the blessed Author of it, and 
his apostles, called constantly upon the people 
to put faith in them, but then they firſt of all pro- 
_ duced proofs that what they preached was true. 
In short, I have been most grossly deceived, 
and if my having attended these aforesaid meet- 
ings, has made me accessary (which I fear it has} 
to the bloody scenes now acting upon the Conti- 
nent, I beg forgiveness of God and my country 
with contrition, and shall ever repent the day 
when I was induced to become an 
ASSOCIATOR. 


P. S. I am now reading our English annals; 
with a view to compile a complete history of mi- 
nisterials plots and insurrections, their several 
kinds and uses, as well ecclesiatical as civil. The 
work to be dedicated to the present Chancellor 
ef the Exchequer, 


ON WAR. 


«WHO is that preverse, and ever execrable 
man who first invented the murderous art of war, 
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2nd that famous science of tacticks, which con- 
sists in the best means of massacreing whole 
nations ? One creature may assassinate another 
in a moment of passion, and, however barbarons 
this act really is, and however much it may be 
repugnant to the sensibility of · a good man, yet 
he can conceive it: but for two men in cold blood 
to think of assassinating one another, or thoy- 

sands of men of assassinating other thousands, 
with whom they are utterly unconnected, and can 
have no quarrel or even difference with; of this 
he can form no idea. | 

O shame to the human species! Nations blind, 
and asleep, will you never awake? What! shall 
not an individual whom you have placed upon the 
throne, and whom you have overwhelmed with 
your bounties, be satisfied with consuming the 
iruit of your sweat and of your tails, in the bosom 
of indolence and voluptuousness, and with laying 
your industry and your fortune under contribution? 
And shall he wish to dispose of your very exist- 
ence? must you be the instruments of his anger 
and his vengeance, of his ambition and his mad 
desires ? | 

He wishes to conquer a province, that is to 
say, to usurp the dominion over a country, and 
pillage the inhabitants; and it is to assist this 
audacious robbery, of which you will enjoy no 
lucrative portion, that your are about to desolate 
the territories of a people who never offended you, 
to burm their villlages, and to spread death and 
desolation over their fields; while in this attempt 
yon expose yourselves to excessive fatigues, to 
continual privations, and even, to death itself, 
or, What is still worse, to wounds, which but 
prolong a miserable existence! 


'Fnd ef tbe firſt Part. 
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ADDRESS to the PUBLIC. 


D. I. EATON 
RETURNS his moſt grateful acknowledgments to a 
generous Public, for the liberal and uncommonly flat- 
tering ſupport which he has experienced during the long 
period of a rigorous and cruel perſegution, unrelentingly 
carried on againſt him, for having done what he is con- 
vinced was his duty—his duty to his country, as a patri- 
otic bookſeller. 
Notwithſtanding the enormous expence, and very great 
inconvenicnce, which has neceſſarily attended the defence 
of THREE ACTIONS commenced againt him, and pur- 
ſued in the moſt unconſtitutional manner, he afſures the 
Public, that he is ſtill determined to perſevere in ſup- 
porting the little remaining liberty of the preſs, and main- 
taining the right of free diſcuſſion, as far as his abllitics 
and influence extend. So long as the liberal, patriotic, 
and enlightened advocates of the political and religious 
right 
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rights of mankind employ their talents in the diſcuſſion of 
theſe momenious ſubjects, and honour him with their 
com municaticis, the Politics for the People ſhall be open 
to their reception. 

The original intention of this work was to offer an 
aſylum to the Public for ſuch original and valuable pieces, 
on the ſubje& of Government in general, as were not of 
ſufficient bulk to form a volume of themſelves, but yet of 
conſecuence to be preſerved from the uſual fate of de- 
tached eſſays. It was intended, by this means, to form 
ſuch a valuable collection of original productions, and 
occaſional extracts, as would ſerve to convey general in- 
formation on the moſt intereſting ſubjects, to all claſſes of 
the community; to thoſe whoſe leiſure would not per- 
mit them to peruſe, and to thoſe whoſe finances would not 
permit them to purchaſe, more voluminous and expenſive 
publications. 

How far the publiſher has ſucceeded in theſe objeQs, 
remains not with him to determine ; but might he pre- 
ſume to judge of the public approbation, from the ex- 
tenſive ſale of this periodical publication, he truſts his 
efforts to make the POLITICS for the PEOPLE wor- 
thy of general regard, have not been altogether in vain. 

D. I. Eaton reſpectfully announces to his numerous 
readers, that the Politics for the People will, in future, 
be printed in a ſtyle better calculated to contain a greater 
variety of original matter. 


Newgate, Jan. 3051794 
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THE 
TRIUMPHS or REASON. 
A NEW SONG. : 


18 theſe diſaſtꝰrous diſmal days of riot, law, and libel, 

When men almoft ſuſpect the right they have to read the Bible; 
I'll venture here to ſing the truth, may you approve the ftrain, 
And as the way to pleaſe you moſt, I'll ſtrive to give you Paint. 


There was a man whoſe name was Par ME, a man of Common Senſt, 
Who came from Philadelphia here, his knowledge to diſpenſe ; 
He prov'd that man had equal rights, as equal ſons of nature, 
Deriv'd by univerſal grant, from Heaven's Legiſiature. 

4 


He taught, that on ge n will all lawful pow'r depended, 
That governors were for the good of th* governed intended : 
And many other wholeſome truths, all form'd on reaſon's plan, 
He wrote within a little book, and call'd it RicuTs of Man. 


The nation ſoon approv'd the book, they read and underſtood it, , 
But certain rogues, whom I name not, with jealous aſpe& view'd it z 
And many a cowrtly ſycophant its page with terror traces, 

For if each man ſhould have his right, the kxaves would loſe their 


places. 


Then BILTTPirr he rais'd a cry, a cry of conſternation, 

Which rous'd the roguifh and the weak throughout the Britiſh na- 
tion, | 

That Church and Statewere tumbling down, and ruin hover'd o'er 
us, | : : 

Tie Lords and Parſons ſtretch'd their throats, and join'd the horrid 
chorus. 
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Like Quixote, that renowned Knight, ſo fam'd in Spaniſh tale, 
And, full as mad, ſtepp'd EpMunod forth, equipt in courtly mail, 
He from theT: es'ry took a fſrear,'twas tint with gold, and pointed, 
And on his rm he vore a ſhie d, giv*n by the Lord's anointed, 


Thus arm th pow'r he thought divine, he ruſh'd into the battle, 
And on the little ftaymaker, moſt ':ciouſly did rattle ; 

He threw his darts ſublime about, and ray'd of plots and treaſon ; 
But Freedom's champion ſtood unhurt, for he was clad in reaſon, 


When CovrRT1zr* found his arguments could not be overturn'd, 
They cunningly concluded, he, by proxy, ſhould be burn'd : 

In ev'ry town thry” this good realm, poor Paine was executed, 
And what their logic could not reach the ſaggot has confuted. 


Tho? buried with the dead he lies, by legal undertakers, 

Nis ſpirit Kill-pervades the land, and never will forſake us; 
Well drink a bumper o'er his tomb, a tribute of affection, 
And wiſh the ſleeping Richrs of Man a ſpeedy reſurrection. 


EPp1GRAM 
On a Stone thrown at a very great Man, but whict: 
miſſed him. 
TALE no more of the lucky eſcape of the * 
From a flint ſo unluekily thrown; 


I think very diff'rent with thouſands indeed, 


*'T was a lucky eſcape for the Stone, .. 
f PETER PINDAR. 


ea 
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The pernicious Principles of TOM PAINE, ca- 
poſed in an Addreſs to Labourers and Mechanics. 
By a Gentleman. 


YOU who are of the loweſt claſs of beings that can 
be called MEN; to you I addreſs myſelf ; to you, 
who are the ſcum of the earth, and unworthy the notice 


of 
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of gentlemen. It is reported, and generally believed, that 
many of you have had the audacity to read books of your 
own chufing, without being capable of judging which were 
fit, and which unfit, for your peruſal ; of courſe political 
books have come into your hands, and, amongſt the reſt, 
the writings of that infamous traitor and incendiary 
TOM PAINE. How, in the name of wonder, could 
men in your ſphere of life—men that have had no better 
education than a common country ſchool could afford— 
men that have been bred up to the ſpade and the pickaxe, 
or the ſaw and the hammer—or you who have been deal- 
ing out pins and laces in your ſhops—how, I ſay, could 
you ſuppoſe yourſelves capable of making choice of books? 
how could you think of dabbling in politics? I am at a 
loſs to ſay which is greateſt, your ignorance or your va- 
nity. You muſt be profoundly ignorant indeed not to 
know, that it is your duty never to touch a book of reli- 
gion but what is put in your hands by the parſon of your 
pariſh, nor a book of politics, unleſs handed you by a 
juſtice of the peace, or member of ſome corporation. The 
elergy, you know to be all good and pious men; they 
never get drunk, and curſe and ſwear, as you do ; but 
ſpend all their time in the ſtudy of divinity ; they never 
ſquander away their time in hunting, whoring and gam- 
ing, but ſacrifice their whole lives for your good; and 
ſurely then they muſt be the only men who can judge 
what religious books you ought to read. And as to ma- 
giſtrates, they are the king's repreſentatives, and all wiſe 
men, by virtue of their office ; and ſurely they muſt be the 
only judges of politics and political books. Befides,they have 
an undoubted right, and magiſterial authority, to forbid 
you to read, think, or ſpeak any thing but what they 
approve and of late, you know, they have very juſtly 
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and prudently exerciſed this authority; but I fear not 
before your 2rrogance in daring to think for yourſelves, 
had corrupted you, and you had preſumptuouſly, without 
leave of the magiſtrates, poiſoned your own minds with 
the venom of TOM PAINE. This vile miſcreant, this 
emiſſary of the devil, to be fure, holds out fine things to 
allure you; he is deep in his plans to gain your attention, 
and win over the multitude to his fide. He tells you of 
rights; he ſays, you (a ſet of ragamuſfins, and igno- 
rant illiterate mechanics) have equal rights with other 
men. He tells you, that you are as much men as thoſe who 
bear titles, ſuch as lords, dukes, earls, &c. and that all 
men are equal, and that there ſhould be no other diſtine- 
tion between men but good and bad ;—that you have an 
equal right with any man to the protection of your pro- 
perty ; that, becauſe you pay taxes out of the money 
you labour for, you have as much right to know how 
theſe taxes are applicd, as gentlemen who pay taxes out 
of an eſtate of 500 or 10001. a year. A pretty tale to tell 
men of your deſctiption ! Pretty notions to put into the 
heads of labouring men,men without clothes to cover their 
nakedneſs, without breeches! What rights can you pre- 
tend to? You have no rights but the rights of horſes 
and bcaſts of burden. The horſe or the aſs labours, and 
his maſter feeds him with ſuch food as he thinks fit; ſo 
you labour for the rich, and are fed by them, and ought 
to be contented with what they pleaſe to give you. What! 
would you be influenced by that miſereant Paint, to give 
yourſelves conſequence, and conſider yourſelves as having 
richts! I tell you you have no rights: and, if you dare 
to ſpeak or think of any ſuch thing, you muſt take the 
conſequence of your preſumption. You know every juſtice 
of the peace in the country is ready to receive information 

again 
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againſt you, and you may be committed to priſon, and 
be hung, drawn, and quartered, for high treaſon. Or, 
the ſoldiers may be ordered to fire on you, and kill you 
like dogs as you are. 

This Tom Pais tells you of the expences of govern- 
ment, that the king has a million a year ; and there are 
many other raſcals in the country tõo much like him, who 
grudge the poor king his falary that he labours ſo hard 
for, and would dock him to two hundred thouſand pounds 
2 year, What ignorant puppies ſuch fellows muſt be, 
to ſuppoſe the dignity of a king can be ſupported with 
ſuch a trifling ſum! Why, it would be ſcarcely 600“. per 
day; and what would this be for a king! a mere trifle, a 
nothing; ſuch a ſalary would ſtarve him by inches. 
What, take off 20001. per day from the king's ſalary, and 
allow him only 600/. per day! Horrid miſcreants! they 
would ſtarve their king! I am ſorry to find this is too 
much the ſpirit of the times : and this is the work ſuch 
ragamuffin, bare breeched fellows as you are, would ſet 
about, if you were diſciples of this Tom Paige, and 
fancjed you had rights. 

But this js not all the expence of government. What 
goes to ſupport the king conſumes but a ſmall part of the 
taxes which are paid ; there are penſioners and placemen 
to be ſupported in abundance, and their dignity muſt be 
ſupported as well as the dignity of the king; and very 
uſeful men they are. If it was not for theſe men, a king 
would be no more than a cypher ; he would never have 
his own way in any thing ; all the men in power would 
be for ever contradicting him, and be prating about the 
good of the nation, and the comfort and happineſs of the 
poor, inſtead of the dignity of the crown ; and then what 
would become of the king? We were as good have no 

king, 
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king, and this is what Tom PAIN E wants. He tells you 
of one man that has 8000). a year, another 6000. another 
2000). and ſo on; but he don't tell you, how neceſſary 
theſe men are; that it is by their influence the king is 
ſupported ; and, beſides their influence, they are a very 
uſeful ſet of men in their reſpeQive offices. There is the 
groom of the ſtool, that always attends his majeſty when 
he wants to go to ſtool ; and ſurely this is an office ſo of- 
fenſive, no man would like to undertake it for leſs than 
10col. a year; and what could the king do without ſuch 
a man? There have been men who have died in the 
action of diſemboguing, and ſurely a king's life is too 
precious for him to be truſted in ſuch a fituation alone. 

Then there is the Lord of the Bedchamber, who puts the 
king's ſhirt over his head every time he ſhifts himſelf. 

A very uſeful and neceſſary office this, and I dare ſay the 
poor man has not above 1000“. a year for his trouble, and 
little enough too every body knows : and there are num_ 
bers of ſuch like officers beſides, and they muſt be all paid, 
as every man is worthy of his hire ; and they ought to be 
all paid, and paid handſomely too. Then there is Mr. 

BuRKE, who has only 1500). a year for all his florid 
and eloquent orations in the Houſe. Why, he deſerved 
more than this for ſetting ſuch low-bred, ragged-breeched 
dogs 2s.you to rights, and telling you the truth, that you 
were the Swiniſb Multitude. This poor man, who ſtrains 
his lungs at the aue of his health, and tears his throat 
for the king, has only 1 500. a year ! 

Now vou ſee how the taxes are applied, and I hope | 
you are convinced how neceſſary it is that we ſhould pay 
taxes for the ſupport of ſuch a ſet of uſeful men ; and, at 
the ſame time, you muſt be convinced what an infernal 
devil this Tom PAINE muſt be, to endeavour to perſuade }. 
e you, 
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you, that thoſe taxes were unneceſſary, and that they were 
injurious to you, and contributed to your poverty! Now 
I will prove Tom PAIXE to be a liar, and that the more 
taxes you pay, the more comfortable you and your fami- 
lies will be. Suppoſe you had as many windows in your 
houſes as you pleaſed, and paid no window tax—that you 
got a little fat, and made your own candles when you 
pleaſed—that you paid no duty for the leather your ſhoes 
are made of— or that you paid no duty for your malt, or 
the ale you drink. Suppoſe you paid no taxes for any 
thing you eat, drink, or wear, you would think it fine 
times! and, to be ſure, if this was the caſe, you would 
get as much victuals, drink and clothes as you have now, 
for leſs than half the money ; and I dare fay you are ig- 

norant and ſtupid enough to think this would be a great 
advantage to you. Charming times!” you would be 
ready to exclaim, we ſhould be all gentlefolks!” But 
I would wiſh to convince you of your folly, and point out 
to you the inconvenience and diſadvantage of ſuch times. 
The conſequence would be, you would have a glaſs of 
gin for three farthings, for which you now pay two-pence ; 
and a pint of ale for a penny, for which you now pay two- 
pence ; and you would be all drunk and niad half your 
time, your families would be ſtarved, and your maſter's 
work would not be done. Theſe would be fine times, 
charming times, would not they ? 

Now I hope you are convinced that it is a happy thing 
for you that you are taxed, and heavily taxed too; and go 
to your work, and be thankful to the gentlemen who em- 
ploy you for every thing you eat and drink, cven if it was 
bread and water. It is your province to labour hard and 
live hard, and be thankful to the King, and WE Gentle- 
men, that you are not obliged to run in our carriages, and 
eat grains, as the poor do in ſome countries. 
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The CONTRAST of the Day. 


THE PATRIOT's OATH. 


I SWEAR to ſupport the good of my country, in pre- 
ference to all that is dear to me befides——To watch over 
thoſe who have the management of its affairs, and, ac- 
cording to my ftation in ſociety, uſe all my influence to 
reward its friends, and puniſh its enemies. I ſwear to 
revere its laws; but I will always execrate the abuſe of 
them—T will love the King, as long as the happineſs of 
the People is his ultimate aim ;—no longer. If he is badly 
adviſed, I will declare myſelf inimical to his meaſures. 
Since reform is ſo notoriouſly wanted, both in Church and 
State, I will fooner die than not demand it. No bribe 
of place or penſion ſhall make me ſwerve from my ſted- 
faſtneſs. I ſwear, according to my capacity, to under- 
derſtand for myſelf the politics of my country, that I 
may know the honeſty or knavery of every ſtateſman. 
Iwill know the truth, and keep myſelf independent of 


every party; and, finally, I ſwear, that no cuſtom or au- 


thority ſhall make me embrace corruption as cxpedient, 
or wink at an unequal repreſentation of the people, which 
no artifice can juſtify, and which is itſelf repugnant to the 
rights of Engliſhmen, and common ſenſe. 
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The CONTRAST of the Day. 


THE ANTI-PATRIOT's OATH. 


I SWEAR te maintain my own intereſt, and leave the 
world to manage itſelf ; but as protection is neceſſary to 
preſervethe fruits of my love, I declare myſelf a friend to any 
government that will prevent diſturbance. If I were in place 
I would do as thoſe in place did, and ſay the ſame—above 
all, I ſhould take care to provide for myſelf and friends. 
I love my King, becauſe he is King, and when he is 
dead I ſhall have another, whom I dare ſay I ſhall love 
as well. The more the friends of government get, the 
more the people muſt be taxed, for their ſervices in defend- 
ing the conſtitution. I look upon Reform the ſame thing 
as Revolution, therefore I am for things as they are ; nor 
do I expect any thing perfect in this life. I fever I 
would do exactly as the King and his miniſters do, and 
I think every man has a right to take care of himſelf, 
which is the great Magna Charta of every Engliſhman. 
I think the law is good, becauſe the praQice of it is worth 


following. I ſwear that Tom Paine ought to be hanged, 


becauſe he made a buſtle about things I cannot under- 
ſtand, and raiſed a cry againſt the King for nothing at 
all, but taking care of his own family.— I ſwear once 
for all, that the King and his Miniſters are beſt compe- 
tent to chooſe Members of Parliament, and to make Lords 
and Ladies, and repreſent us all ; and, he is a Jacobin 
F renchman that dares to ſay the people of Great Britain 
are unequally repreſented. 


FRENCII 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


The following Extract from Miss Wittians's 
Letters from France, is calculated to obviate the 
Objections of thiſe ho connedt good principles 
with bad agents, and ſeem deſirous to confound a 
whole Nation with a few daring and guilty men 
that diſgrace it. 


I HAVE already hinted, that diſtant ſpectators, in 
judging of various parts of the French revolution, have not 
allowed ſufficiently for the preſſure of circumſtances, per- 
haps the moſt extraordinary that ever occurred to a people. 
I will juſt mention a few of them: 

© 1. The inveteracy of 2 powerful ariſtocratic party, 
which operated from the very beginning of the revolution, 
and which has kept up an unceaſing irritation amongſt the 
people. | 

© 11. The manifeſto of the duke of Brunſwick, whoſe 
threats were ever preſent to the minds of the people. 

© 111. The conſpiracy of kings, formcd at Pilnitz; an 
aſſociation of a new kind, as terrible as it was monſtrous. 
Our countryman, Dr. Parr, has left me nothing to add to 
his eloquent reflections on the ſubjeR. 

© IV. That real civil war, which, under the name of 
peace, has exiſted.in France ſince the beginning of the revo- 
lution, and openly broke forth in the latter periods of it. 
I promiſcd to illuſtrate this more at large, but muſt defer 
doing fo till another opportunity. 

I] could enumerate feveral other circumſtances, if my 
leiſure permitted me to enter into details. I muſt, how- 
ever, farther obſerve, that our friends in England, in judg- 
ing of the French revolution, do not ſeem in many caſes to 
' have allowed even for the ordinary weakneſſes of human 
nature. It has always been the foible of man, to run from 

one 
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one extreme to another—Grant that the French have, for 
the moment, run from deſpotiſm to licentiouſneſs—they 
have committed the common fault of our nature. Let us 
reaſon of them as we would do of ourſelves, and let us al- 
low them time to return to the juſt medium. 

No man is more ſhocked than I am at the crimes and 
horrors that have taken place in France, or to ſpeak more 
juſtly in Paris, during the revolution. But moſt of them 
have been the work of villains, who profited of a time of 
public confuſion, to work out their own infernal purpoſes. 
Moſt of them have therefore no real connection with the 
revolution; and with reſpe& to the few that have, it muſt 
be remembered, that a period of revolution is not to be 
judged of by the rules that apply to ſeafons of peace and 
tranquillity. Great public commotions, ſuch as thoſe in 
France, bring forth all the paſſions. —If the French revo- 
lution has been ſtained with ſcenes of vice and cruelty, it 
has alſo exhibited ſome of the nobleſt examples of genero- 
ſity and virtue that any age or nation can boaſt of. It has 
_ exhibited acts that rival thoſe of Greece and Rome: and ſurely 
France merits ſome indulgence from mankind, if, with 
men formed under thte old deſpotiſm, ſhe has not been able, 
all at once, to carry into practiee the ſublimeſt principles 
of juſtice and wiſdom ever adopted by mankind. Her 
errors Will paſs away ; her crimes are momentary, and will 
be forgotten ; her principles will be immortal, and her de- 
Elaration of the rights of man will periſh only with the hu- 
man race. 

© Revolutions exhibit man acting on a great ſcale: 
hence they produce great virtues, and at the ſame time 
great vices. Three years of confuſion form a vaſt period 
in the life of an individual ; but they make only a pcint 
in the life of @ nation. They make, indeed, almoſt an 
imper- 
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imperceptible point, if that nation is confidered as a part 
of the great whole, and as affecting, by its conduct, the 
future fate of Europe, and of the world. The revolu- 
tions of all other nations, our own and that of America 
excepted, have done nothing for mankind. What ſignifies 
it to the world who is deſpot in Turkey, who vanquiſhes 
or is vanquiſhed in Perſia ; who is Pope of Rome ? The 
conteſt then is about the maſters, but the ſyſem continues 
the ſame. In France, the conteſt has been about princi- 
ples, and theſe the moſt important, the moſt ſacred, the 
moſt eſſential to the happineſs of man. Let France be 
arraigned before the tribunal of the human race—ſhe 
muſt plead guilty to many charges—but ſhe will till ap- 
pear a meritorious criminal For who before her, de- 
clared aloud, in the name of twenty-five millions of men, 
to attending Europe, thoſe truths which lay concealed in 
the works of a few philoſophers ? Who, before her, dared 
to combat all errors, and braving every prejudice, through 
good report and evil report, publiſhed the complete ma- 
 Hifeſto of the neglected rights of human kind!!! 


, | 


We embrace the earlieſt opportunity of laying before the 
public, the following extract from many very valuable 
Notes annexed to the trials of the Rev. William Win- 
terbotham, on Charges for Seditious Words, not orily 
on account of the importance of the doctrine it contains, 


but as a ſpecimen of the honeſt frankneſs and perſpicu-- 


ity, with which this perſecuted Gentleman expreſſes his 
ſentiments ; and, we cannot but recommend the peru- 
ſal of theſe trials, as the moſt important to the rights of 
the nation, and as diſplaying the ſpirit of perſecution in 
| more 
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more glowing colours than any other trial now before 

the public. 

THERE are Rights 1 to Society which the indi- 

vidual cannot cede, nor the ſociety accept. —Such is 
the abſolute Right of every individual to a ſufficiency of 
the neceſſaries of life - this is the unalienable gift of God. 
Such is the right to chooſe, act, and ſpeak conſiſtent with 
the great law of Nature, do unto others as you would wiſh 
them to do unto you,” —ſuch is the Right of canvaſſing all 
the Public Meaſures of the ſocicty in which he refides—of 
expreſſing his approbation and diſapprobation of them 
ſuch is. the Right to propoſe what he may conceive to be 
amendments—to endcavour to convince and enlighten the 
ſociety on any Subject whatever. Nay, ſhould any indi- 
vidual diſapprove of the Laws, Form, or Expence of the 
government of the ſociety in which he lives, he has an 
abſolute Right to ſtate his oljections, and to lay his thoughts 
before the community at large and to ſtate to them what 
he thinks ought to be altered, or what he would wiſh to Be 
eftablijbed. Or fhould he conceive that an entire renova- 
tion of the ſociety would be for its advantage, he has the ab- 
ſolute Right of propoſing it. 

Theſe are Rights for which he is not indebted. to any 
Conſtitution, but to the Great Charter of Nature, they are 
what he brings into ſocicty with him, which he cannot 
legally yield, nor ſociety, without committing an act of 
violence, deprive him of. Every thing that goes to the 
prevention of the exerciſe of theſe F Rights is downright 


 Deſpetiſm ;, and the man who is deprived of them is a ſlaue 


rather than a member of ſociety. 

With reſpect to the civ i Rights of man, as they ariſe 
entirely from the ſocial union, they muſt be bounded by the 
laws of that ſociety of which he is a member; but then 
thoſe laws ſhould expreſs the General II ill, and be made 

tor 
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for the General Good, and, as far as it is poſſible, bear equal 
en the while community—for no ſociety can conſiſtent with 
Jufttce, burden one part of its members to the exemption 
of the other, or confer excluſive rights on one part to the pre- 
Judice of the other; all hereditary Rights, Offices, and Priui. 
leges, are therefore ſpecies of Deſpotiſm, and as naturally 
tend to the convulſion and ruin of the ſocial Union, as dif. 
eaſe tends to the deſtruction of the human frame. 

Crvil Rights are nothing more than the mutual claims 
which the members of ſociety have on each other (by vir- 
tue of their union) to prote and ſecure them in the enjoy- 
ment of their natural and abſclute Rights, of which every 
individual reſigns a part for the mutual benefit of the whole 
—and all the different modifications of Government are 
only ſo many different means which ſociety has deviſed 72 
make the ſocial union more beneficial : for, in a ſociety 
duly organized (and in ſuch a ſociety only can the members 
be free) every officer, from the Conſtable to the chief 
Magiſtrate, is the ſervant of the Community, and entruſted 
with power only for the purpoſe of enforcing on each 
member the performance of the conditions, and to ſecure to 
bim the benefit of the ſocial Compat. 

The ſocial union of ſocicty, may therefore rather be 
confidercd as aiding, protefing and ſecuring the individual 
in the enjoyment of natural and abſolute Rights—than as 
ec nferring any Rights which he did not poſſeſs in himſelf 
by the Luw if Nature. 

If we examine what is called civil ſociety, we ſhall find, 
in the preſent day, but one ſolitary inſtance of a Govern- 
meat formed on theſe principles, viz. the United States of 
America, all the reſt have grown out of the feudal ſyſtem, 
though ſome have, owing to a variety of circumſtances, 
outgrown much of their original and natural deformity.— 
France has however attempted in Europe what has fo ſuc- 


ec{sfully been adopted in America, but whether ſhe will 
ficrece or not is fill in the womb of Providence. 
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On HONOUR. 


(CUSTOM makes that an honour in one country which is 
deemed a diſgrace in another. ALaplander will offer his 
wife or his daughter to a ſtranger, and conſiders it as a point 
of politeneſs; a Pariſian is indifferent about the virtue 
of his frail moiety ; a citizen born in the provinces is 
miſerable at the idea of her ceaſing to be chaſte. In the 
capital of England, a lord ends a quarrel with his fifts ; 
in the capital of France, a point of honour obliges one 
man to run another through the body. It was always 
deemed to be a diſgrace to be hanged, but there was no 
diſhonour in having the head cut off! To become a mo- 
ther without the intervention of marriage is ſtill held in 
horror in a thouſand places; in others it is conſidered as an 
honour. To ſleep with a ſlave in America is very common, 
but to eat with her would be a reprogch ! Before the re- 
volution in France, to be the ſervant of a fimple citizen, 
Was 
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was looked upon as a very humiliating fituation ; but to 
be the valet or lacguey of a prince, was an honour which 
was purchaſed with large ſums of money, and a life 
of miſery and diſcontent. In ſhort, the point of honour 
is not only different in different countries, but it is always 
varying, always changing with circumſtances, and is hardly 
worth the attention of a man, who can be a good father, 
a good huſband, and a good citizen, without wiſhing to 
obtain any reward for his virtues. 


— — 


On the Duty ſpeaking our Sentiments freely in 
Times of the moſt imminent Danger. 


„SELL NOT THE TRUTH.” Prov. xxiii. 1g. 


HI5 precept, ſell not the Truth, regardeth , with others, 
the polrticran, who, by a timid circumſpeRion, uſeth 

an artful concealment, when he ought to probe ſtate- 
wounds to the bottom, and to diſcover the real authors of 
its miſeries, and the true cauſcs of its decline. In theſe cir- 
cumftances, it is not enough to mourn over public cala- 
mities in ſecret ; they muſt be ſpoken of with firmneſs and 
caurage: the politician muſt be the mouth and the voice of 
all thoſe oppreſſed pezple,whoſe only reſources are prayers and 
tears; he muſt diſcover the fatal intrigues, and unyail 
the myſterious ſprings of the condu& of HIM, who, under 
pretence of public benefit, ſeeks only his own privatc 
emolument-—he muſt publiſh the ſhame of him who is 
animated with no other defire, than that of building his 
own houfe on the ruins of the nation—he muſt AROUSE 
him from his indolence, who deliberates by his ewn fire-ſide, 
when unininent dangers require him to adopt bold, vigu- 
| | rous 
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rous and effectual meaſures ; he muſt, without ſcruple, 
ſacrifice him, who himſelf ſacrificeth to his own avarice, 
or ambition, whole ſocieties: he muſt fully perſuade 
other ſenators that, if the misfortunes of the times require 
the death of any, it muſt be that of him who kindled the 
fire, and not of him who is ready to ſhed the laſt drop of 
his blood to extinguiſh it.—To keep fair with all, on 
theſe occaſions, and by a TIMID SILENCE to avoid incur- 
ring the diſpleaſure of thoſe who eonvulfe the ſtate, and of 
thoſe who cry for vengeance againſt them, is a conduct 
not only unworthy of a Chriſtian, but unworthy of a good 
Patriot. Silence is an atrocious crime, and to ſuppreſs 
truth is to ſell it: to betray it. 

How doth an orator merit applauſe, my brethren, 
when, being called to give his ſuffrage for the public good, 
he ſpeaks with that fire, which the love of his country 
kindles ; and knows no law but equity, and the ſafety of 
the people With this noble freedom the heathens de- 
bated : their intrepidity aſtoniſheth only thoſe, who are 


deſtitute of courage to imitate them. —Repreſent "to your- 


ſelves Demoſthenes ſpeaking to his maſters and judges, 
and endeavouring to ſave them in ſpite of themſelves, and in 
ſpite of the puniſhments, which they ſometimes inflicted. 
on thoſe, who offered to draw them out of the abyſſes 
into which they had plunged themſelves. —Repreſent to 
yourſelves this orator making remonſtrances, that would 
now-a-days paſs for FIREBRANDS of SEDITION, and ſaying, 
to his countrymen ; Will ye then eternally walk backward 
and forward in your public places, aſking one another, What 
neus? Imagine you hear this orator blaming the Athe- 
nians for the greatneſs of their enemy, and crying, 
War, immortal war with every one, WHO DARES TO 
PLEAD FOR PHILIP f. Such an orator merits the high- 

| + King of Macedan, oſt 
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eſt praiſe. With whatever chaſtiſements God may cor- 
rect a people, he hath not determined their deſtruction, 
wi. ile he preſerveth men, who are able to ſhew them in 
this manner, the means of preventing it. 


A BRITON. 


Mr. Epirox, 


Mr. Sheridan having with that honeſt zeal which characterizes his 
conduct as x ſenator, inftituted an enquiry into the ſcandalous 
abuſe of the public purſe, by the creation of fnecure places, or 
in o her words, by the formation of Joss, it may not be impro- 
per to bring the following paragraphs again before the public 
eye; they are extracted from the ſeventh edition of a work, en- 
titled © Facts, &c.* and, if report is to be believed, was written by 

that man who has conftin:ly devoted himſelf, in the ſtricteſt 

. ſenſe of the word, to the people's cauſe, Form Horne Tooke. 


Old Hubert. 


« UAE afks, © What is now our ſtruggle p“ 

That thofe who make the laws ſhall no longer be 
proftituted to infamous and ſordid gain: that the legiſla- 
ture itſclf may be reſcued from tem ptatĩons which fleſh and 
blood cannot withſtand. 

Have not three or four hundred mercenaries in the two 
houfes already effected, againſt the proſperity and liberties 
of this country, what ten times as many thouſands out of 
them would have attempted in vain ? 

Our anceſtors have ſhut up, with all the bars and bolts 
of law. the principal entries through which prerogatives 
could burſt in upon us. It is ours to cloſe the avenue of 
corruption, through which the influence of the crown now 
' threatens our final ruin. 


The 
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The people bear the whole burden and expence both of the 
civil government and of war. They alone ſuffer all the 
conſequences of miſcondu& and miſcarriage : although 
the crown exclufively appoints the miniſters to whom ſuch 
miſconduct and miſcarriage can alone be imputed. 

— Our only natural enemies, the moſt formidable allies 
of the bouſe of Bourbon; fraudulent contractors, uſeleſs 
placemen, unworthy penſioners. "Theſe are the fatal troops 
which have baffled the forces of this kingdom.” 

After ſpeaking of the greatneſs of a king of Great Bri- 

tain, —he thus apoſtrophiſes ; but why fhould we dwell 
upon the greatneſs of a king, N very exiſtence of the 
nation is at ſtake? 

We are now arrived at a period when either corruption 
muſt be thoroughly purged from the ſenate, or the nation 
is finally and irrecoverably undone. If no remaining re- 
medy can be found, by which this peſtilence may be 
quietly removed Adtum eſt de Republice, let us fix the 
mark of the plague upon the doors of the houſe, and then 
et him that will die of the infection, enter. 


—— 


ADDRESS of the FRENCH NATION to the 
COMBINED POWERS. 


BY ROBESPIERRE. 


S it fit that the National Convention ſhould anſwer 
the manifeſtoes of the tyrants leagued againſt the 
French Republic? To deſpiſe them, no doubt, is natu- 
ral: but it is uſeful eo confound, and juſt to puniſh, them. 
How ſtrange a phenomenon is a manifeſto of deſpotiſm 
againſt 


OW 

againſt liberty ! How have they dared to appeal to men as 
arbiters among themſelves and us! How is it poſſible 
that they ſhould not fear, leſt the ſubje& of their quarrel 
might awaken the remembrance of their vices, and acce- 
lerate their perdition ! 

Of what do they accuſe us? Of their own crimes ! 
they charge us with rebellion !—Slaves ! revolted againſt 
the ſovereignty of the people, can you poſſibly be igno- 
rant, that nothing but victory can juſtify this inculpation ? 
Behold the ſcaffold of the laſt of our tyrants! Behold 
the whole French nation in arms to puniſh his equals ! 
— This is our anſwer. | 

Kings accuſe the French people of immorality !—Lifſ- 
ten, ye nations! attentively liſten to the leſſons of thoſe 
reſpectable inſtructors of human kind! The morals of 
kings, good God | and the virtue of courtiers ! Celebrate, 
ye nations! the good-nature of Tiberius, and the can- 


dour of Louis XVIth, admire the prudence of Claudius, 


and the wiſdom of the Georges! Praiſe the temperance 
and juſtice of William and Leopold ! exalt the chaſtity of 
Neſſalina! the conjugal fidelity and the modeſty of Ca- 
tharine! Praiſe the invincible averſion of all former, 
preſent and future deſpots againſt uſurpations and tyranny ! 
their tender ſolicitude for oppreſſed innocence ! their reli- 
gious reſpec for the rights of man 

They accuſe us of irreligion ; they give out that we have 

declared war-againſt God himſelf. How edifying is the 
_ Fiety of tyrants ! and how pleaſing to Heaven muſt be thoſe 
virtues which ſhine in their courts! Who is the God 
they are talking of? Do they know any but pride, de- 
bauchery, and all ſorts of vices? They call themſelves 
images of God, perhaps, in order to cauſe all the world to 


deſert his altars. They aſſert that their authority is his 


work 


— 
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work. No! God has created tigers, and kings are the 
maſter- piece of human corruption. They invoke Heaven 
in order to uſurp the world. They talk of God, to put 
themſelves in his place ; they refer to him the prayers of 
the poor and the groans of the wretched ; they themſelves 
are the gods of the rich, the oppreſſors and aſſaſſins of 
the people. To revere God and to puniſh kings is one and 
the ſame thing. What people ever offered ſo pure a wor- 


| ſhip to the Supreme Being as we do? Under his auſpices 


we have proclaimed the eternal principles of all human 
ſociety. The death-warrant of tyrants ſlumbered, for- 


- gotten in the enervated and timorous minds of men. We 


have put it into execution. The world was the excluſive 
property of two or three races of tyrants, as the deſert 
wilds of Africa are the domains of tigers and ſerpents. 
We have reſtored it to human kind. The laws of eternal 
juſtice were, by way of contempr, called the laws of honeſt 
people; we have given them a real and beneficial exiſt- 
ence. Morals were confined to the writings of philoſo- 
phers ; we have, by them, ennobled the government of na- 
tions. 

Nations ! if you are not able to avail yourſelves of the 
titles which we have conquered for you, at leaſt do not 
violate our rights, nor calumniate our courage. The 
French are not infected with the fury of rendering other 
nations free and happy againſt their own will. All the 
tyrants might have nodded and died on their blood-ce- 
mented thrones, had they choſen to reſpe& the independ- 
ence of the French people. We only wiſh to enlighten 
you with reſpe& to their impudent calumnies. 

Your maſters tell you, that the French nation has pro- 
ſcribed all kind of religions, and replaced the adoration of 
God by that of ſome individuals. They repreſent us to 

you 
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you as a mad and idolatrous nation.—It is falſe. The 
French people and their repreſentatives reſpect all ſorts 
of religious worſhip, and do not proſeribe any. They 
revere the virtue of the martyrs of humanity without ido- 
latry. They abhor intolerance and perſecution, what- 
ever cloke they may aſſume. They equally condemn the 
wild extravagancies of philoſophy, the follies of ſuperſti- 
tion, or the crimes of fanaticiſm. 

Your tyrants impute to us ſome irregularitics, which 
are inſeparable from the ſtormy periods of a great revolu- 
tion. They lay at our doors the reſults of their own in- 
trigues, and the dark dceds of their own emiffarics. What- 
ever is great and ſublime in our revolution is the work 


of the French people ; whatever bears a differcnt charic- 


ter belongs to our enemies, All great and magnanimous 
men fide with the Republic ; all treacherous and cor- 
rupted beings embrace the cauſe of your tyrants, Do we 
reproach the ſun for ſome few ſhady clouds which obſcure 
his brilliant orbit? Can auguſt Liberty loſe her charms 
divine, becauſe the emĩſſaries of deſpotiſm ſtrive to defile 
them? Your misfortunes and ours are the crimes of the 
common enemies of humanity. Can this be with you a 

reaſon to hate us? No! it is an urgent reaſon to puniſh 
them, 

The wretches denounce to you the founders of the Re- 
public. The modern Tarquins have dared to ſay that 
the ſenate of Rome was a band of robbers. The ſervants 
of Porſenna treated Scævola as an aſſaſſin. According to 
the manifeſto of Xerxes, Ariſtides had robbed the treaſury 
of Greece. Their hands full of ſpirits and ſtained with 
Roman blood, Octavius, Antoninus, and Lepidus, ordered 
all the Romans to believe that they alone were eminently 
mild, juſt, and virtuous. In the eyes of Tiberius and Se- 

janus, 
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janus, Brutus and Caſſius were nothing but bloody-mind- 
ed fellows and impoſtors. 

Frenchmen ! people of all countries ! every inſult againſt 
Liberty, in the perſons of your repreſentatives, is directed 
againſt yourſelves. Several members of the Convention 
have been charged with weakneſſes, others with crimes.— 
What has all this to do with the French people? What 
elſe does this prove againſt the Convention, but the force 
it imparts to the weak, and the puniſhment it inflicts on 
the guilty ? All the armies of the tyrants of Europe have 
been repulſed, in ſpite of five years of treaſon, conſpira- 
cies, and domeſtic broils. The ſcaffold of faithleſs depu- 
ties has been erected near that of the laſt tyrant,—the 
immortal tablets, on which, in the midſt of mighty ſtorms, 
the Repreſentatives of the people have engraved the ſocial 
bond of the French people :—all men equal before the 
law, and all great criminals trembling at the fight of juſ- 
tice, notwithſtanding the perfidy of our enemies ;—the 
people, full of energy and wiſdom, terrible and juſt, ral- 
lying at the voice of reaſon, and learning to diſcern their 
enemies, even under the maſk of patriotiſm ;—the French 
people running to arms, in order to defend the magnificent 
work of their courage and their good ſenſe :—this is the 
picture which we hold forth to confound our enemies! 

We are alſo able, if neceſſary, to make good our claim. 
Our blood too has flowed for our country. The National 
Convention can ſhew to the friends and enemies of France 
honourable ſcars and glorious mutilations. Two illuſ- 
trious adverſaries of tyranny have fallen under the poniard 
of a criminal faction; a worthy rival of their repub- 

lican yirtues, fhut up in a beſieged town, formed the glo- 
_ rious plan, with a few companions, to fight his way 
through the encircling phalanx of the enemy a noble 
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victim of an odious treaſon, he fell into the hands of the 
ſatellites of Auſtria, and now expiates in torments his ſub- 


lime attachment to the cauſe of Liberty. Other repre- 
ſentatives penetrated through the ſouthern countries, and, 
ſcarcely able to eſcape from the fury of traitors, they 
faved the French army, betrayed by treacherous chiefs, 
and forced the ſatellites of the tyrants of Auſtria, Spain, 
and Piedmont, to fly. In Toulon, that difgrace of the 
French nation, Bayle and Beauvaiſe have died for their 
country and its ſacred laws. Under the walls of this ſa- 


crilegious city, Gaſparin, direQing the thunder which was 
to puniſh it, and animating the republican valour of our 


warriors, has fallen a victim of his courage and the 
wickedneſs of our enemies. 


The North and the South, the Alps and the Pyrenees, - 


the Scheldt and the Rhine, the Loire, the Mozelle, and the 


Sambre, have ſeen our republican battalions rally them- 


ſelves at the voice of the repreſentatives of the people, un- 
der the colours of Liberty and Victory. The one party 
has periſhed, —the other triumphs. 

The whole Convention braves death and the fury of all 
tyrants. 

Iluftrious defenders of the cauſe of kings—Princes, 
miniſters, generals, courtiers, name to us your Civic vir- 
tues ;—recount to us the important ſervices that you have 
rendered humanity ;—talk to us of the fortrefſes conquer- 
ed by the force of your guineas ;—extol to us the talents of 
your agents, and the eagerneſs of your ſoldiers to fly be- 
fore the defenders of the Republic ;—boaſt of your no- 


ble contempt for the rights of men and for humanity ; of 


our priſoners ſlaughtered in cold blood ; of our women 
raviſhed by your emiſſaries; of infants maſſacred on the 
bofom of their mothers ; of the murdering tooth of Auſ- 
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trian tigers, tearing their bleeding members ;—vaunt of 
your exploits in America, at Genoa, and at Toulon 
eſpecially boaſt of your ability in the art of poiſonings and 
afſaſſinations ! Behold tyrants, theſe are your virtues ! 

Illuſtrious Parliament of Great Britain, name to us your 
heroes. You have a party of the Oppoſition among your- 
ſelves. Patriotiſm oppoſes patriotiſm : deſpotiſm tri- 
umphs. The minority oppoſes ; the majority is corrupt- 
ed. Inſolent and vile people, the venality of your 
repreſentatives exiſts under your own eyes, and, by your 
own confeſſion, you adopt their favourite principle! You 
who have deputies, whoſe talents are an object of ſale, 
like the wool of your ſheep and the ſteel of your manu- 
faQures ;—dare you to talk of morality and liberty ! 

What, then, is that ſtrange privilege, to reaſon without 
ſhame, which the ſtupid patience of the people ſeems to 
grant to tyrants! What are thoſe little men (whoſe ſole 
merit conſiſts in knowing the price of Britiſh conſciences ; 
who ſtrive to tranſplant into France the vices and corrup- 
tion of their country) who reſiſt the virtues of the French 
people! 5 

Generous people ! we ſwear that you ſhall be revenged ! 
The houſe of Auſtria ſhall periſh ſooner than France! 
London ſhall be free before Paris ſhall return to ſlavery ! 
Let traitors tremble ; let the laſt of the cowardly emiſſa- 
ries of our enemies diſappear ; let patriotiſm triumph, 
and innocence cheer up! fight! your cauſe is holy : your 
courage is invincible ; your repreſentatives know how to 
die; they can do more,—they know how to conquer, 

*4+* This Addreſs was pronounced with repeated applauſe, aud 
ordered, like the late Engliſh Manifeſto, to acdc orgs through 

the Republic. The miniitry, we underftand, intend to publiſh the 

above addreſs, with a refuration annexed, immediately after the 
capture of St. Maloes and Dunkirk, Mr. Pitt will write on the 


ambiguity of the French manifeſto, the duke of Brunſwick on their 


inhumanity, Mr. Burke on their lack of good manners, Lord 
Loughborough on their d:ſhoneſty, &c. 
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THE FAST DAx. 


The author of a pamphlet called, * Peace and Reform,” charges 
our divines, with recommending a conduct equally ſanguinary 
with the French: and infers therefrom, that French ps inciples 

Of Liberty are no more to be condemned, on account of the ex- 
cefſ-s committed by a part of that nation, than the Britiſh con- 
Ki:ution is to be condemned on account of the exceſſes reco.n- 
mended from the pulpit. The fellowing is the paſſage we 
allude to: 


HE Faſt day, inſtead of being paſſed in conformity with 

its profeſſed purpoſe, in humiliation before God, in 
prayers for the converſion of unbelievers, the reformation 
of ourſelves, and the general peace and happineſs of man- 
kind ; inſtead of a day, on which every prieſt made an 
extraordinary exertion of his powers, in imploring the 
benevolence of the Almighty to enlighten, the minds, to 
ſoften the hearts, and to ſpare the blood, of his people, — 
it was chiefly celebrated by the moſt dreadful maledic- 
tions. The Supreme Being, who, true religion tells us, 
enjoins brotherly love, forgiveneſs, humanity and virtue, 
was addrefled by our divines as if he had been more mer- 


cileſs and bload-thirſty than any divinity that ever difſ- 


graced Paganiſm ; and the temples of the God of Peace 
were made to reſound with imprecations, from which 
even our anceſtors would have recoiled, when engaged in 
the worſhip of their ferocious Odin, whom they revered 
as the terrible and ſevere God; the active roaring 
deity ; the father of ſlaughter ; the God that carrieth de- 
folation and fire, and nameth thoſe that are to be ſlain.“ 

The ſolemnity of the ſcene was well calculated for rouſ- 
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ing and miſleading the paſſions, and every artifice was em- 
ployed to excite hatred towards the French, and provoke 
us to fury. The prieſthood, as well as the princes, felt 
themſelves intercſted in the cauſe, and their zeal ſhook 
the pulpit with exhortations to vengeance. The Biſhop 


of Glouceſter, before the Houſe of Lords, thus ſpoke of 


that nation :—** Infatuated and remorſeleſs people! the 
meaſure of your iniquities ſeems at length to be full; the 
hour of retribution is coming faſt upon you! Drunk with the 
blood of your fellow citizens, you have dared to ſpread 
your ravages abroad; rouſing the ſurrounding nations, in 
juſtice to themſelves and the common cauſe of humanity, 
to confederate againſt you, in order to execute the wrath 
of God on your devoted heads.” His Lordſhip, however, 
might have been reſtrained from ſuch raſh denunciations 
of divine judgment, by the awful admonitions of the 
Founder of that religion which he pretended to preach. 

« And Jeſus Chriſt anſwering, ſaid, ſuppoſe ye theſe 
Galileans were ſinners above all the Galileans, becauſe 
they ſuffered ſuch things? I tell you nay ? but except ye 
repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe periſnu:“ | 

« And thoſe cighteen on whom the tower of Siloam fell 
and flew them, think ye that they were ſinners above all 
men that dwelt in Jeruſalem? I tell you nay : but ex- 
cept ye repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe periſh f.“ 

The other Faſt Day Sermons were in unifon with that 
of the Biſhop of Glouceſter, with a very few exceptions. 
The Rev. J. Gardener, at Taunton faid, ** ſhall we not 
labour to bring ſuch perſens (as the French, and Reform- 
ers in general) to a proper ſenſe of their duty, or exterm:- 
nate them and their opinions and the Rev. Mr. Bromley, 


+ St. Luke c. xiii. 


at 
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at Fitzroy Chapel hopes that the reckoning which God 
will make will not be long delayed againſt a nation (France) 
which is certainly behind no other whoſe meaſure of iniqui- 
ties has, in any records of time, called forth his vengeance 
to eraſe it from the earth.” Theſe are the ſentiments of 
our High Church paſtors : ſuch is the religion, the bene- 
volenee, the humanity, they teach! To exterminate for 
opinion ! What more did Marat ever defire! To be the 
inſtrument of God in executing his vengeance, Mahomet 
uſed the ſame plea for all 'his murders and rapine ! to 
eraſe a whole nation from the earth!!! Neither Maho- 
met, Marat, not Robeſpierre, have equalled this! How 
limited and inſignificant have been their proſcriptions com- 
pared with thoſe of our own pious paſtors, who would 
« ſeal on the forchead as the ſervants of God“, all 
thoſe who make war againſt France; who would ſend 
myriads of locuſts, with crowns like gold upon their heads, 
and faces like men, inveſted with ſcorpion power, to 
torment the unſealed enthufiaſts of that diſtracted na- 
tion, and . let looſe the angels of the Euphrates to flaugh- 
ter a third of mankind.” 1 

Similar paſſages from the ſermons preached on that 
Chriſtian day would fill a volume. Moſt of them tend to 
inflame the people to a war of extermination, and inſinu- 
ate the deſtruction of thoſe who deſire a parliamentary 
reform. Surely our divines cannot be ſo much miſtaken 
as to imagine theſe harangues gratifying to the Head of 


the Church? Their affection towards the Crown, in- 


deed, is natural. The Biſhop of Durham's promotion 


has taught them the road to preferment ; and my Lord of 


t Theſe paſſages are taken from the Sermons publiſhed under 
the names of thoſe Zivines. 


j Vide Revelations, c. vii. v. 3. 
It Vide Revelations, c. ix. 
| | Glouceſter 
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Glouceſter has been long looking for a tranſlation ; but 
not ſuch as Elijah's ; his preſent ambition looks no 
HIGHER THAN CANTERBURY. 

Nor were the ſermons publickly preached more inflam- 
matory than the writings anonymouſly publiſhed by our 
High Church Men ; one of which, in Birmingham, under 
the fictitious name of Job Nott, thus ſpeaks of thoſe whom 
it calls New-faſhioned, reſtleſs Diſſenters, and the 
members of a ſociety inſtituted on the principles of Mr. 
Pitt and the Duke of Richmond, for procuring a Reform 
of Parliament; Do be off; only think of the New Drop; 
you may be recorded in the Newgate Calendar ; tranſpor- 
tation may reform you ; you deſerve to be highly exalted ; 
did you ever ſee the New Drop ?” and concludes with 


wiſhing that theſe Diſſenters and Reformers, whom it 


dcems factious, tied in their garters may ſwing.” Yet 
the author of this elegant book calls himſelf a friend to 
conciliation and unanimity, a moderate man, a man of 


peace! He may be fo for a Birmingham man; but if 


fuch are the friends to peace and moderation in that town, 
can we wonder at the atrocities which have taken place 
there, and ſtill may be repeated, while Job Nott, and 
ſuch publications are publicly fold with a bookſeller's name 
to them, and are even boaſted of by their authors. 2 
— — 
Mr. B ke to the Swiniſh Multitude. 


I E. d B——ke, who am not your friend, 
But with you to the dirt ſubdu'd, 
In bumbler ſtrain now condeſcend 
To addreſs the Swiniſh Multitude. 


My education has been ſuch, 
That few can boaſt of one ſo good: 
St Omer's taught me very much 
Js hate the Swiniſh Multitude. 


"T'was 
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*T'was arbitrary power my mind 
In every partial light there view'd ; 

Till 1 could fay that . Gd defign'd” 
For ſlaves the Swiniſb Multitude. 

For England then I bent my courſe, 
And there my ftudies ſtill purſued ; 

By Shebbeare's help thought worſe and worſe 
Of all the Swinih Multitude. 


Pillor'd Sachev'rel's faith ſo clear, 
I oft did read in Johnſon rude ; 
And then like him full ill could bear 
To ſee the Swiniſh Multitude. 
On politics being till intent, 
o Parliament I'd fain intrude, 
And choſen was to repreſent 
Some of the Swiniſb Multitude. 
I oppoſition join'd 'tis true, 
And on the court attacks renew'd : 
A place and penſion was my view, 
| Nor love to a Swiniſb Mattitude, 
Much did I ſpeak, few did I ſpare, ; 
And barely fed, ſought better food, | 1 3 
And gap'd for money to my ſhare, | 
Squeez'd from the Swinth Multitude. 
But tir'd at length I chang'd my cry, 
And on the public did obtrude 
A libel bold on Liberty, 
And on the Swiniſh Multitude. : 


Thanks to my ſtars, it did the work, 
My book s ſtubborn heart ſubdu'd: 
Full fifteen hundred pounds had B——, 
Spite of the Swiniſb Multitude. 


"Tis true, the errors of my book 

Tom Paine expos'd, (that villain rude) 
And made me like a raſcal look 

To all the Swiniſb Multitude. 
But, what of that? full ſnug am I, 

In ſpite of Democrat's vile brood ; 


For Kings and Courts I'll loudly cry, 
And d-——n the Sw¾iniſb Multitude. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESENT 
| WAR. 
From GiLBERT WAKEFIELD's Spirit of Chriſtianity, compared 
with the Spirit of the Times in Great Britain; juſt publiſhed, 


After ſeverely, but juſtly, cenſuring, the doctrines promulgated 
from the Pulpit on the execution of Marie ANTOINETTE, this 
{ſpirited and patriotic Writer thus proceeds. | 

HESE preachers call forth all the rhetoric of the ſchools 
in deſcribing the enormities of the French republicans. 

Doubtleſs, that country has become a theatre of dreadful 

maſſacre and devaſtation : 


Effects unhappy from a generous cauſe ! 


And to what origin may theſe horrors be reaſonably aſ- 
ſigned ? to our own interference, as I remarked before; 
and that of the combined Tyrants, moſt unqueſtionably. 
N have fomented their diviſions ; we have given vigour 
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to the private animoſities of their ſeveral factions, and 
called forth all their fury, by hunting them down like 
beaſts for the ſlaughter. Their crimes, ſo exaggerated and 
ſounded forth, are occafional and incidental, ſtricken out by 
the violent collifions of ſuch an unprecedented conflict; 
which has given full ſcope to all the prejudices and paſ- 
fions of outraged - humanity. The wickedneſs of this 
country, on the other hand, is of a deliberate and ſyſtema- 
tic kind; abundantly tranſcending all the enormities of 
the French. Who will deny, that we have ſacrificed in 
the Eaſt, by war and famine, (to ſay nothing of the world 
of wretchedneſs brought upon the living) in the courſe of 
our tyrannies in that region, more lives than France con- 
tains? that we have deprived the Veſt Indians of their 
territory, and extirpated their race ? that we have enflay- 
ed and ſlaughtered, and are daily ſlaughtering and enſlav- 
ing, more ſons of Africa, than can eafily be numbered? 
that we are betraying and butchering, under pretence of 
protection, the royalifts of France that we carry plague 
and peſtilence, miſery and ruin, through the univerſe ? 
Yet we dwell with the complacency of innocence, on our 
-n happy government and reformed church, in contraſt with 
the Atheiſm and murders of the French. How ſhall 1 
determine, which exceeds in baſeneſs, our profligacy, or 
our hypocriſy? It muſt be, that ſome ſignal judgments 
are laid up in ſtore for ſuch a flagitious ſyſtem ; nor is it 
eaſy to conceive, how they eould fall upon it, unleſs the 
heart were hardened of Pharaoh and his ſervants. A la- 
mentable fact! which the preſent conduct of this country 
evinces to demonſtration. 

In the mean time, our political miniſters, who are riot- 
ing on the ſpoils of the public, in an hour pregnant with. 
calamity and diſtreſs, may delude the people with an idle 
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vociferation of anarchy and atheiſm, on one hand, and the 
Bleſsings of our conſtitution on the other: the b:/hop of Dur- 
ham, in the fulneſs of difinterefted conviftion, may harangue 
the wondering Palatinate on the happineſs and comforts of 
his couatry : our Dignitaries of the Church, who ſo freely 
give what they received freely, may fulminate, from their 
flalls and pulpits, antichriſtian anathemas againſt atheiſts 
and republicans, inſtead of uttering prayers and bene- 
dictions in behalf of their ſuppoſed errors :—alas ! what 
will the verbera lingue—the ftripes of the tongue avail againſt 
the blow of an omnipotent arm, which is already ſmiting 
the oppreſſors of the earth ? 

The apoſtle Paul lays it down as a b qualifica- 
tion for the office of a hiſbep, that he be no friſter, nor a 
brawler: (1 Tim. iii. 3.) Have the prelates of England 
and Ireland proved the legitimacy of their appointment to 
Biſboprics by theſe eſſential characters? Have they ap- 
peared, in their capacities of Dioceſans and Senators, as 
the ad vocates of peace and ſuffering humzaity * Have they 
exerted their eloquence, and lent their ſuffrage, to ſtem the 
career of madneſs and fanaticiſm, which are again letting 
ſlip the dogs of a holy war to lay waſte the earth? Do 


not all our biſhops; by their ſilence at leaſt, and unreſiſting 


acquieſcence, countenance theſe horrid ſcencs of ferocity 
and carnage? And when we think of one in particular, 
my Lord of Rocheſter, can we forbear aſſociating with that 
idea, the lines of Milton? 


| on the other ſide 
Incens'd with indignation Satan ſtood 
Unterrify'd; and, like a comet burn'd, 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In th' arctic ſky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes Peſtilence and War, 
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Themſelves, or their advocates, have my leave to recon- 
eile ſuch conduct, if they can, with the patterns and pre- 
cepts of the Chri/tian diſpenſation : but the moſt audacious 
of the Reevian aſſociators, (who, with an effrontery flagi- 
tious beyond deſcription, tell us of equal laws, when the 
money of one man can do away the effects of an offence, 
which ſhall conſign another to a dungeon) will not dare to 
deny, that ſuch demeanour would have been perfectly con- 
ſiſtent, if, inſtead of the preſent readings in our Bibles, 
the direction of Chrift to Peter (John xxi. 15, 16.) had 
been, FLEECE my ſheep ;—MuRDER my lambs. 

But, what fills up, in my opinion, the meaſure of our 
impieties, and leaves them incapable of aggravation, is, 
the proclamation for a ſolemn faſt ; to implore, truly, the 
aſſiſtance of the Almighty in deſtroying his own image, 
and deſolating his own creation! No energies of lan- 
guage, that I have in ſtore, can delineate my ſenſe of this 
enormity, this ſgcrilegious profanation of religion. I am 
conſtrained to refer the conception of it to expreſsive ſilence 
and ſecret feeling. I wonder leſs at the clergy of the e/ta- 
bliſhment, who are accuſtomed to the trammels of ſubjec- 
tion, with the laſh of epiſcopal juriſdiction waving over 
them, for the:r compliance with this unholy mandate; but 
that diſſenters can prevail upon themſelves thus to proftitute 
religion at the call of ſecular intereſt and ambition, is de- 
plorable indecd ! and much confirms me in my perfuaſion 
of that general antichriſtianiſm, which overſpreads this 
country. But they muſt ſtand or fall to their own Maſter : 
and of him may they find mercy in that day ! 
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ON A REFORM OF PARLIAMENT. 


IN the Engliſh conſtitution the people can have no ſhare 

in forming the laws, that is, no liberty, but what they 
exert through the Houſe of Commons. The indepen- 
dence of this houſe, is, therefore, the column on which 
the whole fabric of our liberty reſts. 

Repreſentation may be conſidered as complete when it 
colleQs to a ſufficient extent, and tranſmits with perfect fi- 
delity, the real ſentiments of the people; but this it may 
fail of accompliſhing through various cauſes. If its elec- 
tors are but a handful of people, and of a peculiar order 
and deſcription ; if its duration is ſufficient to enable it to 
imbibe the ſpirit of a corporation; if its integrity be cor- 
rupted by treaſury influence, or warped by the proſpect of 
places and penſions ;, it may, by theſe means, not only 
fail of the end of its appointment, but fall into ſuch an 
entire dependence on the executive branch, as to become a 
moſt dangerous inſtrument of arbitrary power. The uſur- 
pation of the emperors at Rome would not have been 
ſafe, unleſs it had concealed itſelf behind the formalities 
of a Senate. | 

The confuſed and inadequate ſtate of our repreſentation 
is well known. The majority of the Houfe of Com- 
mons is choſen by leſs than eignt thouſand out of eight 
millions. The qualifications that confer the right of elec- 
tion arc capricious and irregular, and create tedious ſeru- 
tiny. In order to give the people a true repreſentation, 
every houſholder, or perhaps every adult male, ſhould be 
permitted to vote. Thus men's different paſſions and 
prejudices would check cach other; the predominancy of 

local 
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local intereſt would be kept down ; and the reſult would 
be a general impreſſion, which would convey with preci- 
ſion the unbiaſſed ſenſe of the people. Parliaments ought 
to be elected annually. Thcir preſent long duration ſets 
the members at a diſtance from the people, begets a notion 
of independence, and is the chief cauſe of corruption. 
The neceſſity of a reform is in nothing more obvious, than 
in the aſcendancy of the ariſtocracy, that coloſſus which 
beſtrides both houſes, legiſlating in one, and exerting a 
domineering influence in the other. Syſtematic oppoſition 
is both the offspring and the cheriſher of faction; party 
is founded on principle; faction on men.—No good rea- 
ſon can be given for poſtponing the Reform of Parlia- 
_ 

If the people be tranquil and compoſed, and have not 
caught the paſſion of reform; it is impolitic, ſay the mi- 
niſtry, to diſturb their minds, by agitating a queſtion that 
lies at reſt: if they are awakened, and touched with a 
conviction of the abuſe, we muſt wait, ſay they, till the 
ferment ſubſides, and not leſſen our dignity by ſeeming to 
yield to popular clamour: if we are at peace, and com- 
merce flouriſhes, it is concluded we cannot need any im- 
provement, in circumſtances ſo proſperous and happy; if, 
on the other hand, we are at war, and our affairs unfortu- 
nate, an amendment in the repreſentation is dreaded, as it 
would ſeem an acknowledgment, that our calamities flow- 
ed from the ill conduct of Parliament. Now, as the na- 
tion muſt always be in one or other of theſe ſituations, 
the concluſion is, the period of reform can never arrive at 
all. 
| This pretence for delay will appear the more extraordi- 
nary, in the Britiſh miniſtry, from a compariſon of the ex- 
ploitz they have performed, with the taſk they decline. 

They 
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They have found time for involving us in millions of 


debt ; for cementing a ſyſtem of corruption, that reaches 
from the cabinet to the cottage ; for carryivg havoc and 
devaſtation to the remoteſt extremities of the globe; for 
accumulating taxes which famiſh the peaſant and reward 
the paraſite : for bandying the whole kingdom into factions, 
to the ruin of all virtue and public ſpirit ; for the comple- 
tion of theſe atchievements they have ſuffered no oppor- 
tunity to eſcape them. Elementary treatiſes on time, 
mention various arrangements and divifions, but none have 
ever touched on the chronology of ſtateſmen. Theſe are 
A generation, who meaſure their time not ſo much by the 
revolutions of the ſun, as by the revolutions of power. 
'T here are two zras particularly marked in their calendar ; 
the one, the period they are in the miniſtry, and the other, 
when they are out: which have a very different effect on 
their ſentiments and reaſoning. Their courſe commences 
in the character of friends to the people, whoſe grievances 
they diſplay in all the colours of variegated dition. But 
the moment they ſtep over the threſhold of St. James's, 
they behold every thing in a new light; the taxes ſeem 
leflened, the people rife from their depreſſion, the nation 
flouriſhes in peace and plenty, and every attempt at im- 
provement is like heightening the beauties of Paradiſe, or 
mending the air of Elyſium, | 


— 


On the Cauſes of the preſent Diſcontents. 


HE preſent criſis demands a ſpeedy and effectual re- 
form. The influence of the crown is ſo augmented 

by the accumulation of debts and taxes, as to deſtroy the 
balance of the conſtitution. Corruption lays apprehenſion 
| aſlcep, 
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aſleep, and effects its purpoſes, while the forms of liberty 
remain undiſturbed. Place and penſion bills are no long- 
er thought of—a ſtanding army is no longer a ſubject of 
complaint. 

There cannot be a clearer 88 of the decay of li- 
berty than the dread of ſpeculative opinions ; which is at 
preſent carried to a length in this nation that can ſcarcely 
be exceeded. Engliſhmen were accuſtomed, till of late, 
to make political ſpeculation the amuſement of leiſure, and 
the employment of genius—they are now taught to fear 
it more than death. Under the torpid touch of deſpotiſm 
the patriotic: ſpirit has ſhrunk into a narrow compaſs : 
confined to gaze with admiration on the proceedings of 
Parliament, and liften to the oracles of the miniſter with 
filent acquieſcence and pious awe. Abufes are facred, and 
the pool of corruption muſt putrify in peace. Perſons who 
a few years back were clamorous for reform, are making 
.atonement for having been betrayed into any appearance of 
virtue, by a quick return to their natural character. Is 
not the kingdom peopled with ſpics and informers ?—Are 
not inquiſitorial tribunals erected in every corner of the 
land: — A ftranger who beholding a whole nation filled 
with alarm, ſhould enquire the cauſe of the commotion, 
would be a little ſurpriſed on being informed, that inſtead 
of any appearance of inſurrections or plots, a pamphlet 
only had been publiſhed. In a government upheld by fo 
immenſe a revenue, and boaſting a conſtitution declared to 
be the envy of the world, this abject diſtruſt of its own 
power, 1s more than a million lectures on corruptions and 
abuſes. The wiſdom of ages, the maſter- piece of human 
policy, complete in all its parts, and that needs no refor- 
mation, can hardly ſupport itſelf againſt a ſixpenny pam- 
phlct, dcvoid of truth or ability! To require ſycophants 
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to bluſh, is exacting too great a departure from the deco- 
rum of their charaQer ; but common ſenſe might be ex- 
pected to remain, after ſhame is extinguiſhed. 

Whoever ſeriouſly contemplates the preſent infatuation 
of the people, and the character of their leaders, will be 
tempted to predict the ſpeedy downfal of Liberty. They 
cheriſh to cxccis tie forms, while they repreſs the ſpirit, 
of the conftituti  : 1» perſecute freedom, and adorn its 
ſepulchre. WI en t ion has ſtruck its roots ſo deep, 
it may be double - iether even the liberty of the preſs be 
not of more & iment than advantage. The prints which 
are the c mon ſources of information, are replete with 
 falſenood ; virtue is calumniated ; and hardly any charac- 
ters ſafe from their blaſt, but thoſe whom infamy cannot 
fink lower. Ihe greater part, no doubt, are in the pay 
of miniitry, or their adherents. This delufion ſpreads, 
and the people are inſtructed to confound anarchy with 
reform, their friends with their oppreſſors. 


— — 


THOUGHTS ON WAR. 


AMINE, peſtilence, and war, arc the three moſt per- 

nicious and deſtructive ingredients to which the inha- 
bitants of this world are ſubjected. Under the claſs of 
famine may be ranged all the unwholeſome ſuſtenance 
which poverty compels us to make uſe of, to abridge our 
life in the hope of ſupporting it. 

Peſtilence comprehends all contagious diſeaſes, which 
amount to the number of two or three thouſand. War, 
which unites in it{clt all theſe, we derive from the imagj- 
nation of three or four hundred perſons ſcattercd over the 
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uin face of the globe, under the names of Princes or Minif- 
ters. | 
The moſt determined flatterers will readily agree, that 
war always drags both famine and peſtilence in its train; 
as a proof of which, it is neceſſary only to have viſited 
the hoſpitals of the German armics, and to have paſſed 
through a village where ſome warlike exploit has been 
atchieved. | 
To deſolate countries, to deſtroy habitations, and to 
make an annual ſlaughter of 50 or 100,000 men, is, without 
doubt, a very fine act This invention was at firſt cultivated 
by nations afſembled for their common good, but it is 
not fo now-a-days. A prince js informed by a genealo- 
giſt, that he is deſcended in a right line from a noble- 
man, whoſe parents had made a family compact three or 
four hundred years ago, with a family whoſe very me- 
mory is buried in oblivion. The family had diſtant pre- 
tenſions to a province, whoſe laſt poſſeſſor died of an apo- 
plexy. The prince and his council immediately conclude, 
that his province, which is at ſome hundred leagues di. 
tance, may in vain, proteſt that they do not know him ; 
that they have no mind to be governed by him ; that in 
order to give laws to a people it is neceſſary at leaſt to 
have their conſent ; thef: arguments would make no im- 
preſſion upon the ears of the Prince whoſe right is found 
inconteſtible. He immediately procures a great number 
of idle men, who have nothing to loſe ; he clothes them 
with a red or a blue coGt, trimmed with a different colour, 
borders their hats with a broad white luce, makes them 
turn to right and loft, and marches them to Glory ! 
Other Princes who hear talk of this equipment take part 
each according to his power; and cover a ſmall extent of 
| country 
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eountry with more hired murderers than Gengis Khan, 


Tamerlane, or Bajazet, ever had at their command. 

People that live at a diſtance are told that theſe great 
powers are going to fight, and that, if they will be of the 
party, they may get five or fix pence per day for but- 
chering their fellow men: immediately they divide them- 
ſelves into two gangs, like reapers, and ſell their ſervices 
to any chief who will employ them. Theſe multitudes are 
extremely violent againſt each other, not only without hav- 
ing any intereſt in the proceſs, but even without knowing 
the ſubject- matter of diſpute. | 

Five or fix powerful nations are engaged at the ſame 
time; ſometimes two againſt three, ſometimes three againſt 
four, and, at another time, one againſt five, all equally 
deteſting each other, uniting and attacking in turn; agree- 
ing however moſt cordially in this ſingle point, viz. to do 
all the miſchief they can. The wonderful of this infernal 
enterprize is, that each chief of theſe gan;s of murderers 
pompouſly cauſes his colours to be bleſſed, and with awful 
jolemnity invokes the aſliſtange of his Creator, before he 
goes to exterminate his neighbour. If a Prince has had 
che good fortune only to cut the throats of two or three 
thouſand men, he does not think it of ſufficient importance 
to give God thanks ; ; but when about 10,000 men have 
þeen deftroyed by fire and ſword, and that, to complete 
the triumph, ſome town has been totally demoliſhed, with 
thouſands of women and children buried under the ruins, 
they then ſing a long ſong in four parts, compoſed in a 
language unknown to thoſe who have been fighting. T he 
ſame ſong ſerves for weddings and births as well as for mur- 
ders. 

True religion has a thouſand times prevented men from 
committing crimes z a mind well educated has not the in- 
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clination ; a tender mind revolts at the idea; it repreſents 
co itſelf a God full of juflice, and an avenger of crimes ; but 
artificial religion encourages all the eruelties which conju- 
rations, ſeditions, thefts, ambuſcades, pillages, and mur- 
ders exerciſe together. Each man marches to his crime 
With alacrity under the Banners of his Saint ! 

In all countries a certain number of preachers are paid 
to celebrate theſe days of murder; ſome of them are 
clothed with a long black cloſe coat, over which is a ſhort 
claat; others wear a ſhirt over their coat; and ſome there 
are who wear wo pendants of party-coloured fluff over the 
ſhirt. They all make long ſpeeches, and repeat what was 
done formerly in Paleſtine apropos to a battle in Flanders. 

The remainder of the year theſe gentry declaim againſt 
vice. They prove, in three points, and by antitheſis, 
that a lady who lightly ſpreads a little carmine upon her 
cheek, will be the eternal objef of the eternal vengeance of 
the Eternal; that an ef:cure who can afford to pay two 
hundred crowns to have his table ſerved with the mt de- 
liciaus fiſh on a faſt day, will und>ubtedly be ſaved ; and 
that a poor man who cats wo pennyworth of mutton will 
be everlaſtingly damned. 

Out of many declamations of this kind, there are three 
or four compoſed by a Frenchman, named Maſillon, 
which an honeſt man may read without diſguſt : but in all 
theſe difcourtes, ſcarcely can you find two where the ora- 
tor dares ſay any thing againſt this dreadful cuſtom, this 
h:rrid praclice, of war, which contains in itſelf the whole 
catalogue of crimes, the ſceds of every miſery man is liable 
to, the very ſcourge of the human race ! 

You have made a very good ſermon upon impurity, O 
B:urdaloue ! but none upon theſe murders varied ſo many 
uns, upon theſe rapines, upon theſe thefts, upon this uni- 
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verſal rage which deſolates the world. The collected 
vices of all ages, and of all places united, would not equal 
the miſchief which one ſingle campaign produces. 

Miſerable phyſicians of ſouls, you cry for more than 
an hour againſt the prick of a pin, but ſay nothing abour 
the diſeaſe which is tearing us into a thouſand pieces ! Mo- 
ral philaſaphers burn your books. So long as the caprice of 
ſome few individuals can annihilate thouſands of your bre- 
thren,by means of layal cut threats, that part of human kind 
conſecrated to heroiſm, will be the moſt frightful and diſguft- 
ing figure in nature. Of what conſequence to me is hu- 
manity, benevolence, modeſty, temperance, wiſdom and 
piety, ſo long as half a pound of lead, ſhot at me from 
the diſtance of 600 paces, goes through my body, and that 
I die, in the 20th year of my age, in unſpeakable tor- 
ments, and that in the midſt of five or fix thouſands more 
dying men, whilſt my eyes, which open, for the laſt time, 
behold the town where] I was born deſtroyed by fire and 
ſword, and that the laſt ſounds which vibrate on my cars, 
are the cries of women and children expiring under the 
ruins, and all for the pretended intereſt of a man whom 
we know nothing of ? 
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DECLARATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 


OF THE 
United Conſtitutional SoctiEkrIESs at Norwich. 


EING fully convinced of our natural and, unalienable 
rights, which we think have, fince the revolution, 
been manifeſtly invaded by certain acts of parliament, too 
notorious to need animadverſion; four of which acts are 
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not only inimical to our intereſt, but, being the principal 
fource of all our miſeries under which we groan, we ſhould 
therefore acknowledge ourſelves culpable to ſociety, were 
we to conceal from mankind, and thoſe of our affociates, 
there fatal effects and ill conſequences. —Since the Revo- 
lution of 1688, che following acts have taken place: 

I. The Bounty Act paſſed for exporting RAIN. Since 
which time, monopoly of farms has taken place; the con- 
ſequence has been, neglect of rearing neceſſary LIVE 
srock, and the induſtrious huſbandman is thereby 
driven to poverty and want. 

II. An Act paſſed for borrowing Money, and the peo- 

ple were mortgaged to pay the intereſt thereof, which has 
ſince accumulated to the enormous annual ſum of NINE 
MILLIONS. 

III. An Act paſſed to exclude all thoſe from legiſlation 
for a county who were not poſſeſſed of 600l. per annum; 
alſo thoſe for a city who had not 3ool. of landed property, 
free of incumbrances ;—by which act the Ariſtocracy has 
aſſumed the aſcendancy, and the Democracy is almoſt ex- 
cluded its privileges; elſe why do we hear of increafing 
proclamations to inſult the people? It is well for us 
that miniſters of ſtate are no prophets ; for, could they 
have foreſeen the general utility of enlightening the minds 
of the people, there neither would have been proelama- 
tions, nor fawning addreſſes. 

IV. An act paſſed, called the Septennial Act; by which 
the parliament has made itſelf omnipotent, in contempt of 
the people, — the reſult of which has been bribery, glut- 
tony, drunkenneſs, perjury and diſſipation, at elections: 
ſuch vices fatally contaminate the morals of the people. 
That act has alſo, furthermore, completed our RUIN; 


for, inſtead of the elected being the ſervants of the electors 
(who 
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(who are but very few) they claim an unlimited power, 
and are become maſters of their conſtituents. 

Admitting the labourers to be ** worthy of their hire,” 
the benefit thereof can be but little, while a law cxiſts that 
gives encouragement to intereſted men, to export the fruits 
of their induſtry ; they are therefore left in a miſerable ſtate 
of exiſtence, owing to the ſcarcity and high price of pro- 
viſions, being alſo compelled to the payment of nine mil- 
lions annually, as intereſt for money borrowed ; likewiſe 
eight millions more, excluſive of collecting, - the expendi- 
ture of which is a ſecret to us. We likewiſe acknowledge 
our perfect diſſatisfaction of the Ariſtocracy, prefumptu- 
ouſly arrogating the prerogative power of legiſlation, and 
almoſt excluding the Democracy, more particularly 
while we are peſtered with exciſemen, tithing gentry, and. 
other collectors (who are very numerous) of the revenue; 
moreover, a large military force, for the protection and 
execution of the laws relative to the fame. 

Reſolved unanimouſly, 

That having a right to participate in the management 
of that government, by which our lives, libertics, and 
propertics are fecured or endangered, —we therefore, in 
conjunQioh with our brethren and fellow-citizens in Greaf 
Britain and Ireland, do abſolutely think it our duty (being 
compelled to it by neceſſity) to form ourſelves into peace- 
able, rational, and regular ſocieties, for the purpoſe of in- 
veſtigating the principles of government. 

Reſolved unanimouſly, 

That the ſole purpoſe of all our aſſociations is, to have 
our grizvances redreſſed, by meliorating the eondition of 
the labouring poor, whom we think can be greatly reliev- 
ed, by cxcluding ſinecures and all unneceſſary penſioncrs, 
and leſſening the number of placemen. Univerſal ſuf- 
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frage, alſo annual elections to be reſtored for chuſing and 
returning members to parliament, according to the plan 
given by the Duke of R- chm d for a reform in parlia- 
ment, and recommended by Mr. P——t, &c. &c. &c. in 
the year 1782. Theſe privileges were once in being; 
till they are reſtored to us, we cannot think ourſelves 
culpable in aſſociating with decorum, perſeverance, and 
unanimity. 

Refolved unanimouſly, 

That the Britiſh Convention of Delegates for a Parlia- 
mentary Reform have, by their conduR, juſtly merited the 
approbation of the United Societies of Norwich. 

Reſolved unanimouſly, ; 
| That it is the opinion of the United Societies of Nor- 
wich, That the Magiſtrates of Edinburgh have acted un- 
conflitutionally againſt the perſons of MARGAROT, 


GERRALD, and the reſt of their colleagues. 1 


Notwithſtanding the horrid gloom that has overſpread 
the world for ages, we rejoice in the anticipation of a 
brighter day, while we fee the gilded beams of reaſon and 
philoſophy are univerſally illuminating the minds of men; 
and- we hope the horrid trade of war and bloodſhed is 
haſtening to its exit, and that univerſal philanthropy and 
benevolence are offcring to be eſtabliſhed on the earth. 

Done by order of the United Societies in the City f Nor- 


wich, 16th Jan. 1794. 
| 4 ” J. BAGG, Chairman. 


J. SAINT, Sceretary. 
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CONSOLATIONS to BRITISH SUB FECTS 
under the Burdens of the PRESENT WAR. 


Mx. EvpitoR, 

As by the appointment of a day of public humiliation 
for the purpoſe of praying for the ſucceſs of our arms 
by ſea and land, and the proſperity of theſe kingdoms, the 
government have tacitly acknowledged that they have 
hitherto been unſucceſsful, and that the nation, notwith- 
ſtanding the boaſting language of miniſterial hirelings, is 
in a declining ſtate ;—in conſequenee of which, the 
minds of the inhabitants of this happy land, are ſunk into 
a ſtate of deſpondency, bordering on deſpair. In order 
to prevent this contagion from ſpreading, I muſt beg that, 
through the medium of your Political Repoſitory, you will 
lay before the Public the lowing ſources of national 
conſolation : . 


Firſt 
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Firſt, Inthe ſeveral wars we have waged with France fince 
the Revolution, we have already contracted a National 
Debt of Two Hundred and Forty Millions! ſo that by 
the preſent war, we can only go on to increaſe it ſomcwhat 
more, which is no very great evil, as, from the 
of the ſum, there is but little probability that it will ever 
be paid. | 
A A ſecond ſource of conſolation is, that the war has en- 
tirely ruined the commerce and manufaQures of our rival 
and enemy, France; and this conſideration I would par- 
ticularly recommend, as calculated to keep up the ſpirits 
of our bankrupt traders and ſtarving manufacturers, parti- 
cularly of the Spitalfields and Norwich weavers. It 
cannot but be a great ſatisfaction to them to reflect, that 
they Do NOT SUFF'R ALONE, and that the French are at 
leaſt in as bad a ſituation as themſelves. 

A third ſource of conſolation is, that we have the hap- 
pineſs to poſſeſs, in the higheſt degree, the friendſhip and 
confidence of our continental allies, of which they have 
afforded us the moſt convincing proofs by condeſcending to 
be taken into OUR PAY, and at the ſame time allowing us 
to fight THEIR BATTLES. What a comfort it muſt 
be to reflect, that we have ſuch friends who are con- 
tiaually laying us under obligations by 'the frank manner 
in which they accept of our favours, and of whoſe fidelity in 
ſupporting the war we can have no doubt, while they permit 
us to have the honour of defraying its expences. Nay, by 
their means, we may in a ſhort time promiſe ourſelves all 
the trade of Europe, as when our ſpecic ſhall be exhauſted, 
they will have the goodneſs to accept in its flead our COMMO- 
DITIES and MANUFACTURES. 

A fourth ſource of conſolation, and which is the laſt I 
ſhall at this time mention, is the univerſal ſpirit of loyalty 
and attachment to the Conſtitution, ' called forth by 

the 
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the late alarm, and which till diſplays itſelf amidſt all 
the calamities of war. Not à ſingle complaint is heard 
from the nation, and if any individual preſumes to mur- 
mur againſt the hardneſs of the times, is he not immedi- 
ately ſentenced to impriſonment or tranſportation ? 

With theſe bleſſings ſtill enjoyed, by virtue of our 
bleſſed conſtitution, however heavy the burdens of the 
war may be, no reaſonable man can doubt for a moment, 
but they are outweighed by the advantages of an accu- 
mulation of a debt we never intend to pay—the ruin of 
the commerce of our enemics—the bleſſings derived from 
German Allies and the puniſhment of Democracy. 

A Friend to the Happineſs of Britons. 
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An HYMN for the FAST DAY, 
TO BE SUNG BY b 
THE FRIENDS OF MANKIND. 


THY judgments, Lord, proclaim abroad 
The dreadful vengeance of a God, 

Extending wide o'er Europe's land 

Deſtruction flies, at thy command. 


E. Methinks we hear the cannons roar, 
And ſee a ſea of human gore, 
We hear our brethren's dying cries, 
We feel their pangs, —and fympathiſe. 


— 
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We ſee the devaſtation made 

By fire and the deſtructive blade; 
Cities and towns in ruins lie, 
And tens of thouſands tortur'd die. 


Monarchs 


8 
Monarchs and Princes wield the ſword, 
And mar the people's peace, O Lord !j 
How wide their deſolations ſpread, 
And fill the aftoniſh'd world with dread. 


Long as thoſe murderers tread the ground, 
Horror and miſery will abound ; 

When fhall the blood of * atone, 
For all the crimes which they have done. 


Does not their meaſure yet run o'er, 
Or is there miſchief ſtill in tore, 
Which fceptr'd deſpots may deviſe 
On men and brethren to practiſe ? 


O Lord of Hoſts ! in man's defence 
Exert thine own omnipotence. 
O ſave thine image,{man—O! ſpare 
From horrors of deſtructive war! 


Let the dread tyrants of the world 
Down from their lofty thrones be hurl'd ; 
O ſcatter thoſe, almighty God, 

Who gorge themſelves with human blood. 


All wars and tumults then ſhall ceaſe, 
And men enjoy perpetual peace, 

As one large family of thine, 

As brethren knit in bands divine. 


Then ſhall th' fetter'd ſlave go free, 
And man rejoice in liberty, 
Enjoying all thoſe rights divine, 
Which nature did for man deſign. 


With 
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With holy tranſports of the ſoul, 
Shall worſhip thce without controul, 
Own thee their King, and thee alone, 
Deteſting rivals of thy throne, 


TH' induftrious hand from cultur'd ſoil, 
Shall reap the profits of his toil, 

The beauteous verdure of the field, 
Shall nature's gifts profuſely yield. 


Then ſhall no vultures take away 
Our earned comforts as their prey; 
No locuſt ſhall our land devour, 
Nor Virtue feel Oppreſſion's power. 


Then none fhall dare inſult the poor, 
Nor ſpurn the aged from his door, 
Nor want, nor wretchedneſs deſpiſe, 
But free relieve with tearful eyes. 


For this we meet, for this we pray, 
To this alone devote the day : | 
Let tyrants from their thrones be hurl'd ; 


With peace and freedom bleſs the world. 
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An HYMN for the FAST DAY, 


' TO BE SUNG BY 
The privileged Orders of Europe. 
O Moſt auguſt, tremendous king ! _ 
Enthron'd in flames and ſmoke below; 


A thouſand kings thy greatneſs ſing 
In hollow groans, and ſhricks of woe. 


134 
The mighty king of kings art thou ! 
Their hearts are all at thy controul ; 


At thy command all monarehs bow, 
Thou turn'ſ them juſt as waters roll. 


We too thy faithful ſervants are, 
We join our princes in thy cauſe, 
We aid them in their bloody war, 
And yield obedience to thy laws. 


O Beelzebub ! ye joy to ſee 

Thy glorious work go on ſo well; 
Thouſands of ſouls we ſend to thee, 
To aid thy dreadful power | in hell. 


O give us pow'r and deviliſh 1 rage, 
The next campaign our work to do, 
That we with vigour may engage, 
And blood and carnage we'll purſue. 


O, tis a princely work indeed, 

This work of kings is our delight, 
To ſee ten thouſand mortals bleed, 
O, 'tis a moſt tranſporting fight ! 


To ſee the crimſon rivers flow, 
And ſever'd limbs beſpread around, 
To ſee, in agonizing woe, 

The dying victims bite the ground. 


To hear their ſhrieks, their bitter cries, 
Their yells, their roarings, and their groans, 
Aſcending up taffault the ſkies, 

Then languiſh down to dying moans. 


* 


Hark 
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Hark, the grand chorus, how it ſounds, 
O, what delightful notes we hear, 
We'll make the vaults of heav'n reſound, 
And pierce with dread the Almighty's car. 


—— ——_——_— 


To the Editor of POLITICS for the PEOPLE. 


The following literary Curioſity being out of Print, I beg 
Leave to crave a Place for it in your much read, and 
deſervedly admired Publication : and am, 

Your Pig of Obſervation, 
GREGORY GRUNTER. 


TH E celebrated ſpeech of Gaffer Greybeard, Eſq. made 

before Lords Hogsmouth and Coldham, to the ſelf-elefed 
Corporation Hogs of Coddletown, on his being choſen 
Mayor of that ancient Borough. 

His Worſhip having in company with the two Repre- 
ſentatives, and the hoggiſh corporation of Coddletown, at- 
tended the grand eftabliſhed worſhipping ſtye, and heard 
the privilege of Magiſtrates; moſt learnedly ſet forth by 
Doctor Fill-pat, the head Parſon Pig of the Borough, de- 
termined on his return to Hag Hall, to diſplay his ora- 
torical abilities, by making a brilliant ſpeech on the occa- 
ſion Having firſt made ſo profound an obeiſance that his 
ears touched the floor, he raiſed himſelf ere& on his two 
hinder legs, clapped his fore paws on the back of a chair, 
cleared his organ pipe by a multiplicity of hems and ha's, 
—and thus began; 


MY LORDS, and hoggiſh Brethren of the Corporation ! 
IT is with the moſt profound ſatisfadtion, and unut- 


terable pleaſure, that I receive permiſſion to addreſs you 
en 
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on this occafion—What I have to offer is of the laſt import- 
ance—for our deareſt privileges, our political exiſtence, our 
magiſterial conſequence, the myſtery of our craft, and the 
emoluments of office, under thts glorious, ever-blefſed, and 
moſt adorable Conſtitution, depend upon it ſay depend 
upon it. And I have to aſſure your Lordſhip, and you, 
my right worſhipful brother hogs of the Corpgration, that 
nothing but the moſt conſummate wiſdom, ynited with 
the ſtrongeſt vigour, nothing but the extreme of cunning 
with the ſeverity of rigour blended, can make the ſcale 
preponderate much longer in our favour. Thoſe grovel- 
ling, grunting brutes the Swiniſh Multitude, muſt be kept 
in awe; and we muſt continue, like the Columbrian 
planters, to rule our ſlaves with a rod of iron, or ſoon, very 
ſoon, my noble Lords, thoſe bright luminaries which 
decorate your lordly breaſts, dignify this afſembly, and 
ſhed their dazzling luftre all around, will moſt obſcurely 
fet in diſmal ſhades of cimmerian darkneſs, and tenfold 
night! And all the noble orders, the proud and poliſbed 
pillars of Superb Society, although their towering capitals 
now penetrate the clouds and ſcale the heavens, and their 
broad baſis, firmly fixed upon the griſly backs of the Vul- 
gar Herd, defy ſurrounding ſtorms yet they all ſhall be 
| levelled with a ſtroke, laid in ruins, and the ſcattercd frag- 
ments of their grandeur trampled upon by their former 
ſupporters, until vaniſhing, * like the baſeleſs fabric of a 
viſion, not a wreck ſhall be left behind! Gs 
There fits my worthy predeceſſor, that chair has the ho- 
nour to ſupport the excellent Magiſtrate whom I ſucceed 
in office Long have I known you my hoggiſh brother. 
Long have I admired you for your diſintereſtedneſs in 
Parliament, and the juſtice you adminiſtered to Welch pigs 
when on that cixcuit—The mighty feats you performed 
W i 
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during your Mayoralty halds you forth as a pattern worthy 
of imitation.—Y ou then ſhall be my pattern my bright 
example my Solomon! and in your ſteps will I tread— 
and whereas you chaſtiſed the Swiniſh herd with whips, I 
will chaiſe them with Scorpions, and the weight of each 
particular and individual hair of my beard ſhall be more 
burdenſome to them than that of your whole carcaſe. Per- 
mit me however my worthy predeceſſor, before I cloſe, to 
offer ſome grateful incenſe to the manes of your deceaſed 
Sire, of bacon memory—Ah ſkilful hog! no more wilt thou 
feel the pulſes or ſqueeze the purſes of thy Swiniſb pa- 
ticnts. —Suffer me therefore as a tribute to thy talents and 
worth, to recite one inſtance of thy humanity. 

This celebrated progenitor of my worthy predeceſſor, 
being called upon, my Lords and Brethren, at a certain 
time, to viſit a diſtrefſed Pig of a patient in the country— 
the pulſe was felt, the preſcription written—but the poor 
and indigent brute could not muſter a fee, and the Doctor 
expoſtulated in vain—at length caſting his penetrating eyes 
around, he deſcried a flitch of bacon on the rack, ſeized 
with joy the greaſy prize, and carried it in triumph home, 
turning with Spartan fortitude, a deaf ear to the ſhrieks, 
and ſqueakings of a numerous young family of half-flarved 
pigs, whom he left behind to lament their ſad and irrepara- 
ble loſs. Born for our uſe and ſervice—'tis thus, my Lords 
and worthy Brethren, tis thus, my noble affociates—'tis 
thus, we ſhould ever treat the vulgar herd. Let us there- 
fore ſtrive to emulate ſuch an illuſtrious example, and de- 
pend upon it we ſhall ſoon receive 2 glorious reward— 
ſoon may ſome of us be diſtinguiſhed as Knights of the Pefile ; 
whilſt others, after the next batch of Peers, may be hailed 
as Lords of the Gallipet, or ſhine as Princes of parchment, in 
the brilliant circles of poliſhed Society, 


His 
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His Worſhip finiſhed his oration amidſt the unbounded 
applauſe of his auditory—refumed his ſeat—partook of an 
entertainment, befitting ſuch dignified gueſts, who all got 
as drunk as pigs of the lower order, upon the occafion—and 
the roof of Hog's Hall reſounded with numerous repetitions 
of * Succeſs to our noble Selves.“ 

« Pains and Penalties, Fines and Impriſonments, to 
thoſe of the ſwinih multitude, who dare to think, or pre- 
ſume to ſpeak''—and 

« Long live our preſent blefſed, happy, and enviable 
Conftitution.” 

P.S. In order that the gentle Reader may diſcover the 
propriety of Gaffer Greybeard's ſpeech, and obſerve the 
beauty rapturous flights upon the wings of antici- 
pation, towards its cloſe—it may not be unneceſſary to in- 
form them, that the body Corporate of Coddletown, is 
principally compoſed of Law and Phyſic. 


As the Attention of the Public is attracted 10 the approachipg 
Day of national Humiliation, we conceive that we cannot more 
effectually oblige our numerous Readers than by laying before 
them the following Extracts from a Sermon preached on the laſt 
FAST DAY, by the Rev. J. H. WiLLiams, Vicar of Wellf. 
bourn: a Sermon which the Miſrepreſentations of Bigotry 
obliged the Author to publiſh in his own Defence. 


"THE writer, who appears to be poſſeſſed of conſiderable 
| talents, as well as of a manly and independent ſpirit, 
ſeems well apprized of the humiliating ſituation to which 
his order is in danger of being reduced, and firmly deter- 
mined, for himſelf, at all events, to maintain the freedom 
and dignity of his profeſſion. His ſentiments on this ſub- 
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ject, expreſſed in the preface to the ſermon here publiſhed, 


_ well deſerve attention. 

Whilſt the author conſiders it as a ground of exultation, 
that the church has loſt it's ancient ceremonies, and it's 
miniſters thoſe ſacred rights and privileges by which they 
were formerly able to govern the world, he laments, that 
they are now paſling over into the contrary extreme, in, 
which we ſhall ſee the prieſthood, not bent to a poſture 
of moderation and humility, but prefſed to a ſituation of 
abſolute dependance and menial degradation. Pref. p. v. 

© We ſhall obſerve the church converted into a mere en- 
gine of the ſtate, and eſteemed and rewarded by the ſtate in 
proportion to its utility in this reſpeQ ; and we ſhall behold 
its miniſters conſidered as ſo many tenants in vaſſalage to 
their feudal lord, who muſt be ready at all times to ſally 
forth completely accoutred ; and muſt crowd to the ſtan- 
dard, regardleſs of the conle, thele liege-duty being account- 
ed ſufficient to ſwallow up all other duties, whether moral, 
ſoci Il, or divine And though ſome of us may think that 
we are more properly at our poſt, when we are ſtanding 
upon the watch-tower, and giving notice of the approach 
of moral or religious foes, yet a crafty ſtateſman ſoon con- 
trives methods to bring us down into the field. By the al- 
lurement of honour and reward ; by the delicate operation 
of character; by an artful and deluſive connection of his 
own ambitious meaſures with the order of civil ſociety, 
which our conſcience tells us we are bound to ſupport, he 
leaves us no neutral point to ſtand upon; he makes us 
combatants, often without our knowledge, and ſometimes 
againſt our will, 

But there is nothing more mortifying to an ingenuous 
ſpirit, than to feel the ſupernal preſſure of an arbitrary in- 
terference in matters which belong Spore peculiarly to our- 

4 | | | ſelves ; : 
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ſelves; or in plainer words, the not being ſuffered to do 
our own buſineſs in our own way. Now the whole and 
ſole buſineſs of a pariſh-prieſt is this: by the influence of 
his example, and the frequency and ſoundneſs of his in- 
KiruAiop, to promote the general cauſe of virtue and reli- 

and to increaſe the number of real Chriſtians and 
good men. This is the vineyard that he is hired to la- 
bour in, and this labour is worthy of its hire; for a real 
Chriſtian and a good man can never make a bad citizen. 
But in this even path of his vocation he is not always ſuffer- 
ed to proceed. It is not ſufficient in the opinion of his ſecu- 
lar maſters, that he ſtrive to make men good Chriſtians, and 
by conſequence good citizens and good ſubjects; he muſt 


form his flock into good politicians alſo; he muſt teach 


them that ſecular orthodoxy, to which he himſelf has never 
ſubſcribed ; he muſt ſhew them thoſe ſigns of the times 
which he himſelf is unable to diſcern.” 
It will not be expected, that, with ſuch ſentiments, the 
writer of this ſermon ſhould bow his neck to the trammels 
of ſtate policy; or even that he ſhould preſerve a cautious 
filence, when the times and the occafion command to ſpeak- 
If I could lift up my voice as a trumpet (ſays he) it 
ſhould not be to call our enemies bad names, and give our- 
ſclves good ones, but to ſhew men their tranſgreſſions, and 
the houſe of Jacob their fins.” With great energy and pa- 
thos, he points out, as good grounds of national humilia, 
tion, not the prevalence of ſedition and hereſy, but the de- 
cline of the genuine ſpirit of devotion and of humanity ; 
prayer without piety, and humiliation without benevolence. 
The ſermon concludes with an earneſt proteſt againſt 
war in general, and the preſent war in particular, What 
Mr. W. offers on the latter ſubje& is highly energetic, 


and, to every unprejudiced mind muſt, we ſhould think, 
be irreſiſtibly convincing. P. 22. 


* But 
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But this war, you will ſay, is both juſt and neceſfary 
granted, and why is it ſo granted ? —Doubtleſs from 
a conſideration of the political Rate of Europe abroad, and 
the turbulent flate of the Empire at home. No. I muſt 
confeſs myſelf to be cither ſo ignorant, or ſo unfortunate, 
as to want ſufficient information to convince me of the 

former of theſe cauſes, and of the LaTTz I know, I ſee, 
I feel juſt nothing at all. Let thoſe ſpeak who do. But 
I am convinced, that of this numerous audience, there is 
not one, who, if the decency of this place would allow him 
to break filence, could utter a ſyllable concerning it. Sutely 
then, you will ſay, it muſt be from the general conſent 
with which the war is ſupported, and the numerous voices 
which concur in its juſtification. No, by no means. In 
all public bodies, the opinion of the majority has a right, 
for the time, to direct the public actions of the whole. But 
it does not follow that the opinion of the majority at that 
time was true. He muſt have ſtudied the human cha- 
raQer with very little ſagacity, and peruſed the page of 
hiſtory with a ſleeping eye, who has not learned from 


thence that man is ſeldom a reflefing, but always an imi- 


taling creature ; that public opinions are contagious, and 
that they act as an electrical ſhock upon as many as ſhall 
be in contact together; who, when the ſubtile fluid that 
convulſed them has deſcended inte the earth, begin to 
look around them with aſtoniſhment, and to wonder how 
they could be ſo trangely and conſentaneouſly difturbed. 

There was a time when a zeal, which was neither ae- 
cording to kn2wledge, or prudence, or charity, enflamed all 


Europe with an holy and unanimous defire of deluging Afia 
with blood. At ſuch a time, when the Plain of Placentia 
was erouded by an audience of three hundred thouſand zea- 
lots, who ſilently imbibed th: furious infection from the 
lips of a frantic monk; or afterwards, when the crifis of 


poli- 
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political conviction (the conviction of paſſions and inte- 


reſts) had reached its height, and the market-place of Cler- 
mont ſhook with the univerſal exclamation, It is the will of 
God, It is the will of God! in ſuch times, and in ſuch aſſem- 
blies as thoſe, if any one inſpired with the ſpirit of pru- 
dence, and of peace, had dared to oppoſe the ſill voice of 


reaſon to the tumultuous clamours of enthuſiaſm ; if he had 


ventured to expoſtulate with the multitude in terms like 
theſe; —*< O ! Chriſtians! whether is it you intend to go, 


or what is the purpoſe of your going ? Stand ftill, and con- 


fider a moment, before you devote yourſelves at the ſhrine 
of Moloch, and ſtrike hands with the demon of deſolation. 
The lands you are going to invade are n lands of yours, and 
the objects for which you are ſo eager to contend, are ut- 
terly unconnected with your own intereſt or proſperity. 
Think not your war holy, merely becauſe it is declared a- 
gainſt infidels, and remember, that infidels themſelves, as 
ſuch, deſerve not your hatred, but your pity. Or if Chriſ- 
tian meekneſs has entirely deſerted your hearts, at leaſt 
call pride and indignation to your aſſiſtance. Scorn to be 
the dupes of others artifice, or to make your dead carcaſes 
the ſtepping ſtones of their ambition. 

« Thoſe haughty princes and potentates ® who have en- 
gaged you im this war, have other ends beſides that of reli- 
gion to anſwer, and care as little for your eternal as they 
do for your temporal welfare.” —* Before he could have 
reached this period of his harangue, it is eaſy to conceive 


what muſt have been the fate of this ill-timed preacher of 


peace. His mangled limbs would have paid the forfeit- 
ure of his moderation, and his dying groans would have 
been abſorbed in the thunder of unnumbered voices, I? is 
the will of Gad. And yet, after all, in ſuch a caſe as this, 
on which ſide would juſtice, piety, or truth, have lain ?— 


Not on the ſide of multitudes.” 
t Vid. the Hiſtories of the Holy War, 
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Te the Editor of POLITICS for the PEOPLE. 


Perhaps the incloſed Jeu d'Eſprit of a country Jouruey man Tay- 
lor may ſerve as a Deſert to your HOGS, after a plentiful Feaſt 
on the Waſh, with which you ſupply them. It came by chance 
into my Hands, and you are welcome to inſ-1t or to reject it. 

Yours in Fraternity, 


PORKULUS. 


A Deſcant on the approaching Faſt, in a Dialogue 
— the King's Herald and à Free-thinker. 


H. A FAST la FasT! my friends, is near at hand, 
Sailors muſt faſt by ſea, foldiers by land. - 
All hands aloft, through all the realm abroad, 
The KING commands, Call each upon his Gop. 
F.T. What can the matter be ? Why this ado ? 
If I muſt faſt, ſubſtantial reaſons ſhew. 
H. Subſtantial reaſons! Here they are in ſtore ; 
In number they amount to four times four. 
1. Lord How muſt faſt becauſe he did not fight, 
2. The Duke of York, becauſe he's put to flight; 
3. Lord Moixa and his crew, to ſay no more, x 


Becauſe they could not gain the Gallic ſhore, ' 
And lay the Frenchmen welt'ring in their gore. 


4. The MinisTER muſt faſt, becauſe his ſchemes 
Againſt the ſons of freedom, prove mere dreams. 

5. Old Burke muſt faſt, fince now the ſwiniſh race 
Begin to think, and Rights of Man embrace. 

6. WURMSER muſt faſt, becauſe he cannot lay 

Landau in aſhes, and the Frenchmen. ſlay : 

7. The Duke of Bxunswick too muſt faſt and ſigh, 
Becauſe he cannot murder, but muſt fly. 

8. Lord Hoop muſt faſt, becauſe Toulon is loſt, 
And all his expectations now are eroſt; 

9. Captain, and Admiral, and Commodore, 
Becauſe the Frenchmen they can beat no more. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


F.T. 
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The King muſt faſt, —I mean the King of Spain, 


Becauſe he can't enſlave the*Gauls again. 

The Porn muſt faſt, becauſe his gods of gold 
Are melted down into another mould. 
Placemen and Penſioners muſt faſt For why ? 
To keep the rabble all in ſlavery. 

Biſhops and Prebends! Deans and Vicars too 
Muſt ceaſe for once their roaſted meat to chew, 
Becauſe the nation now begins to ſee 

That all their prieſteraft is but mummery. 
Tradeſmen muſt faſt; and a ſad reaſon why, 
Commerce is fled, and taxes very high: 

The Poor muſt faſt; their reaſon's very good, 
Enormous taxes rob them of their food. 


When honeſt men have mite their thoughts a book, 


Twelve jurymen convene, and o'er it look, 
Make it a libel, and the Max muft faſt, 
And lie in priſon, till the ſun has paſt 
Through the twelve figns ;—yea, ſome ſay, 


They muſt tranſported be to Bot'ny Bay. 


Are theſe your reaſons ?—let them faſt that will; 
I'll never faſt, becauſe I cannot kill. 

*Tis true, the laſt three reaſons you aſſign, 
Muſt all be borne with, till a better time. 

But for the reſt, no man of worth and ſpirit 
Will faſt while he can get roaſt beef and claret. 
Tyrants and Placemen ! faſt, and loſe your breath; 
Biſhops and Prebends ! ſtarve yourſelves to death. 
You Pitt and Burke, and a few e more, 
May faſt *till this anhappy war is o'er. 

But honeſt countrymen! I'd have you thrive, 
Eat your roaſt beef, and keep yourſclves alive. 
Nature ſuffice,. — then from your bounteous ſtore 
Supply the wants of all the ſtarving poor. 


This faſt will better pleaſe the K1x6 of Kincs, 
'Than ſhould you faſt your guts to fiddleſtrings. 
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A FORM of PRAYER, 
Humbly recommended to thoſe whom it may concern. 


When caps among the crowd are thrown, . 
Take that which fits you for zour own. 


A Prayer for the Uſe of all deſpotic Kings. 


N our trouble we cannot call upon the Lord, or com- 

plain unto God ; He will not hear our voice, he will 
not ſuffer our complaints to come up before him, becauſe 
we have rebelled againſt him ; and, in open defiance of all 
the laws of his government, have delighted in blood, 
and ſpread deſolation over the world; we have flain the 
ſubjects of his kingdom, we have laid waſte the work of 
his hands; we have oppreſſed the poor, we have ſub- 
dued the world, and brought the necks of its inhabitants 
into the voke of our bondage. Therefore, O thou great 
monarch 


WP 


monarch of the infernal regions! whoſe throne is eſta- 
bliſhed in darkneſs ; who haſt the ſouls of departed kings, 
writhing in agonies, before thee, and miniſtering unto 
thee in yells of deſpair and ſhrieks of woe ! Thou who haſt 
the hearts of all kings upon earth, and turneſt them as 
rivers of water, we yield ourſelves to thy laws, we devote 
ourſelves entirely to thee ; we enliſt under thy banner, 
and engage with our whole hearts in thy ſervice. Blood 
and carnage is our delight, ſlaughter and deſtruction is the 
work of our hands; it is the work we will purſue while 
we have a being. O! aſſiſt us with all the powers of 
infernal fury; ſend thy dzmons abroad over all the earth, 
and inſpire all our agents, our generals, and our ſoldiers, 
with all the cruel rage, madneſs, and malevolence, which 
is the ſupport of thy kingdom! O!] enliven and invigo- 
rate our powers, and ſupport us in the work which is be- 
fore us! Then will we wallow in blood, and the putri- 
fying carcaſes of men ſhall be as incenſe, and a ſweet 
ſmelling ſavor before us! O, grant us our requeſt, and 
we will offer up human facritices unto thee perpetually. 

We will offer up thouſands, and tens of thouſands of 
the victims of our wrath unto thee ; we will deſtroy the 
works of the hands of thy grand. enemy, and hurl them 
down to thy. kingdom. We will depopulate the earth; 
we will lay waſte the cities and nations thereof, we will 
oppreſs the inhabitants which we eannot defiroy, we will 
grind the face of the poor, and miſery ſhall ſpread over 
the face of the earth, as the waters cover the ſca. 

Now we aſcribe unto thee, O Beelzebub, glory, power, 
and dominion, for ever and ever. Amen. 


A Prayer 
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A Prayer for the Uſe of the Biſhops and Clergy 
in all deſpotic Kingdoms. 


Thou mighty Prince of Darkneſs ! Great and terrible 

Potentate of the dreary regions of eternal howling ! 
we, thy faithful ſervants, approach thee with prayers and 
ſup; lications, in full confidence that thou wilt anſwer our 
requeits. We have done thy work, we have bcen taith- 
ful in thy cauſe, we have ſtreugthened the hands of kings, 
and enabled them to tupport the ſceptre of tyranny, to p- 
preſe mankind, and ſpread deſtruction over the world. 
We have been the ſupporters of thrones, and all the 
powers of thy kingdom upon the carth, though we have 
dedicated our prayers and our ſolemn ſervices to thy 
grand enemy. Thou knoweſt that our hearts were thine, 
and that we only mocked Omnipotence. Thou knoweſt 
that by this means we have enlarged the borders of thy 
kingdom, and gained innumerable ſubjects over to thee ; 
we have ſlaughtered thine enemies, the ſaints ; all the 
perſecutions the world has known, have becn under our 
direction and patronage. No blood has been ſpilt, no 
tyranny ſupported, no miſery in the world in which we 
have not engaged. We have given energy to the pangs 
of dying men! We have invented torments for the ſuf- 
fering victims of our vengeance! We are now deter- 
mined to proſecute the work of thy infernal kingdom ; 
and for this purpoſe we humbly implore thy mighty aids ; 
we beſcech thee to ſupport all kings upon their thrones 
againſt the ſtruggles of liberty and virtue ; increaſe their 
power, and enable them to cruſh and annihilate every thing 
that is virtuous, noble, and excellent in man ; to eradicate 
every trace of their Maker's image, and make then fit 
ſubjeQs for thy kingdom: and, if thou canſt deviſc any 
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garb, any appearance of fanctity, which we have not 
put on, or any ſolemn rites or ceremonies which we have 
not adopted, to ſtrength the powers of hypocriſy and diſ- 
ſimulation ; to enable us to carry on thy work more ſuc- 
ceisfully, and promote the intereſt of thy kingdom. 

O! direct us and guide us in all thoſe things, for thy 
great name's ſake! Now, unto thee be aſcribed majeſty, 
_ dominion, and power now and for ever more. Amen. 


- 
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A Prayer for the People who live under deſpotic 
Governments. | 


Thou Supreme Governor of the Univerſe ! to whom 
ſhall we come but unto thee, our Creator, our Father 

and our God! In our afflictions we will call upon thee, 
the Lord ; we will lay our complaints before thee, and 
pour our ſorrows into the boſom of our God. We are 
ſore afflicted, and ſhall we not cry unto thee ? Miſery 
and wretchedneſs cover the face of the carth as the wa- 
ters cover the ſca. Tyrants, athirſt for blood, ravage 
the world, and ſpread deſolation over the nations. Like 
beaſts of prey, they delight in carnage, they devour the 
cities, and lay waſte the habitations of the people, the 
plains are covered with the carcaſes of the dead, and the 
vallics are drenched with rivers of blood. The bitter 
groans, the ſhrieks of agony of the thouſands that roll in 
the convulſive pangs of torment and of death, pierce the 
ſkies, and cry unto thee for vengeance upon their de- 
ſtroxers. The voice of blood is up unto thee, the fury 
of hell is abroad in the earth, the rage of devils infeſt our 
palaces, the poor cry in our ſircets for bread, and the 
| righteous 
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righteous of the earth are in bondage; the world groaneth 
under the weight of oppreſſion, and there is none to help 
them but thee, O God. How long, O Lord, how long 
avilt thou bear with the wickedneſs of the ſons of violence, 
the ambitious deſolators of the earth, who fitting in the 
high places, and, being men, vaunt themſelves of that 
power which belongs to Omnipotence. They ſpeak the 
word, and thouſands periſh before them. Is not the 
meaſure of their iniquities yet filled up ? How long wilt 
thou delay vengeance ? Hear our prayer, O thou God of 
mercy and <ompaſſion! Pity the wretched ſtate of thy 
creatures, and ſave man from deſtruction. O! ſtay the 
fury of thoſe who gorge themſclves with blood, and 
indulge themſelves in the luſt of their power, who devour 
the morſel of the poor, and wax fat with the labour of the 
people ; who mock at our calamities, and inſult us in our 
miſery. O wreſt the ſword of deſtruction out of their 
hand, and redeem the world from oppreſſion, the power of 
tyranny and deſpotiſm! O teach thy people wiſdom ; 
may they get knowledge, that they may ſee their true 
intereſt for time and for eternity ; may they ſee and know 
that we are all brethren, the children, the family, of one 
common benevolent Parent ; may they riſe to the dignity 
of men; may they ſee with horror and deteſtation, the 
ravages and devaſtations of tyrants, and hurl deſpotiſm. 
from the throne of power; may they exert thoſe powers 
which belong to men, for the recovery of that freedom and 
liberty which is the gift of Nature, which is the gift of 


God, and which is facred to man, which dignifies and 
ennobles his nature, and makes him the image of his 

Creator. 
F>:ar us, we beſeech thee, O thou who ruleſt in the 
heavens, who art the great Arbitrator of all Events, who 
art 
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art the Sovereign of the Univerſe, and the common and 
' benevolent Parent of all thy creatures ! O hear us and an- 
ſwer us, in theſe our requeſts. O fave the poor from the 
hand of the oppreſſor; releaſe the captives, and deliver 
the world from bondage; ſuffer all men to adore and 
worſnip thee, and pour out the pious effuſions of their 
ſouls before thee, in the way their conſciences dictate, and 
thou art willing *o accept, none daring to moleſt them, or 
make them afraid: and, may the poor enjoy their hard- 
earned comforts, none daring to ſnatch the ſcanty morſel 
from their mouths. 
We offer up theſe our humble ſupplications unto ) thee, 
in the name, and thrcugh the mediation of Jeſus Chriſt 
our Saviour, through whom we aſcribe unto thee, ke. 


Pitiable Situation of PRINCES. 
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T is a common and vulgar obſervation, that the ſtate of 
a KING is greatly to be pitied; all his actions are 
hemmed in with anxiety and doubt. He cannot, like 
other men, indulge the gay and careleſs hilarity of his 
mind; but is obliged, if, of an honeſt and conſcientious 
diſpoſition, to conſider how neceſſary the time, which he is 
theughti:ſily giving to amuſement, may be devoted to the relief 
of worthy and oppreſſed indiviquals! How many benefits 
miaht, in a thouſand inſtances, reſult from his interference! 
How many a guileleſs and undeſigning heart might 
be cheered by his juſtice. —T he conduct of KinGs 
is the ſubje&t of the ſevercſt criticiſm, which the 
very nature of their ſituation diſables them to encounter. 
A thoufand things are done in their name in which they 
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have no participation ; a thouſand ſtories are ſo diſguiſed 
to their car as to render the truth abſolutely undiſceverable; 
and thus a Kins is the general ſcape-goat, loaded with tie 
offences of all his dependants ! 

No picture can be more juſt, judicious, and humane, 
than that which is thus exhibited, Why then ſhould the 
advocates of antimonarchical principles be confidered as the 
enemies of Kings ? They wouldrelieve them from a load 
which would fink the Britiſh navy (foo much honour | they 
would exalt them to the he py and enviable condition of 
private individuals. In reality, nothing can be more 
iniquitous and cruel than to impoſe upon a man the unna- 
tural office of a KING. It is not leſs inequitable towards 
him that exerciſes it than towards them who are ſubjected 
to it. 

Kincs, if they angcrſtood their own intereſts, would 
be the firſt to eſpouſe theſe principles ;—the moſt eager to 
liſten to them the moſt fervent in expreſſing their eſteem 
of the men who undertake to impreſs upon their ſpecics 


this important truth, 
POLITICAL JUSTICE. 
— — —— 
Extract from Doddington's Diary. 


MN. Doddington, in his Diary, relates a .conferenee 
between Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Newcaſile, in the 
year 1755, which proves how a certain nation has been 
gulled, and to what extent a certain family muſt have 
been enriched fince its eſtabliſhment in a certain proſper- 
ous iſland. wa 
The Duke mumbled, * that the Saxon and Bayarian 
5s ſubſidies were offered and preſſed, but there was nothing 
| | done 
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© done in them;—that the Heſſian was perfected, but the 
© Ruſſian was not concluded. When his Grace dwelt ſo 
much on the K—g's honour, Mr. Pitt aſked him what, 
© if out of the fifteen million which his Majefly had ſaved, 
© he ſhould give his couſin of Heſſe 100, oool. and the 
Carina 150,000l. to be off from thoſe bad bargains, 
and not ſuffer ſuggeſtions ſo dangerous to his own quiet F | 
and the ſafety of his family to be thrown out, which would { 3 | : 
ndl and muſt be infiſted on in a debate of this nature, where 
* would be the harm of it?—The Duke had nothing to 
* ſfay, but defired they might talk it over again with the 
Chancellor. Mr. Pitt replied, he was at their com- 
mand; but that nothing could alter his opinion. 
It appears evident, from the above faithful extract, 
that the conſtitution in its practical operations under the 
Br—w—ck family, is as propitious to kings as it is to 
the people, perhaps more ſo; for the royal purſe cer- 1 
tainly does not decreaſe, as the public burdens increaſe; 
fince every addition to the revenue naturally adds to the * 
revenue and patronage of the c—wn. 
An accurate, but unfortunate author, whoſe writings 
have attracted the notice of our delicate, vigilant, and 
ſuſceptible g-v—m—t, applies the following pertinent 
and cloſe obſervations to the preceding extracts: 
« Thirty-ſeven years have now elapſed (ſays he) fince 
© G——e II. had ſaved fifteen millions flerling from the ci- 
« vil lift, It has been ſaid, that a ſum at five per cent. 
at compound intereſt, doubles itſelf in fourteen years, 
but the calculati ns not quite exact; and where a to- 
pie ſo delicate as the civil liſt is concerned, the moſt 
« ſcrupulous accuracy ſhould be obſerved, and therefore 
it is neceſſary to premiſe, that in fourteen years, one 
hundred pounds produce about a fiftieth part leſs than a 
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« ſecond hundred; that is to ſay, 971. 18s. 8d. Now 
© at this rate, theſe fifteen millions in thirty-ſeven years, 
« would have multiplied to more than ninety-one mil- 
lion and a half. 

It is true, indeed, as Mr. Doddington obſerves, that 
© we. arc ignorant what became of this money, how or 
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where it was applied; but this we know, no part of it 
: ? vas ever applied to the ſervice or relief of the people of 
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this country, from whom it was derived. Ve have 
e fince paid ſeveral arrears into which the civil lift had 


2 fallen, and 100, oool. in the ſuperabundant generoſity 


Jof Parliament, have been added to the royal ſalary; 


When, at the ſame time the nation has been borrowing 
© mbney to pay that ſum, nominally, at three and a half or 
four per cent. but, in reality, at fix or eight per cent. 
Hence, properly applied, the fifteen million ſterling of 


| 18. II. inſtead of increafing to ninety- one million 


Land a half, would, at ſeven and a half per cent. have 
©xtended to nearly one hundred and thirty millions ſe- 
ven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, which would 
at preſent buy out more than one half of our national 


debt, and ſave the country from an annual burthen of 
four millions and a halr.' 


— 


Sincerity of Courts. 


HENRX the Third of France diſpatched Monſieur 
Bellievre to England, as his Ambaſſador Extraordi- 
nary, to interpoſe his royal credit with Queen Elizabeth, 
for the life of Mary Queen of Scors; and great conſe- 
quences were expected from ſo much zeal and oftentation, 
Nothing 
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Nothing was more ſtrong, elaborate, and pathetic than 
M. Bellievre's ſpecch on that occafion. All the topics of 
mercy, conſanguinity, charity, forgiveneſs, ſacredneſs of 
the blood of princes, &c. &c. were, with the utmoſt 
earneſtneſs, exhauſted. The French King's pious concern 
for his ſiſter-in-law, was dreſt up in the moſt moving co- 
lours, and ſtrong arguments were drawn from the ſafety 
and reputation of Queen Elizabeth herſelf. Nothing 
could be more dolorous than the interview, and yet, the 
Ambaſſudor had private orders to ſolicit the immediate execu- 
tion Queen Mary, and alledged privately the ſame argu- 
ment for her death, which publickly he had uſed for her life ! 
— This is ftate-fincerity ! | 


USES OF THE PRESENT WAR: 


3, Ir has been contended by the moſt profound politi. 

cians, that during a long peace, the human ſpecies 
are apt to increaſe too rapidly, and that in addition to all 
the cauſes, which occur in the bills of mortality, even with 
now and then the aſſiſtance of a plague, a war is abſolutcly 
neceſſary in order to thin their numbers, and reduce them 
to a due proportion. That in this country we were in- 
creaſing too rapidly, is, I think, ſufficiently proved by the 
rage which has for ſome years paſt every where prevailed 
for building, and by which this metropolis has been increa- 
ſed to ſuch an enormous ſize. That the war has alſo 
been ſucceſsful to thinning our numbers, is, I think, 
proved by the number of brave fellows, who have gone at 
different times to the Continent, not a great many of whom 
I am told, thaugh we have had no returns of the killed, 


are 
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are likely to return: In this reſpect then it muſt be owned, 
that the war has been of important ſcrvice. 

2. Too long a courſe of proſperity has always been 
found hurtful to the morals and piety of a people, and 
to have a tendency to render them luxurious and prophane, 


Such was the caſe with us from the flouriſhing ſtate, to 


which our commerce and manufactures had arrived: The 


progreſs of every ſpecies of vice and infidelity, had kept 
pace with the growth of our opulence. The preſent war, 


by cutting off the ſources of our wealth, it is to be hoped, . 


will lead to a reformation of manners. People are always 
apt to be religious, under the preſſure of affliction : If the 
burdens and calamities of the war, do not induce us to pray, 


they will at leaſt compel us to taſt. Beſides what an ample 


field has the war opened for the charity of the rich, by the 
diſtreſs which it has occaſioned to the lower orders. What 
a glorious opportunity does it afford to the nation at large, 
to exerciſe the three Chriſtian virtues of patience, faith, 
and hope, in the moſt trying ſituation ! 

3. Previous to the war, a ſpirit of diſcontent had begun 
to ſhow itſelf in the country: Murmurs were heard againſt 
certain abuſes, and the demand of reform, was loudly 
echoed from different quarters. It is probable, that had 
peace continued, the demand would have become ſo uni- 
verſal, as to enforce a neceſſity of compliance, and thus 
a door would have been opened for innovation, and all 
its dreadful conſequences. This danger, however, Mi- 
niſters artfully contrived to parry off, by exciting a ſea- 
ſonable alarm in the country, and then, before the nation 
had time to cool, following it up with the meaſure. of the 
preſent war. I hey wiſely judged that the attention of 
the nation would be diverted from the immediate confi- 
deration of abuſes at home, by the apprehenfions of an 

immediate 
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impending danger from abroad, and that afterwards 
the defire of a remedy to theſe abuſes, would be more 
weak in proportion, as the ſpirit of the nation was broken 
by the preſſure of actual ſuffering. The ſucceſs of their 
policy, has hitherto proved how juſtly they reaſoned upon 
that occaſion. 

4. But Miniſters had a farther end in view, than merely to 
prevent any preſent innovation. They brought about the 
war in order to enſure our future attachment, as-well as that 
of our poſterity, to the government of this country as now 
adminiſtered. It is remarked, as a principle of human 
nature, that our attachment to any object is increaſed in 
proportion to the price which it has originally coſt, or the 
degree of ſuffering, and difficulty by which it has been 
maintained : how great then muſt be our attachment to 
the preſent ſyſtem of adminiſtration. And how greatly 
will our poſterity feel indebted to us for the bleſſings of 
our conſtitution, as improved by the preſent Miniſters, 
bleſſings which to them may truly be called invaluable, as 
they never will be able to pay their price, namely, that 
immenſe national debt, to which the war muſt make ſuch 
large additions. 

Thus the prefent war is not only calculated to guard 
againſt the conſequences of immediate innovation, but 
likewiſe to render a reform at any future period altogether 
impoſſible, or at leaſt attended with much more difficulty, 
and hazard, than it would have been before. 

Such, Sir, are the important uſes, which I am convinced 
Miniſters had in view, and which, though they have had 
the modeſty not to alledge in their own juſtification, I truſt 
from your known candour, that you will be induced to lay 
before the public, | 


A NEW 
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A NEW SONG. 


1* the good town of Edinburgh a woeful thing befel, Sir, 
And if you'll attend to me the occaſion I will tell, Sir, 
The thing which happen'd there made each penſioner to wonder, 
And turn up his eyes as a duck does at thunder. 
Bow wow wow, down Vith the Swine and Rabble, bow wow, wow. 


A ſet of hair-brain'd fellows met upon a daring plan, Sir, 
No leſs than to aſſert the Rights and Liberties of Man, Sir; 
But no man of ſenſe would e er liiten io their babble, Sir, 

For it was almof all made up of the wwretches and the rabble, Sir. 


To reform our Confitution the ſame fellows did intend, Sir, 
When every placeman knows this truth, that tis too good to mend, 
Sir z 
And the magittrates have clearly prov'd their infamous intention, 
Qr elſe they never would have dar'd to call themfelves Convention. 


Still further to evince their horrible deſign, Sir, 
They cali'd each other Citizen, and that encreas'd their crime, Sir; 
When it their converſation to their nature they would ſuit, Sir, 
Inſtead of Fellow Citizen, they d grunt out Brother Brute, Sir, 


Nay more, in every thing they did, to ſeem as bad as France, Sir, 
They fram'd their committees of inſtruction and finance, Sir. 
But if inſtruction were to ſpread, how horrible is that, Sir; 
Good Lord! why the Rabble might begin to ſmell a rat, Sir, 


Then they ſaid, that a man too, in every rank or ſtation, 
Had a right by his vote to a ſhare in legiflation ; 
And that when from the pockers of the poor the money went, Sir, 
They had a right to aſk in what manner it was ſpent, Sir. 


Then they ſaid that our taxes were become a grievous weight, Sir, 
And that finecure places did no ſerv ce to the ftate, Sir: 
But if it be but juice to pay men for doing ſomething, Sir, 
' Tis generous, I'm ſure, to pay men for doing nothing, Sir. 
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Then they wiſh'd that all enmity 'twixt nations ſhould be o'er; 
Sir, 
That the ſword ſhould be ſheath'd, and that blood be ſhed no more, 
Sir, 
Rut what man in oppreſſion could poſſibly go further, Sir, 
Than to take away the bread of thoſe who only live by murder, 
Sir? 


So mad at laſt were they become, that 1 am almoſ ſure, Sir, 
They thought that the rich were no better than the poor, Sir, 
Till at length they had ſcatter d quite a pannic through the city, 
By appointing four men on a ſecret committee, 


The ma ʒĩſtrates aroſe at this, and joining one and all, Sir, 
With all the my rmidons of pow'r march'd off to attack the Hall, 
Sir, 
Though ſome prophanely whiſper, that on entering the room, Sir, - 
Theſe tools of power ſhed an unſavory perfume, Sir, 


Indi&ments on each friend of freedom follow'd cloſe behind, Sir ; 
The judges very kindly taught the jury what to find, Sir ; 
Though this indeed was uſeleſs, for I'll venture to aſſure ye, 
They had taken care enough before to pack a proper jury, 


Objefions were repell'd brought in any form or ſhape, Sir, 
For ſedition was the crime you know, and not a ſimple rape, Sir, 
And at length this dire fancy for reform to allay, Sir, 
They decreed a trip for fourteen years to Botany Bay, Sir, 


Thus every method has been try d to quench this daring ſpizit, 

Sir. 

May all the magiftrates and judges meet with that reward they 
merit, Sir, | 

For each method they've purſu'd that an hence placemarn ought, 
S:r, | ; 

And if poor Freedom be not ſtabb'd, I'm ſure tis not their fault, 
Sir, 


Marat's 
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Marat's Deſcent to the Shades. 


THE infernal realms, in wild affright, receive his ſpotted 
ſhade, 

Ariſtocratic imps and fiends were horribly diſmay'd ; 

They fear'd his democratic rage might all diſtinction level, 

Make Hell with loud Ca Ira's ring, and Guillotine the 
Devil. 


On the Faſt, for Succeſs to our Arms. 


To faſt for our fins—why that's decent enough ; 
For ſucceſs on our arms—is moſt impious ſtuff ; 
It may help the digeſ ion, the ſtomach ſet right, 
But it never can give us 2 ſtomach to fight. 


The Swiniſh Multitude. 


HIS Majeſty's Proclamation admits the tranſgreſſion 
of the people, which of courſe includes both Parliaments, 
and his Privy and Cabinet Council, But, conſiſtent with 
the doctrine of the Alarmiſts, and the lives-and-fortune 
Gentlemen, —how can they proſtrate themſelves before 
the Divinity, and repent? For, repentance leads to re- 
formation, and reformation, at this criſis, we are aſſured, 
is dangerous in the extreme, as being favourable to thoſe 
non-entities, the Engliſh Jacobins, 
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PETITION. 


FROM all the miſchiefs I ſhall mention here, 
Great God defend us in the preſent year, 
From tyrants leagued, and thoſe deteſted things, 
That love the race of nobles and their kings; 
From thoſe who for ſelf-· ends would all betray, 
From all who curſe and flatter when they RAV; 
From thoſe who hold it merit to excel 
In all the murd'rous deſpotiſm of hell ; 
From thoſe vile rulers who would in chains us hold, 
From Kings who'd ſell their ſouls and God for gold. 
From thoſe curs'd deſpots and their murd'rous erew, 
Who would their hands in Gallic blood imbrue ; 
From thoſe who all religious bonds decry, 
And boldly dare the eternal God defy ; 
Defend us Heav'n, and to the world reſtore 
Freedom and peace, and we will aſk no more. 


Anecdote. 


A few days ago, as a Beggar in Rag Fair was picking 
ſomething off his clothes, he was thus angrily accoſted by 
one of Mr. Reeves's aſſociators: “ You dirty raſcal, 
what are you about ?”—** Nothing, Sir, but guillotining a 
few Ariſtocrats.—“ Ariſtocrats ! you ſeditious ſcoundrel | 
how dare you call ſuch vermin Ariftocrats ?”—* I can't 

find a better name for them, an' pleaſe your honour, for 


they always prey upon the poor. 
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III. Evrron, _ 9 + 
As ſome of the $winiſh Multitude, who, 7 
frenzy, plunged themſelves into the d fiream of lopaly, 


kave happily eſcaped "frbm the vortex of defteuBtion, and 
| cee hel t a 6 Een others a0 Bally rebclingits 
ſhove of reaſin, and panting for the enjoyment of thei RrguTs 
of Max and Common Sens, the following Biographical Sketch 
of Mr. K ves, and Reſſections on the Knaves-acreAllociation, 
may prove acceptable. 
Tour, &c- 
ONE OF THE HERD. 
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are inveloped in myſterious darkneſs, although he 
can trace his genealogy from the remoteſt ages of antiquity, 
being deſcended from the moſt ancient and reſpectable of all 
families; the Sans CuigTTEs. It muſt be confeſſed, 
1 indeed 
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indeed, that his late conduQ does not demonſtrate any very 
great affection or veneration for his anceſtors; but ſhould 
the family ever riſe to that proud equality, to which, in a 
neighbouring nation, it aſpires, he poſſeſſes a happy ac- 
commodating venality, that cannot fail to enſure him 
impunity and pardon-from his relations. 

Mr. R—ves appears to have made his debut in the po- 
litical world, at the-time of Admiral Keppel's trial, w 
he compoſed an elegant panegyrical poem, in honour 
that gallant officer. Poetry delights in fiction, and, at 
that period, our poet indulged his muſe in the bittereſt in- 
vectives againſt his M-j—ty's'g-v—m-t, for which hei- 
nous tranſgreſſion he has ſinee made liberal compenſation, 
by a contrary example of well-timed and moſt fervent 
_——__— W 

The noble minded -A- is "FA whenever it 
ſuits his pprpoſe to ert it, to--iriherit the happieſt and 
moſt extraordinary genius, in working metamorphoſcs on 
the human mind. He has, moreover," a kind of peculiar . 
inſtinct, a manual touch, whertby " he inſtantly diſcovery 
Hoſe. plignt ſupple diſpoſitions, that any ways ſympathiſe 
with. his own: By this ſympathy, however far aſunder 
their original diſtance, thefe congenial ſouls were drawn 
tozether; and by the power of x preparation, fince known 
By the name of Pitt's Specific, they were united in 'one 
common cauſe. The times were deemed critical, and 
critical fervices were required. A very few minutes con- 
verſation was all ſufficicat to explain mutual intentions, 
and the uſual forms of delicacy and etiquette complied 
with, under the all puiffant recommendation of his noble 
patron, our poetical SANS CULOTTES, (for ſuch then, he 
almoſt literally was) was introduced to the m—t—r as a 
perfect maſter of all work ; realy for any ſervice ; only 
| ſubject 
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ſubject to one reſtrĩction; he never ſerved gratis: The 
Journeyman is worthy of his hire. It was neither expected 
or deſired that he ſhould; the yaTRIOTISM of Mr. 
R ves, like that of his Mast RR, derives recruited zeal 
in proportion to the rewards beſtowed on jit, and when 
wages are abundantly paid, ſervility is more certain. His 
pulſe was accordingly felt, and it beat in perfect uniſon ; 
ſo that now no longer a Sans CuLoTTEs, he was at 
once put in poſſeſſion of an income, the fruit of anticipated 
ſervices, to the amount of 2000l. per annum; and, amongſt 
other precious ſinecures that he holds, he is Chief Juſtice 
of Newfoundland, the ſalary of which is ſaid to be only 
1%. per annum, although there cannot be any duties 
anriexed to this appointment, requiring a local reſidence, 
fince he himſelf is ſo acTiveLy and ſo HONOGURABLY 

employed in the adminiſtration of juſtice at home: 
A gentleman, thus reſpectable in fortune and connections, 
independent. of the nation, if not of the court, was int 
every point of view a fit arbiter of the property and liber- 
ties of Engliſhmen, and peculiarly qualified to defend them 
. againſt the ſo much dreaded violence of levellers and re- 
publicans. Our Mixisr ER, therefore, of implicit con- 
fidence, gave him his eue. The bait well gilded was 
thrown out. John Bull, as uſual, bit freely : the Crown 
and Anchor became the focus of loyalty ; within that 
centre all the confidence of the kingdom was collected, and 
Mr. R—ves's aſſoeiation gave birth to thoſe patriotic 
prodigies we have witneſſed ; thoſe ALIEN BiLLs, and 
TREASONABLE BILLS ; to thoſe ſeaſonable and humane 
proſecutions againſt Independent Clergymen, Barriſters, 
Patriotic Bookſcllers, Printers; and even Bill-ſtickers, &c. 
whereby the preſs is wiſely monopolized by two branches 
of the legiſlature, to the excluſion of the other, and the 
crown 
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erown acquires an addition of prerogative, that muſt for 
ever ſecure it againſtall danger of Plebeian invaſion. He 
is the idol of P—tt, the friend of H—kib-ry : with theirs, 

his name wilhþe tranſmited pure to poſterity. 
Mx. R--ves, to his other tried virtues, adds the moſt 
amiable candour and untainted veracity. He declares 
a that he is perfeftly ſatisfied with the ſtate of the nation, 
and that every other perſon ought to be ſatisficd alſo ;* yet, 
if jt be fair to judge from the London Gazette, the Ga- 
rette de la Cour, of ſacred authority, from the tremendous 
liſt of bankruptcies there announced, a part of the mer- 
cCantile world it not perfectly ſatisfied with the AcTuAL 
STATE OF THINGS ; but when a gentleman, no leſs diſ- 
tinguiſhed for the confiſtency and independence of his 
principles, than for the pure nature and extent of his ſer- 
vices, thus deigns to announce his ſatisfaction, it would 
be equal hereſy and ingratitude in the people, were they 
"heard to murmur or repine.— In his accurate and impar- 
tial definition of the laws ; in the energy and vigour he 
has infuſed into our councils ; correcting popular errors ; 
cruſhing the ſedition of diſaffected reformers--for his virtuous 
example in receiving and propagating anonymous catumny 
as a ground of criminal proſecution ; and calling forth all 
the latent patriotiſm in the country, till further to extend 
the increaſed and increaſing influence of the c—wn, as ſo- 
lemnly recognized by a vote of parliament, he alſo extorts 
our confidence and gratitude ; and it muſt reflect immortal 
glory on the preſent age :—the bright example will flou- 
riſh a perennial' monument of the ſenſibility, conſiſtency, and 
wiſdom of Engliſhmen, that in the year 1793 of the Chrif- 
tian æra, I— n R—ves, Eſquire, wrought a total change 
jn our national character—that it was a hireling I-f—m-r 
who 
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who modified, and gave an entire new bĩas to the political 
ſyſtem of the B—t-ſh G-v—m—t. 


Having thus ſketched the out- lines. of a character as 
d—p-c-ble and contemptible as it is poſſible to imagine, let 
us turn our attention to the diſintereſted and patriotic ſo- 
ciety at the Crown and Anchor, raiſed and foſtered up by 
his paternal care — for the purpoſe of rendering the edifice 
of our government, /till more beautiful and ftribingly grand, 
by the addition of a fourth department to the ſtate, con- 
fiſting of placemen and penſioners, pariſh officers, and 
police magiſtrates, and other equally independent friends 
of the Court, arrogating to themſelves the conſtitutional 
juriſdiction of licenſing the preſs, denouncing to the 
S-c-t-ry of S—te, or to the Att—n— G-n-r-1, all pub- 
lications that do not exactly quadrate with thoſe doctrines 
which it is their duty and intereſt to promulgate ; and the 
mode that they adopt, in order to enforce theſe truths, 
cannot be applauded with more gratitude than it deſerves, 
and which in juſtice, it muſt be acknowledged, hitherto to 
have received. They publiſh their own doctrines, as 
ORTHODOX LAW, although aſſerting the antient 
and once exploded maxim, in England, of PASSIVE 
OBEDIENCE and DIVINE RIGHT, and therefore 
repugnant to the ſpirit of KING WILLIAM's glorious 
and immortal REVOLUTION, which, notwithſtand- 
ings they profeſs to revere, as the baſis of their political 
creed, and they circulate theſe loyal pamphlets of their 
2 ſe, with a zeal and expence (deubtleſs at their own 
charge) that reflect infinite honour on their liberality ; 
while, at the ſame time, their candour is equally admi- 
rable, proſecuting every bookſeller, printer, or hawker, 
who is daring or ignorunt enough, to publiſh doctrines 

mili- 
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militating againſt their own. * Audi alteram partem, was 
formerly reckoned an effential principle, or rather an in- 
tegral - part of argumentative diſcuſſion, indiſpenſibly re- 
quiſite to the diſcovery of truth; but this worthy aſſociation 
not finding it convenient to their patriotic views, have 
laid it aſide leſt it might enlighten and raiſe the Swin1sn 
MoLT1TvDE, above the level of their native ignorance, 
and hence they have prohibited all books, whoſe doctrines 
do not tally with thoſe protected by themſelves, under the 
moſt terrible penalties of Fins, PiLLory, and Im- 
PRISONMENT. From this juſt, prudent, and conflitutional 
monopoly, by which, publicans are alſo inſtructed in 
their duty :—what newſpapers they muſt allow their cuſ- 
tomers to read, and what converſation they are permitted 
to hold; COMMON SENSE, TRUTH, and the 
RIGHTS of MAN, are baniſhed from our houſes, and 
the LORD's ANQOINTED ſubſtituted in their place. 
What a conſummate politician is JOHN BULL, 
happy in his implicit confidence, always in the right box. 
Well indeed may he rejoice, when now, as a recompenſe 
for the ſurrender of COMMON SENSE and the 
RIGHTS of MAN, he gains in exchange, the imme- 
diate and tutelary protection of the LORD's ANOINT- 
But, to be ſerious, perſecution of opinions is always in- 
effectual, and ſometimes dangerous. Attempts to modify 
the mind of one perſon, agreeably with the fancy or ca- 
price of another, muſt be ever vain and nugatory. Per- 
ſecute or torture truth as you will, it will in the end pre- 
vail. The capital crimes of two Britiſh martyrs, Ridley 
and Latimer, conſiſted in eireulating Engliſh Bibles ; and 
when, for this abominable hereſy, theſe two champions 
of Proteſtantiſm were burnt at Oxford, one of them ex_ 
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horted the ether as follows : Brother, be of good com- 
© fort, our perſecutors will be diſappointed; for, our ſuf. 
© ferings will lead men to enquire into that for which we 
« ſuffered ; and this fire will light ſuch a candle in Eng- 
© land, as I truſt in God's grace, will never be extin- 
« guiſhed.” 

It is needleſs to obſerve, that Popery was very ſoon 
afterward deſtroyed in Britain, that the Bible till continues 
to be read in Engliſh in all our churches, and that the 
religion of thoſe two inflexible martyrs, is ſtill our national 
faith. Have we not as good reaſon to believe that the 
preſeat ſyſtem of unconſtitutional perſecution will termi- 
nate in eſtabliſhing the Rights of Man and Common Senſe 
amongſt us; ſecing perſecution is and ever will be the 
parent and nurſe of enthufiaſm ? : 


— — 
POLITICAL CONSISTENCY. 


Mr. EvpitoR, b 
Having been long in the habit of reading Political Trads, I have 
been lately much ſtruck with the inconſiſtency and apoſtacy of 
ſome of my former favourite authors. I am, therefore, if you 
give me encouragement, by inſerting this in you publication, 
determined occakonally to expoſe them; and I ſhall begin with 


Mr. ARTHUR YOUNG, 
Your conſtant Reader, 


A LEARNED P1G. 


In the Annals of Agriculture, I find the follow ing Letter 
and Queries from Mr. Capel Lofft to Mr. Young ; 


© DEAR SIR, | 

** YOU have often, and with ſucceſs, invited diſcuſſions 
in the Annals, on ſubje&s immediately or conſe- 
quentially 


1 


with of propoſing the following queries ? 

« 1. What number of agriculturiſts,in the ſeveral counties 
of this iſland, may be computed to be without a vote in 
the choice of repreſentatives ? 

« 2. What effect may this deficieney of repreſentation 


be reaſonabl as having, relative to agricultural 
* y regarded ng, agri 


62, What influence, in this reſpect, ought to be aſcrib- 
ed to the ſeptennial duration of parliaments ? 

4. Are the intereſts of agriculture, at preſent, under- 
Rood and regarded in parliament in proportion to their na- 
tional importance? 

45. Is it probable that a reform in the election and du - 
ration of parliaments, ox either, would cauſe them to be 
regarded ? 

« 6. What reform in the repreſentation would be moſt 
conducive to this effect? 

«© . What mode and circumſtances of election? 

« $, What duration of parliaments ? 

« g. Is this a fit ſeaſon for fuch reform ? 


«© Thoſe who are directly engaged in agriculture, either 
as owners, occupiers, or huſbandmen, form ſo great a part 
of the nation, that a view of the ſubjeR, as it reſpects 
them, will give a very general inſight into its principles 
and tendency. 

I am perſuaded you will not concur with ſome, who 
think this queſtion cannot be diſcuſſed without diſordering 
the peace of the nation, and endangering the exiflencs of 
the conflitution : on the contrary, I am certain there are 
thoſe very friendly to both, who look to fuch an inquiry 
AS the very means of preventing violent and precipitate 

meaſures, 
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meaſures, promoting confidence and tranquility, and pre- 
ſerving the conſtitution.” 


75 this Letter Mr. Young returned the follrwing Anſwer. 


« SIR, 

« BxFoRE any attempt to anſwer Mr. Lofft's very pertinent 
queries it will be neceſſary to premiſe, that whatever appa- 
rent weight, by repreſentation, the agriculturiſts, or any of 
the lower orders of the ſtate, may have in the legiſlature, it 
is ſo utterly abſorbed, and rendered void by the ſuperior influ. 
ence of the crown and peerage, in the houſe of Commons 
that a calculation, even of the number of agriculturiſts, who 
actually have votes, muſt, by no means, be conſidered as 
a datum for an eſtimate of their real conſequence in that 
houſe. While the crown and peerage act in concert, the 
government of this country is virtually an ariſtocracy ; and 
I fear it is approaching faſt to the ſituation predicted of it, 
bythe celebrated Monteſquicu,**Ilperira lorſque la puiflance 
legiatative ſere plus corromque que Vexecutrice.” Eſprit des 
Loix, tom. i. p. 324. The lower orders, of courſe, lie 
at the mercy of the government, until the middle claſs of 
eitizens ſhall affert its conſequence, and obtain its natural 
level in the conſtitution ; a circumſtance as deſirable and 
eſſential to the general intereſts of the nation at large, as it 
is to the real and durable intereſts of the crown and 
peerage in particular. By the middle claſs of citi- 
zens, I mean thoſe men poſſeſſed of property from 
the ſmalleſt portion, to a moderate degree of affluence; 
and this claſs may be defined, as ending where the real uti- 
#ity and elegance of life give place to its faſtidious pleaſures, 
magnificence, and pageantry; which laſt are only within 
ahe reach of ſuch as are aptly called overgrown fortunes, 

This 
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This middle claſs includes all the inferior gentry, the yeo- 
manry, and farmers, with nearly the whole of the manufac. 
turing and commercial men in the kingdom. This claſs, 
then, conſtitutes the body of the ſtate, in the aggregate of 
its numbers and property; and if the crown and ariſtocra- 
cy, or head of the ſtate, will obſtinately perfiſt in refuſing 
to legiſlate, in union with the body, where will be the bar. 
rier of their defence, from the loweſt members, in any ex- 
tremity of danger and public convulſion, which the hiſtory 
of mankind, in all ages and nations, teaches us, are al- 
moſt periodically to be expected, as the blazing eccentric 
comets of the political hemiſphere ? What an awful warn. 
ing our neighbour France preſents to the towering pride of 
the great men of the earth: the monarchy and nobility of 
that kingdom, the moſt powerful and numerous in the 
world, could not reſiſt the ſhock of contending-political-ele- 
ments, but have now fallen victims to the want of union 
and concord with the middle elaſs, or body of the ftate.” 


«© Replies to Mr. L:fft's Queries. 


& 1, I think there are at leaſt, one million of agricultu- 
riſts in this iſland (including labourers, to whom I preſume, 
the query extends) without a vote in the choice of repreſen. 
tat ĩves: theſe, with their families, amount to more than five 
millions of ſouls, or above the one half of the whole popu- 
lation of the country. 

& 2. This dcficiency of repreſentation, hos certainly 
the effect of diminiſhing the conſequence of that which, 
in common ſenſe and policy, ought to be the firſt concern 
in the ſtate; it follows then that the real intereſts of the 
agriculture of the kingdom, are very little regarded or 
known in the Houſe of Commons, | 
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«« 3. As the Houſe of Commons is now conſtituted, it 
matters not to the agriculturiſts of this nation, whether the 
duration of parliaments be ſeptennial or ſeptuageſima ; 
perh aps it would be better if there were none at all. 

« 4, The intereſts of agriculture are certainly not at 
all underſtood and regarded in parliament : witneſs the 
duration of tythes, the influence they and the manorial 
claims have in preventing the incloſures of commons, 
now utterly uſeleſs to the community ; alſo the enormous 
expence and trouble of applications to parliament for that 
purpoſe : in addition to theſe diſcouragements, ſufficient 
of themſelves to proſcribe and deftroy the plough, as if it 
were an implement of no uſe or value; has not an at 
been recently paſſed, by which the American farmer, with 
very trifling rents and taxes, and tythe free, is allowed a 
competition with the Britiſh farmer in his own markets, 
though he is crippled as above ſtated. Yet the Britiſh 
farmer is no advocate for a monopoly, and is ready to al- 
low, that the people of England have a good right to 
be ſupplied with corn at a moderate price; take off his 
ſhackles, and the Britiſh farmer will have the advantage 
in competition with any farmer upon earth, with a free 
corn trade. Perhaps the beſt anſwer to this query may be 
given by ſtating theſe plain facts: an annual import of 
foreign grain to a vaſt amount :—ten millions of acres of 
uncultivated' land, waiting only for the fiat of the legiſla- 
ture, to enable Ceres, with her golden harveſts, to triumph 
over the chaotic reign of heath, and whins, and mutton- 


bones. If the ſenators of Great Britain did not love 
racing and fox-hunting better than the plough, could theſe 
things exiſt? I am here reminded of our good Editor's 
remarks on the poor peaſants of Lajncourt, who were 
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aftually inclofing and cultivating the Duke's waſtes fer 
their own uſe.— See his Travels in France, p. 266.] 

« 5. It is very probable, that a prudent reform, in the 
election and duration of parliaments, would ſecure to the 
intereſts of agriculture their proper attention. 

« 6. Let the houſe of commons conſiſt of five hundred 
repreſentatives for the counties of this iſland ; the number 
for each county to be proportioned to its extent and popu» 

« », Let every pariſh, or ſmall diſtri in the county, 
ſend a deputy reſident in ſuch pariſh or ſmall diſtri, to the 
county town, the deputy to be choſen by Ballot, in a meeting 
of the men of the pariſh or diſtrict above the age of twen- 
ty- one years. No perſon to declare himſelf a candidate 
for this office, or to canvaſs, bribe, or otherwiſe endeavour 
to obtain votes, on pain of impriſonment, and confiſcation 
of effects. The deputies of the pariſhes or diſtrias, thus 
elected, to aſſemble as ſoon as poſſible, after their election 
at the county town, to proceed to the election of the repre- 
ſentatives for their county in parliament. Let the depu- 
ties, when aſſembled, chuſe a prefident, the preſident 
immediately nominating, with conſent of the afſembly, a 
committee of fix deputies, who, after ſuch nomination, ſhall 
out of the place of aſſembly, make out a liſt of ſuch of the 
ſaid deputies of pariſhes, or diſtricts, as they deem moſt 
proper to repreſent the county in parliament ; the preſi- 
dent to read over the lift to the aſſembly, after which, 
each perſon on the liſt ſhall be ſeverally voted for by bal- 
lot. On all occaſions of equality of number, &c. &c. 

« $, The duration of parliaments to be triennial. 

* g. All ſeaſons are fit for reform, and the preſent is 
particularly ſo: a wiſe man, in proſperity, will ever en- 
deavour to ſecure himſelf againſt the return of adverſity, in 

the 
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the beſt manner he is able; and will not, by a dangerous 
ſecurity, delay a ſalutary deſign. 

In this letter, though we may not agree with Mr. 
Young in all his ideas, yet we diſcover a mind apparently 
fully convinced of the abſolute neceſſity of a ſpeedy and 
effectual reform in the repreſentative ſyſtem. How ſtrange 
muſt it appear to a candid and impartial obſerver, to find 
this fame writer, in a late publication, uſing the follow- 
ing language, 

« It is mere theory to ſuppoſe that the Houſe of Commong 
purports to be the repreſentatives of the people,if by repre- 
ſentation is meant choice. Being once choſen by the few, 
they repreſent the many. They purport to be nothing more 
than what they are; and they are nothing more than this 
Nen fitting in a Senate, and forming a third branch of 
the legiſlature, choſen by certain bodies, who, by the 


_ Conſtitution, have the privilege of electing them. They 


may be accurately deſcribed without uſing the word, ot 
referring to the idea of, Repreſentation. To call them 
the Repreſentatives of the People, is a very inaccurate 
mode of expreſſion ; they ought never to be called by any 
other name than the Houſe of Commons, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Houſe of Lords. If they were really the 
Repreſentatives of the People, they might in theory be 
good, or better ; but they would be ſomething elſe than 
what they are, and conſequently different from that which 
has rendered us a great, a freexfand a happy nation. 

« But there is not the le iſt reaſon to think that they were 


ever deemed: the Repreſentatives of the People ; certainly 


not the knights, for the 40s. qualification of electors, the 
value of money conſidered, was nearly 40l of preſent mo- 
ney. The notion of repreſentation, and delegation of 


rights and privileges from the electors, has vitiated and 
turned 
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turned to confuſion ſo many ideas on the ſubject, becauſe 
Writers and Parliaments themſelves, to ſuit the purpoſes 
of a moment, have thought it for their intereſt to be eſ- 
teemed. ſomething different than what they really are. 
The electors of Members of Parliament do not delegate 
power, nor intruſt privileges, if, by delegation, is meant 
the transfer of ſomething poſſeſſed by thoſe who depute ; 
for, the eleQors have neither thofe powers nor thoſe pri- 
vileges, and therefore cannot delegate them. But the 


Members when eleQed, and, in combination with the 


other branches of the legiſlature, aſſume and poſſeſs, and 
give themſelves ſuch powers and privileges, which thoſe 
did not poſſeſs who ſent them. Hence, then, the ſepten- 
nial act was juſt as conſtitutional as the biennial. 
The proſperity and happineſs we have enjoyed for a 
century, and never fo great as at preſent, is owing pre- 
ciſely to the Houſe of Commons NOT ſpeaking the will 
of the people; and, I am founded in the fact, ſo notori- 
ous to all the world, that ſuch proſperity has grown to its 
preſent height under the influence of a Houſe elected not 
by perſons, but by property. If a parliament, ſpeaking 
therefore not the voice of the people, has made us what 
we are; and if National Aſſemblies, ſpeaking the voice of 
the people, have brought France to her preſent ſituation, 


I have a double experiment to ſupport me in the aſſertion, 


—that reforming, or changing, the Conſtitution cf our 
Houſe of Commons, ſo as to make it ſpeak ſon e new 


voice, untried in this kingdom, would be a procedure on 
theory, and worthy of theoriſts only. 

It appears to me, that there would be a ſingular pro- 
pricty. in the affociations which are at preſent ſpreading 
through the kingdom, petitioning parliament to paſs an 
act, to declare all clubs, affociations, ſocieties, and meet- 


ings 
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ings of men, that aſſemble for the purpoſe of 2 
changes in the Conſtitution, illegal. 

4 The conclufion. may be compreſſed in a few Lines ; 
the danger of the moment is great indeed; and only to be 
guarded againſt by. the moſt unremitted diligence and 
aQivity :—exert that diligence, and bring that activity 
into play, by an unanimous ſupport - of the adminiſtration 
entruſted at preſent with the public ſafety : the queſtion is 
not, whether you are a friend or an enemy of that admi- 
niſtration; you are certainly a friend to the lives and pro- 
perties of mankind. Join in aſſociations for our defence, 
againſt banditti, cut - throats, and j acobins; join againſt an 
enemy more ſubtle, and therefore more dangerous, the 
friends of reform; the aſſociators, who would plant the 
tree of equal liberty; the Mountebanks who have a French 
noſtrum, and Birmingham daggers, for the diſcaſcs of our 
Engliſh Conſtitution. Guard againſt ſuch miſcreant at- 
tempts by pointed reſolutions ; and call with one voice, 
on the legiſlature to ſuppreſs, by vigorous and deciſive 
laws, the clubs of ſedition ; the aſſociations that call them- 
ſelves our © Conſtitutional ”” Inſtructors, and our friends ; 
whoſe leſſons are inſtitutes of anarchy ; and whoſe fricnd- 
ſhip, ſhould their tenets prevail, would cement with our 
beſt blood, that National Convention of Britain with 
which thoſe ſocieties have ſo lately threatened us.“ 


Example of France a Warning to Britain. 
| „„ 


LANDING OF FOREIGN TROOPS. 


AW AKE, O BRITONS! LIFT UP YOUR EYES 
AND SEE! | 


THE late Lord Chatham ſtated in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that any Miniſter who would be baſe enough 

to adviſe or countenance the employment of Fereign Tro:ys 
| in 
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in this kingdom, without the conſent of Parliament, do- 
ſerved to be 1MPEACHED.— His ſon, the prefent imma- 
culate miniſter, and late Member of the Society held at the 
Thatched Houſe Tavern, in 1982, for the purpoſe of ob- 
taing a THOROUGH Parliamentary Reform, ſtands up in 
the Houſe and tells you, it is the KING's PREROGA-. 
TIVE to land what foreign troops HE pleaſes in a time 
of war. It would be civil in Mr. Pitt, at leaſt to inform 
us where and when the act of Parliament was made, that 
Introduced fo monſtrous an innovation into our Conſti- 

But explanations are now unneceſſary : confiflency is no 
longer looked for; and a DA means ac but 
little reaſoning to. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W return our thanks for the numerous favours we have re- 
ceived on the ſubject of the late Faſt, Our different Correſpond- 
ents will, however, acknowledge the propriety of keeping back 
part of them : many of them were ſimilar : it was therefore im- 
' poſſible to bring them all before the Public. —Men OF GENIUS 
THINK ALIKE, 

We are ſorry to ſay, though we approve of the ſubject, that the 
lies from D. MAazONRY are too imperfect for inſertion, 

VESPUCULUS, CROMWELL, and PENETENTIUS, are 
received, and ſhall be attended to. | 
We ſhall be exceeding happy for the further communications 
of BRUTUS, OLD HUBERT, The LEARNED PIG, PORK U- 
LUs, PENETENTIUS, E. V, &. 

Every communication, poſt paid, or ſent in any other manner, 
to D. 18 EATON, No. 74, Newgate-ſtreet, directed for the Edi- 
tors of Politics rox THE PEOPLE, will be duly attended to. 
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LANDING OF FOREIGN TROOPS. © 


( Continued from our laſt.) 
HE time is, however, coming when it muſt be proved 
who are the real friends of the people, and of the valu- 
able parts of our Confſtitutiori. 

When the Duke of NozroLs moved for a clauſe 
in the Mutiny Bill © to legalize the diſcipline of the Foreign 
Troops, landed and at preſent in this country.. | 

Lord LauDekDALE, profeſsing himſelf a friend to the Con- 
fiitution, and jealous for the liberty of his country; ſaid he 
could not conſent to any tmeaſure which tended to infringe on 
either; he was bold to ſay that from the very little Infor- 
mation which miniſters had thought proper to give to the 
houſe or the public it was impoſſible to imagine what was 
their real intent, with reſpect to the preſeit or future deſti- 
Hatton of thoſe foreign troops-if it was meant to ſend Britiſh 
Subjects 
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Subjects to the continent to fight the battles of the allied 
Powers, and to bring foreign troops here for the internal 
defence of this country, he would orrOSE IT ro TR 
LAST EXTREMITY, 

Even Lord SyPENCER appeared conſcious of the danger 
with which our liberties are threatened, and obſcrved, that 
if he thought it was the intention of Miniſters to ſend 
the ſubjects of this country abroad, and bring foreigners 
for its internal defence, he hoped every honeſt man would 
agree with the noble Lord who ſpoke laſt, in refifting ſo 
dangerous a meaſure. 

Lord STANHOPE, however, did not confine himſelf to 
the language of theſe moderes ; he gave way to the honeſt 
feelings of a Briton—a lover of liberty and juſtice! and, 
in very ſtrong terms, condemned the landing of foreign 
troops in this country, rox ANY PURPOSE WHATEVER; 
and obſerved, that notwithſtanding the alarm which 
miniſters had ſo artfully propagated with reſpect to diſ- 
affected petſons in this country, they had not been able 
to bring the name of any one before the houſe. 
With reſpeft to the doctrine of marching foreign trodps 
fo any part of this kingdom, he conceived it to be the 
MOST TREASONABLE that could be advanced ; and 
faid, ſhould an attempt be made to carry ſuch a meaſure 
into effect, he truſted! the people would refiſt it in that 
manly manner which the conſtitution had pointed out, 
namely—by OPPOSING FORCE BY FORCE. He 
contended, it was a maxim with all the great lawyers 
who had written on the ſubject, and particularly judge 
Blackſtone, that if a Britiſh ſubje& ſhould kill a fo-- 
reigner, in defending his property, it was a juſtifiable homi- 
cide, but if he fell by the hand of a forcigner, it was wil- 
ful murder in the traitor.” 


That 
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That the. intention of miniſtry is to retain theſe foreign 
mercenaries in this country, there can be but little doubt, 
except the body of the nation, by their conduct, cenvince 
them that they will not brook ſuch an outrageous inſult, 
and that they are determined to join hands with the noble 
Peers, and oppoſe it to the laſt extremity. 

BRUTUS. 


THE public prints inform us, that one of the Heſſian 
troops having quarrelied with a groom of Lord Moira't, im- 
mediately ſtabbed him in the groin. A pleaſing forctaſte of the 
bleſſings which Britons are to experience at the hands of 
hired, blood-thirfly, foreign mercenaries, who, in the hour 
of ſickneſs and diſtreſs, had been admitted on this hoſpita- 
ble ſhore. Could not theſe ſpillers of blood reſtrain their 
hands for the ſpace of one ſhort month? NO! Men 
who live by rapine, and who ſell themſclves to kill their 
fellow creatures, cannot long conceal thoſe evil diſpoſi- 
tions which ſlavery has nurtured, and long habits have 
confirmed. 

Is it, then, to cut the throats of Engliſhmen, that this 
horde of German men-killers are to be introduced into this 
iſland, at the moment when our countrymen, the gallant 
and natural defenders of our country, are tranſported by 
thouſands to be oppoſed to, and deſtroyed by, thoſe who 
are bravcly fighting for their liberty and deareſt rights ? 

FritxDs and Cir IZ ENSarm yourſelves againſt theſe 
horrid inſtruments of deſpotiſm, and loſe no opportunity 
of obtaining the affeQion, and ſecuring the attachment of 
ſuch of your fellow countrymen who have devoted them- 
ſelves to arms, and who are diſtinguiſhed by the degrad- 

ing appellation of COMMON SOLDIERS. 
| A 


25 That eruel monſter call'd a 
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4 Review of Puniſhment for national Tranſ- 


grcſſions. 


WE the Lord in antient timcs, 


To punith Iſraelitiſh crimes ; 
Aud their iniquities to purge, - 


le ſent a curſe, re 
The foreſt plague he ever ſent, - 


To give his indignation vent, 
That moſt infernal deviliſh Aid 


Serpents he ſent, and locuſts too; ; 


They peſtilence and famine knew ; 
Put - 


of all plagues were the worſt 
That e'er the Jewiſh nation curſt; 


Thic lefſer plagues away were ſent | 


When ever Iſrael did repent. © 


Soon as their deſtin d work was done, 
Serpents took leave, and they were gone: 


When locuſts ſerv'd their end, they knew 


"Twas time to go, and off they flew ; 
The peſtilence was ſure to ceaſe, 
And leave the puniſh'd land in peace. 
But thoſe tremendous monſters ſtay, 


Like tigers prowling o'er their prey; 


And not to Iſraelites alone 


Their cruel vengeance is made known, 
But over all the ſpacious earth, 


Tley, give perpetual miſery birth. 
| | And 
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And though the world ten thouſand times 

Have ſore repented of their crimes, 

Under oppreſſive n 

This plague increaſeth more and more. 

For many many ages paſt, 

A third of all mankind at leaſt, 

Of all the myriads-that are born, 

From life by violence are. torn, | : 
Have periſh'd ; and one half befide 3 
In eruel bondage have been tied. | 
Though devaſtation far and wide, 

As far as power can ſtride, 
Have made dejected nations groan, 
And their hard wretched ſtate bemoan, 
"Te Hi os fabour efthy yoor, * 
Thoſe filthy locuſts —— devour, * , 
We ſee no proſpect of relief, 5 | 
But fink beneath our load of grief, 

'This horrid plague, this direful curſe, 

Is daily growing worſe and worſe. 
But there's a nation found the way 

To rid the world of beaſts of prey, 

The ſc—ff-1d and the gt ne 

Will do the work complete, I weene, - 
Will rid the world of all thoſe devils, 

And cure a hundred thouſand evils. 


PENETENT! US, 


A modern Charge by a Fudge te « Fury—on a Queſtion of 


Libel, 


I AM band a the law, while I fit in this place, 
To ſay, in plain terms, what I think of the caſe ; 
My opinion is this, and you're bound to purſye it— 
The DerexDANTS ARE &ULLTY,and TI make them rue it, 


on 


Te the Editer of POLITICS for the PEOPLE. 


Mr. Epirox, 


If you think the following merits a place in your Politics 
for the People, you may inſert it. 
Yours, &c. 
O. CROMWELL. 


The Genealogy of a modern Ariſtocrate. 


HE Devil begat Sin, Sin begat Error, Error begat 

Pride, Pride begat Ignorance, Ignorance begat Blind 
Zea), Blind Zeal begat Superſtition, Superſtition begat 
Prieſteraft, Prieſteraft begat lineal Succeſſion, lineal Suc- 
ceſſion begat Indelible Character, Indelible Character 
begat Blind Obedience, Blind Obedience begat Falſe 
Worſhip, Falſe V orſhip begat Intallibility, Infallibility 
begat the Pope and his Brethren in the time of Egyptian 
Darkneſs, the Pope begat Purgatory, Purgatory bega t 
Auricular Confeſſion, Auricular Confeſſion begat Re- 
nouneing of Reaſon, Renouncing of Reaſon begat Im- 
plicit Faith, Implicit Faith begat Carnal Palicy, Carnal 
Policy begat Unlimited Paſſive Obedience, Unlimited 
Paſſive Obedience begat Non Reſiſtance, Non Reſiſtance 
begat Oppreſſion, Oppreſſion begat Corruption, Cor- 
ruption begat Want of Public Virtue, Want of Public 
Vi tue begat Miniſterial Influence, Miniſterial Influence 
begat Time-Serving Sycophants, Time-Serving Syco- 
phants begat Modern Ariſtocracy on the Body of the 
Whore of Babylon when ſhe was deemed paſt Child- 
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POLITICAL CREED. 


] BELIEVE in George III. the moſt ſapient and moſt 


powerful Prince on earth. 
And in WIILIIAM Prrr, his prime miniſter, whom 


he hath made ; pure and immaculate, born of his mother 
once a virgin, begotten by his father in the plenitude of 
his power ; educated under Dr. Prettyman, he deſcended 
to the bar, where he for ſome time remained in obſcurity : 
He aroſe again, and aſcended into the Flouſe of Commons, 
where he fits in triumph on the Treaſury Bench, at the 
right hand of HARRY DUN DAS; from thence he ſhall 
come again in diſgrace, and anſwer for his political Ini- 
quities to his injured country; and his power ſhall have an 
end. | 

And I believe in Lord H , the Lord and Ruler of 
the Cabinet Councils, who guides the K— and reftrains 
his miniſters, who, together with them is worſhipped and 
adored, by Placemen, Penſioners, and Expectants; who 
ſpeaks by R- 
Commons: And I believe in a free, fair, and equal re- 
preſentation of the people in parliament : I acknowledge 
a reform therein for the remiſsion of Public Corruption, 
and I look for the reſurrection of political virtue, and the 
freedom of my country to come. Amen. | 


—— 


HINTS to Perſons aſſociating in public Company, 
particularly thoſe who have aſſociated for ob- 
__—_ a conſtitutional Reform, 


Feeling Clerk in office, who had been preſcnt at 
ſome company where he heard toaſts too free for 
the 


B—— J— K— N— in the Houſe of 


* 
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the preſent inquiſitorial age, went to Mr. Pitt the next 
day, and gave information againſt his companions— Mr. 
Pitt thanked him for his attention, but pulled a paper out 
ot his pccket, ſhewed him the toafts, and the liſt of the 
company, with his own name Foup m inſerted at the 
bottom of the roll.” 

The foregoing is copied verbatim from a miniſterial 
print, and conveys a Clear view of the ſpirit and eonduct 
of our preſent Governors, and of the bleſſed ſyſtem of go- 
vernment we live under ; a ſyſtem which converts the 
unguarded but honeſt cffafions of the mind, in the hour of 
hilarity and mirth, into malignant crimes againſt the ſtate ; 
thus ſtriking at the root of friendſhip and confidence, and 
engendering in its ſtead ſuſpicion and reſerve. The ulti- 
mate end of this line gf conduct muſt be, if net timely pre- 
vented, a total change i in the national character, from that 
honeſt in Jependent freedom of thought and expreſſion, 

for which Engliſhmen have been famed, to that fuſpicion 
and gloom which ſo ſtrongly manifeſts itſelf i in the king- 
doms of Spain and Portugal, the moſt convincing proof of 
their abje& ſlavery, and ot the curſed power and policy of 
cheir tyrannic and in ju Aitorial governments. 

BRITONS, would you with to avoid this degradation, 
—would you wiſh to maintain your national character 
would you wiſh to ariſe to the enjoyment of AUGUST 
I. IBERTY, or to fink deeper into the ſlough of Corruption 
end Slavery ?—if the latter, BE STILL. But, if liberty, 
1% liberty for which your fathers bled, is dear to you; if you 
with to promote the happineſs of the riſing generation, 
and to prevent your offspring from being miſcrable, 
AWAKE, ariſe from that lethargy and ſtupor into which 

ou have ſuffered yourfelves to be lulled, and ſpeak with 
tin eſs your minds. —Aſcertain your rights——claim, and 
defend 


— 
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defend them. You have no arm to truſt to but your own 
none can right you but yourſelves : and the moment 
you claim with firmneſs, you will obtain what you aſk. 
In the mean time, thoſe of you who have already lauda- 
bly affociated in defence of wounded freedom, purge your 
ſocieties of all your ſuſpected characters. Let the timorous 
and the guilty be baniſhed your connections. No man is 
worthy your countenance or ſupport but him who will 
boldly claim his conſtitutional rights, and facrifice, if need- 
ful, his life, in oppoſing every unconſtitutional pewer that 
would deprive, or that has deprived, him of them. You 
will thus countera& the deſpicable ſylem which introduces 
Spies and Informers into your public and private meetings, 
and your reſolutions will be eſteemed, in as much as they 


will inſpire a confidence, that thoſe who reſolve are able 
and willing to execute. 


— 


DISCRETION of JUDGES. 


THE caſesof Mr. Mu ix and Mr. PALMER, which have 
attracted ſo much of the public attention, have alſo produc- 
ed ſome obſervations on the Diſcretion of Judges, ſo novel 
jn themſelves, and ſo extremely dangerous to liberty, that 
it is the duty of every man to learn what have been the 
opinions of Lawyers themſeives on this intereſting ſubject. 

The following are the opinions of two eminent lawyers on 
the Diſcretion of a judge, Mr. FF ARNE, and Lox Dp Can- 
DEN. They ought to be generally known at this time, be- 
cauſe the eonduc of the Scots Judges in the caſe of Mr. 
Mv1R and Mr. PALMER, has been called by a gentle- 
man of great talents, and great weight in this country, 

(the 
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{the Chancellor of the Exchequer) a ſound and meritorious 
diſcreticn. 

« To leave it in the breaſt of the Judge (ſays Mr. 
FEARNE) to relax, or ſuperſede general reſtrictions and 
rules, whenever he ſhall think particular caſes not within 
the reaſon of them, may, perhaps, by ſome be thought a 
more important abſurdity, and a matter of greater miſchief 
in its tendency and conſequences, than that which is in- 
tended to be obviated by it; for this is in fact, making 
the diſcretion of the judge, the only law in ſuch caſcs— 
an error, which our forefathers ſeem to have been even 
z{iiberally ſtudious to keep clear of. For their creed 


ſeems to have been, what I have read, expreſſed in ſo 


much energy of terms, by a great judge even of theſe 
times. The diſcretion of a judge is the law of tyrants 5 
it is always unknown; it is different in different men; 
it is caſual,and depends upon conflitution, temper and paſſion; in 
the beſt, it is oftentimes caprice; in the worſt, it is every 
vice, filly and paſsion, to which human nature is liable.” 


vile F:arne on Contingent Remainders, p. 428 and 429, 3d 


e ition ; an! Lord Camden's Argument in Doe v. Kerſay. Eafter, 
5 Geo. 3. 1785. 
— — 


PLAN of a CONVENTION 
for the Purpsſe of effefting 
AN ADEDUATE AND EFFECTUAL REFORM. 
| Frem Gerrald's Convention. 


Organization of the Primary Aſſemblies for the 


Purpoſe of electing Depulies. 
Ficſt. IN each primary afſembly, a particular liſt ſhall be 
made of the citizens who compoſe it. | 
Sccond, The number of deputies, to meet in the con- 
vention, 
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vention, from England and Scotland, may be 375; that 
is to fav, 250 from England, and 125 from Scatland. 

Third, as the number of adult males, all of whom, on. 
our preſent plan, are eleQors, amount, in England, to 
125, ooo, they may be divided into 1250 primary aſſem- 
blies ; each pariſh containing one primary afiembly, which 
ſhall have a right to chogſe ten electors. 

Fourth, Let the ten eleQors ſo choſen, form the one 
tenth of an intermediate body of electors, or ſecondary 
aſſembly, which ſhall be compoſed of ten neighbouring 
pariſhes.t This intervention of a ſecondary aſſembly, 
while it collects the public will, in the completeſt manner, 
ſecures, at the ſame time, the elections for deputies from 
thoſe tumults and diſorders, which ſometimes accompany 
large meetings of the people. 

Fifth, The ſecondary afſembly ſo met to proceed to 
the choice of two deputies to be ſent to the convention. 

Sixth, The proportion of the primary electors to that 
of the deputies will be as 1 to 5000. All the primary 
aſſemblies collectively will then ſend 250 deputies ; the 
population of England alone being eſtimated at fix millions, 
if to theſe 250 Engliſh deputies we add 125 from Scotland, 
elected in the ſame manner, and whoſe population may 
be eſtimated at. three millions, the whole convention 
will form a body of 375 members to deliberate for the 
welfare of both countries. 


+ As men, not bricks and ſtones, are the proper objects of 
legiſlation, population, not property, is the baſis of our plan. 
Jo effect this, a new diviſion of pariſhes is here ſuppoſed. 
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STATE or rae VOTERS, AND or THE NECES- | 
SARY CONDITIONS rox THE EXERCISE 
OF THEIR RIGHTS. 


iſt. EVERY man of the age of 21, who is neither a 
criminal, an idiot, nor a lunatic, has a right of voting. 

2d. No man is to be deemed a criminal unleſs con- 
victed of the charge alledged by a jury of twelve men, the 
bill having been previouſly found by a grand jury, 

3d. No man ſhall be conſidered as an idiot, or a lu- 
natic, unleſs the fact has been judicially aftertained in 
open court, and a regular certificate of ſuch, fact be pro- 
duced to the perſon authorized to receive the votes. 

4th. No perſon to be permi: ted to exerciſe his right of 
voting in more than one primary afſembly. 

5th. A refidence. of three months ſhould 'be deemed 
neceſſary to enable any man to vote in his primary aſ- 
ſembly. 

6th. But as no man ſhould be deprived of the power of 
voting, unleſs, as before obſerved, he laboured under the 
misfortune of idiotcy or lunacy, or had been convicted of 
a crime ; ſo his not having refided three months in that 
particular pariſh, wherein he may live at the period of 
election, ſhall not extinguiſh his right of voting altoge- 
ther ; but he ſhall be permitted to vote in the pariſh 
where laſt he reſided for the ſpace of time abovemen- 
tioned. 

7th. Every man ſhall be deemed eligible, as a deputy, 
either to the ſecondary aſſembly, or to the convention, 
- unleſs he be an idiot, lunatic, or one convicted of a crime, 
by the deciſions of a grand and a petty jury, 


Sth. All 
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Sch. All perſons eligible, may be choſen by the glectors 
of any place, even 1 he be not a member of that pa- 
From this plan the le C090 effect will enſue ; 


Firſt, The people will enjoy not * civil liberty, but 
political liberty; that is to ſay, they will not only be free, 
but have the power of keeping themſelves ſo. 

Second, The deputies being bound to ſpeak the ſenſe 
of their conſtituents, will be really their repreſentatives. 
Corruption will be cut up by the roots, as no equiyalent 
can be given to a whole nation for their happineſs. | 

Third, The deputies being liable to be recalled when- 

ever they act eontrary to the will 'of their conſtituents, a 
conſtant ſenſe of their dependence will keep them ſteady 
in the purſuit of the object, for the attainment of which 
they were ſent. Impeachment of the public ſervants, a 
meaſure which obſtructs public buſineſs and creates ill 
| blood, will then be rendered unneceſſary, as it has already 
been found ineffectual ; fince it only puniſhes crimes, but 
does not prevent them. 
Fourth, War, that greateſt of 3 evils, will, in 
| all probability, ceaſe, as the people, who at all times 
have borne the burden of carrying it on, will then be con- 
ſulted on the propriety of making it. The term glory, 
which is only to be found in the jargon of courts, and not 
in the language of reaſon, will be aboliſhed ; and man, 
awakened at laſt to a ſenſe of his real intereſt, will find that 
the pain of ſuffering evil is greater than the pleaſure of 
inflicting it. 

Fifth, Contentment with our ſituation, as far as is 
conſiſtent with the condition of our being, would take 
place, fince no one could with propriety complain of be- 


ing 
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ing puniſtied for the breach of that law, to the making 
df which he himſelf had conſented. 
Sixth, Puniſhments would be; in great meaſure ren- 
: dered unneceffary, as the temptation to commit crimes 
would be leſſened; and every man would feel a pride in 
do beying thoſe laws which he had contributed to enact. 

Seventh, Ignorance, the parent of vice, would be ſoon 
deſtroyed ; as all men; being trained to public buſineſs, 
would have their underſtandings enlightened upon the 
duties which they were bound to perform. 

Eighth, The broadeſt as well as deepeſt foundation of 
public happineſs would be laid. Every man then not 
only being eligible by law, but ſtanding an equal chance 
of filling the offices of the ſtate, the wideſt field would be 

opened for a diſplay of thoſe talents and virtues which 
produce ſatisfaction to the individual, and benefit to the 
country. 

And laſtly, the poor; who are now worked too hard, 
and taught too little, would have their perſons better 
protected; their labour better rewarded, and their minds 
better inſtrueted; and that claſs of men, the extremely 
indigent, would ſoon ceaſe to exiſt ; who, as they are now 
excluded from the benefits of ſociety, are of courſe in- 
tereſted, and arc too often employed, in promoting its 
diſturbance. 

In the appointment of your repreſentatives, I would 
recommend it to you to chooſe men like yourſelves, of 
plain manners, and fimple lives ; who can have no other 
object than the intereſt of the people, who have never been 
corrupted by the habits of holding places, or expecting 
them ; and who have neither promoted the views of a do- 
mineering ariſtocracy, nor breathed the contagious air of 
a court. The hiſtory of parties, fincc the revolution; is 

only 
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only a hiſtory of the ſtruggles for power and emoluthent, 
and muſt ultimately convince a deluded nation, that, the 
one is only eager to get, what the other is as anxious to 

keep. 8 
High ſounding words about liberty, and pompous and 
long-winded ſpeeches, if they do not accompany a dimi- 
nution of public taxes, and an abolition of ſinecure places 
and penſions, are only traps to enſnare, The ſacred 
name of religion has formerly been uſed as the mantle of 
perſecution. The hiſtory of the preſent day muſt like- 
wiſe convince you, that civil policy has its hereſies, as 
well as divinity, and that the altars of freedom, though 
approached with the ſanQimonious pretence of reverence 
and adoration, may be equally profaned with the temples 
of religion. —If the oppoſition, during the laſt ſeſſion, had 
manfully ſeceded from a parliament, where they only 
ſerved to diſplay the inefficacy of their efforts, and, had 
left the miniſter to run his full career of madneſs and 
iniquity, they might have opened the eyes of the people, 
who would then have ſeen, that parliament is no check 
upon the determinations of the cabinet. If, inſtead of 
nibbling at particular clanſes of acts of parliament, with 
the loquacious dexterity of barriſters, if, inſtead of crimi- 
nating the miniſter for a feeble proſecution of the war, 
they had boldly refuſed to concur in a vote of ſupplies, of 
which the object is to extinguiſh the liberties of Kurope, 
they would have been juſtly entitled to the confidence of 
their country. Upon this confidence, however, they can have 
now no elaim“. If I periſh by the ſword of the aſſaſſin, is it 
. ans 


* From among theſe, I m iſt however except Sheridan, who 
rich and copious talents T admire ; whom, for his manly and 


avowed hatred of the coalition, I revere, and who, un: naæcted 
With 
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amy alleviation of my ſufferings, that the weapon is forged 


© or ſharpened by thoſe who, with hollow profeſſions. of 


©- friendſhip in their mouths, embrue their hands in my in- 


nocent blood? If any thing can leſſen our abhorrence 
of an action miſchievous to ſociety, it can only be our 


_ conviction of the fincerity of the agent. But, what ſhall 


we think of thoſe, who ſtigmatize war as murder, yet 


| . Jon with the band of national affaſſins ; who reprobate it 


as robbery, yet unfeelingly drain the purſe of the peaſant 
to ſupport it ? What is this, but to be voluntary par- 


8 hrs of he ya compact of depravity, and to contribute 


-means to accompliſh an end, which they themſelves pro- 
nounee fo be wicked ? 
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with ariſtocratic families, and witainted by ariftocratic princi- 


ple, has, I ſincerely believe, at heart the welfare, and therefore 


merits the confidence, of the people, 


- 


70 CORRESPONDENT S. 


'D. I, EATON informs his numerous correſpondents, that an 
emblematical Letter Box is preparing, and, in a few days, will be 
ned in His window, for the reception of ſuch original pieces, and 
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extracts on various political topics; as they may be inclined to 


favour him with for this work. 
Ingenious Eſſays, calculated to promo'e. the cauſe 6 F 6:cam 


and Reform, will. be ſure to find a ſpeedy admittance into this 


work, and a very extepfive cit -ulation in the different parts of the 
kingdom, through its medium. 

As it is D. I. Eaton's determination to fender this work, as far 
as. lies in bis power, worthy of the extenſive patronage which a 
generous public has given it, he requeſts his — to 
ſend their pieces as cori ect 1 = 


Politics for the People. 
PART II. 


NUMBE R VIIL 
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1794- 


PEACE AN D REFORM. 


Sheffield, Feb. 28, 1794. 


AT a public meeting of the Friends of Peace and Re- 
form, held in an open piece of ground in Weſt- 
ſtrect, in Sheffield, conſiſting of at leaſt five thouſand per- 
ſons, called by public advertiſement, to attend to the de- 
livery of a ſerious lecture, to fing an hymn compoſed for 
the occaſion, and to conclude with the paſſing of ſuch re- 
ſolutions as the preſent juncture of affaits ſeems to call 
for: William Camage being called to the chair, the 
following reſolutions were voted without a difſenting voice. 
1. That WAR, the wretched artifice of courts, is 4 
ſyſtem of repine and Bleed, unworthy of rational beings, 
dad utterly repugnant to the mild and benevolent princi- 

. ples of the Chriſtian religion. 
2. That if the preſent wat be a war of combined kings 
again the peiple of France, to overthrow that liberty 
which 
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vhich they are ſtruggling to eſtabliſh, it is, in our opinion, 
a war of the moſt diabolical kind. 

3- That when public faſts and humiliations are ordered 
with the ſame breath, which commands the ſhedding of 
cccans of human blaz4—however they may anſwer the pur- 
poſcs of State policy they are ſolemn proſtitutions of religion. 

4. That the landing of Heſſian troops in this country 
{a ferocious and unprincipled horde of butchers) without 
conſent of Parliament, has a ſuſpicious and alarming ap- 
pearance, is contrary to the ſpirit of our Conſtitution, and 
deſerving of the marked indignation of every Engliſhman. 

5. That it is high time to be upon our GUARD, fince 
theſe armed monſters, may in a moment be let looſe upon 
us; particularly as the erection of barracks throughout 
| tae Kingdom, may only have been an introductory mea- 
ſure to the filling them with foreign mercenaries. 

6. That the high and freeborn minds of Britons, re- 
volt at the idea of ſuch a /aviſh ſyſtem, and cannot be fo 
far broken as to kiſs the hand which would chain them to 
its will. 

7. That Peace and Liberty are the offspring of heaven, 
and that life without them is a burden. 

5. That the thanks of this meeting are due to Earl 
Stanhope, for his motion and ſpirited ſpeech for acknow- 
ledgivg the French Republic, and reſtoring PEACE to 
var dittreied country; for his motion and able ſpecch in 
betiaif of the perſecuted and ſuffering patriots, Meſſts. 
Muir, Palmer, Skirving, and Margarott, in which he 
nobly ſtood alone; and alfo for the whole of his truly 
animated and benevolent exertions in ſupport of the injured 
RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE. 

<. The thanks of this meeting are alſo due to Mr. She- 
ridun, fox his nervous and eloquent ſpeeches in the cauſe 


of 
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of injured patriotiſm, and in ſupport of the Conſtitution ; 
and alſo to every other Member of Parliament who has 
nobly ſtood forward at this important criſis, in ſupport of 
the Conſtitutional Liberties of Engliſhmen. 

10. That if any thing had been neceſſary to have con- 
vinced us of the total inefficacy of argument againſt a mi- 
niſterial majority, the deciſions which have lately taken 
place in Parliament, would have fully confirmed our 
opinion. 

11. That, therefore, the People have no remedy for 
their grievances, but a REFORM IN PARLIAMENT 
—a mcaſure which we determine never to relinquiſh, 
though we follow out brethren in the ſame glorious cauſe 


to Botany Bar: 
; W. CAMAGE, Chairman. 


PERSECUTED PATRIOTS. 
* , | * 
The following Letter from the SHEFFIELD Coxsrirwr ibi. 
SOCIETY, has been tranſmitted to Meſſrs. Murr, PALMER, 


SkKIRVIx G, and MARGAROT, on board the Tranſyort which is 
to c2nvey them to Botany Bays 


Generous Patriots ! = | 

THE SHEFFIELD CONSTITUTIONAL SOCT- 
ETV approach you with Veneration. This letter 
comes not fraught with ITV, CONDOLENCE or coxso- 
LATION :— No, our pity we reſerve for your Perſecutors; 
and Condolence and Conſolation we need for ourſelves. 
Our loſs is greater than yours. You are only baniſhed 
trom a country, which, however dear, is unworthy of 
vou; we are deprived of vob, of your Abilities, of your 
Virtues, 
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Virtues, of your Examples; and though you are doomed 
to ſweat under the Yoke of Bondage, are our Chains lefs. 
galling than yours, becauſe the name of LI SERT is 
branded upon the links ? 

In this mournful moment of ſeparation, though we 
ſympathize, nay we feel your ſufferings, yet pardon us, we 
weep" not for you, but for ourſelves and our Children, for 
our Country, our Orphan-country, thus ſuddenly de- 

prived, by a tyrannical decree, of four FaTHERs at one 
rending pang. Our hearts are too full to ſay much ; your 
Comforts repoſe within the Sanctuaries of your own Eo- 
ſoms, ſecure from the reach of all the Tyrants of Earth 
or Hell. 

May the great FarRER of Mexcis, ftretch forth 
his Omnipotent arm to guide you acroſs the pathleſs 
ocean; may He ſend his angel to prepare your way in the 
bleak, inhoſpitable regions, whither you are bound; and 

oh! if it be his Sovereign pleaſure, may that 8 
angel, and that Omnipotent arm ſoon, ſoon reſtore you 
triumphant to your regenerated Country! 

Our Prayers, our Thanks, our hearts attend you ; for- 
get not us; but frequently, when the cruel toils of the day 
are over, in the cool of the evening, as you wander, con- 
verſing together, or meditating alone on the melancholy 
ſhores of New Holland, turn your affeQionate eyes to 
the land of your nativity, and bleſs your unfortunate 
Country; and amongſt other dear friends and tender con- 
nections, which bleeding memory will renew, remember 
your humble followers, your younger brethren, the 


PATRIOTS of SHEFFIELD. 
Shefreld, Merch 8, 1794. 


To 
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To the Editor of POLITICS for the PEOPLE. 


Mr. Ebirox, 

At a time when the people of this country are daily expending 
their bet blood and treaſure in conſequence of treaties of alli- 
ance with the preſent Combined Powers againit the Republic of 
France, and likewiſe iublidiſing ſome of thoſe very powers with 
upwards of one million ſterling annually, to enable them to fight 
their own battles ; in order that the pecple of Great Britain and 
Ireland may be enabled to judge impartially of the real views 
and deſigns of theſe our goo} friends and allies, againſt the 
riſing liberties of that country, even during the period of the firſt 
great and enlightened Conſtituent Affembly, which commenced 
ia April, 1789, and ended its labours in the latter end of Sep- 
tember, 1791, I have ſent you the following extracts (fur the 
information of the numerous readers of your patriot'c work) 
taken from a late publication, entitled, * An impartial Hiſtory 
& the Revolution in France, containing ſome well authenticated 
matters of fact not yet generally known to the people of this 
country, ſuch as the partition treaty for the diviſion of France 
and Por aud, as fign-q by the high contracting parties, to 
which other Powers are ſaid to have ſince acceded, which I hope 
will clearly prove to the people of this c >untry the ruinous con- 
ſequences of this ſyſtem of war and conqueſt. 


| « The World's mad Buſi..efs.” 
Guildhall, Much 12, ä 
1794. f 
„ ) unravel more explicitly the cauſe of theſe fatal jea- 


louſies, and in reality of all the unfortunate circum - 
ſtances which afterwards afflicted this unhappy and diſ- 
tracted country (meaning France) it will be neceſſary 
to have a retroſpect to a tranſaction which occurred ſome 
months previous to the period of which we are now treating, 
and which was during the exiſtence of the firſt Conſtituent 
Aſſembiy. Towards the cloſe of the ſummer of 1791, an ex- 
traordinary convention took place at Pilnitz in Saxony, 
| between 
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between the emperor Leopold and the preſent king of 
Pruſſia, between whom, as principals, a treaty was form- 
ed, to which other powers are ſuppoſed to have after- 
wards acceded F. The profeſſed object of this treaty 
was ſufficiently proſſigate and atrocious. It was the hoſ- 
tile invaſion of France, and the new-modellirg of its 
government. In his circular letter from Pavia, of the 6th 
of July, the emperor had avowed a ſimilar intention, and 
had invited the princes of Europe to co-operate with him 
in a refiſtance to thoſe principles ſo obnoxious to arbitrary 
authority, which had pervaded France, and wiich threat- 
encd to extend over the whole ace of Curope. The 
league of Pilnitz, however, in which the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia js alſo to be conſidered as principally concerned, js 
generally ſuppoſed to have had more extenſive views, 
and to have involved projects ſtill more offenſive, if poſ- 
| Kkle, to the dictates of juſ ice, and to the peace of Europe. 

The partition of France as well as of Poland, or at leaſt 
of a conſiderable portion of the territories of both, among 
the confederated powers, and a new modelling of the 
Germanic circles, are ſtrongly ſuſpected to have been the 
real principles upon which this infamous compact was 
founded. 

Dark and myſtericus as the conduct of the allied courts 
has been, relative to the ſubſtance of the conference, the 
imprudence of ſome of the inferior agents has dropped oc- 
caſional intimations which can leave little doubt of the 
criminality of their defigns. Conſidering, however, the 
Convention of Pilnitz in the moſt favourable point of 
view, and accepting the explanation of its expreſs fram- 


1 From their Eaving|ſent Ambaſſadors and Miniſters to the ſaid 
Coen t. on at Pilnitz. 
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ers, the proceeding is ſufficiently unjuſt and abſurd to 
warrant the moſt unqualified eenſure. If any thing os 
earth is ſacred, it is the domeſtic cxconomy of both na- 
tions and individuals. In private life, the iniquity of 
interfering in a hoſtile manner in the internal ſtate, or 
houſehold concerns, of a neighbour, is felt and acknow- 
ledged by all mankind. Are then the rights of nations to 
be accounted leſs ſacred than thoſe of private citizens? 
Are the lives of millions, who muſt fall on both ſides in 
ſuch a conteſt, of leſs conſequence than the poverty or 
anxiety of individuals? But this is not the worſt ; the 
principle, if onee admitted, is ſubverſive of every right, 
and neceſſarily ſanQions every crime that ean be com- 
mitted againſt ſociety. It ſanctions robbery and murder. 
In this view, the conqueſts of Alexander and of Mahomet 
were acts of virtue: it was criminal to reſiſt the ambi- 
tious projects of Louis XIV; and ſhould the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, at any future period, diſcover any thing to be new 
modelled in the laws or conſtitution of Great Britain, we 
are bound to receive her barbarous legions, not as ene- 
mies or invaders, but as philoſophic friends, who are only 
come to make improvements in our condition, and bene- 
volently to preſent us with that moſt incſtimable of bleſ- 
ſings, a deſpotie government. 

„France, at the moment when this roval banditti were 
plutting againſt her peace, might be ſaid literally to be in 
a ſtate of internal tranquility. There exiſted parties in 
the nation, it is true, as muſt exiſt in every country which 
is newly agitated with the ſpirit of freedom. 

© Tf we obſerve the conduct of theſe Princes with re- 
ſpect to Poland, it will afford the faireſt comment on 
their motives with reſpe to France. The convention of 
Piinitz was not unknown in France, though the full cx- 

tent 
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tent of the terms and conditions of the treaty was but 
imperfectly underſtood. It was impoſſible then in the 
nature of things, that it could be known, that a concert 
of Princes was formed for the expreſs purpoſe of invading 
the country, of overturning the conſtitution, of re-eſta- 
bliſhing deſpotic authority, and that the minds of the 
people ſhould not be greatly agitated with fears and with 
ſuſpicions. It was next to impoſſible, that a part of theſe 
ſuſpicions ſhould not fall upon the Court, 

The fatal flight of the King, which was during the 
period of tlie very firſt Conſtituent Aſſembly, could not be 
eradicated from the minds of the people, and the impru- 
dent proclamation of Bouille, could not be * — 
without reſentment and apprehenſion. 

The following paper, which has ſince been made pub- 
lic, will ſerve to unveil the combination of our good 
friends and allies, and cannot be read without the utmoſt 
indignation by any friend of liberty and of juſtice. 

Partition Treaty between the Courts in concert, con- 
cluded and ſigned at Pavia, in the month of July, 1791. 

His Majeſty the Emperor will re- take all that Louis 
XIV. conquered in the Auſtrian Netherlands; and unit- 
ing theſe provinces to the ſaid Netherlands, will give them 
to his Serene Highneſs the Elector Palatine, ſo that theſe 
new poſſeſſions, added to the palatinate, may hereafter 
have the name of Auſtraſia. | 

His Majeſty the Emperor will preſerve, for ever, tho 
property and poſſeſſion of Bavaria, to make in future an 
indiviſible maſs with the domains and 3 poſſeſſions 
of the Houſe of Auſtria. 

Her Serene Highneſs the Archducheſs Maria Chriſ- 
tina ſhall be, conjointly with his Serene Highneſs her 

nephew, 
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nephew, the Archduke Charles, put into 2 poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Duchy of Lorraine. 

« Alſace ſhall be reſtored to the Empire; and the Bi- 
ſhop of Straſburgh, as well as the chapter, ſhall recover 
their ancient privileges; and the eccleſiaſtical Sovereign 
of Germany ſhall do the ſame. 

4 Tf the Swiſs cantons conſent and accede to the coali- 
tion, it may be propoſed to them to annex to the Helvetic 
league the biſhopric of Porentrui, the defiles of Franche- 
Compte, and even thoſe of Tyrol, with the neighbour- 
ing bailiwicks, as well as the territory of Verſoy, which 
interſeQs the Pays de Vaud, 

« Should his Majeſty the King of Sardinia ſubſcribe 
to the coalition, la Breſſe, le Pugey, and the Pays de Gex, 
uſurped by France from Savoy, ſhall be reſtored to him. 

« In caſe his Sardinian Majeſty ean make a grand di- 
verſion, he ſhall be ſuffered to take Dauphiny, to belong 
to him for ever, as the neareſt deſcendant of the ancient 
Dauphins. 

„His Majeſty the King of Spain ſhall have Rouſſillon 
and Berne, with the iſland of Corfica ; and he ſhall take 
poſſeſſion of the French part of St. Domingo. 

« Her Majeſty the Empreſs of all the Ruſſias ſhall take 
upon herſelt the invaſion of Poland, and, at the ſame 
time, retain Kaminieck, with that part of Podolia which 
borders on Moldavia. 

«His Majeſty the Emperor ſhall oblige the Porte to 
give up Choczim, as well as the ſmall forts of Servia, 
and thoſe on the river Lurna. 

His Majeſty the King of Pruſſia, by means of the above- 
mentioned invaſion of the Empreſs of all the Ruſſias into 
Poland, ſhall make an acquiſition of Thorn and Dantzic, 
and there unite the Palatinate on the caſt to the confines of 
Sileſia. 
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His Majeſty the King of Pruſſia ſhall, beſides, ac. 
| quire Luſace, and his Serene Highneſs the Elector of 
Saxony ſhall, in exchange, receive the reſt of Poland, and 
occupy the throne as hereditary Sovereign. 

« His Majeſty, the preſent King of Poland, ſhall ab- 
dicatc the throne, on receiving a fuitable annuity. | 
His Royal Highnefs the EleQor of Saxony ſhall give 
his daughter in marriage to his Serene Highneſs, the 
youngeſt ſon of his Royal Highneſs the Grand Duke of 
all the Ruſſias, who will be the father of the hereditary 
Kings of Poland and Lithuania. 


(Signed) « LEOPOLD, 


% Prince NASSAU. 
« Count FLORIDA BLANCA. 
| © BiSCHOFFOWERDER.” 

«« The King of England is ſaid to have acceded to this 
treaty in March, 1792; and Holland to have acceded af- 
terwards, provided the arrangements reſpecting their li- 
mits with his Imperial Majeſty, ſhould be made according 
to the deſire of the Dutch Republic, before the partition. 

« Spain renounced it, when Count d'Aranda came into 
office as Miniſter, giving aſſurances, however, of the 


ſtricteſt neutrality.” 


EFFECTS OF WAR. 


(COME proud unfeeling Pomp—Come Luxury, 
And ye who thoughtleſs frolic in the round 

Of Mirth and Joy, or revel out the night 

Where Diſſipation mads her feſtive ſans! 

A ſcene I will diſcloſe, a piteous ſcene, 


At ſight of which proud Pomp ſhall ſhrink aghaſt ; 
The 
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The tear ſhall ſtart from the chang'd-eye of Mirth, 

And, from the unnerv'd bacchanalian hand, 

The cup ſhall fall,%untaſted, to the ground, 

Behold yon wretched hovel, ance the ſeat 

Of Induſtry and Health, Content and Love : f 
There the poor labourer, from his daily toil | 
Releas'd at eve, enjoy'd his little home. 

With every ſweet endearment, his fond wife ? 
Welcom'd his glad return ; rejoic'd to ſhare 


A father's ſmile, the little prattlers ſtrove 70 
To climb his knee, and play d their gambols round, = 
Thoughtleſs of future ills, each parent ſmil'd, | 


Gaz'd on the pledges of their mutual love 

With heart-felt joy, and thought them wealth enough! 
Bleſt was the cot with innocence and peace. 

Alas ! how chang'd ! each ſmiling joy is fled, 
Fled—to return no more !—while ſickneſs, want, 
Famine, and all the complicated woes, 

That haunt the deſolating ſteps of war, 

With diſmal gloom, o'erſpread the ſadden'd ſcene, 
See on yon wretched bed, which ill excludes 
Rude winter's piercing blaſt, with ſickneſs wan, 
A wife, a mother, lies; oft had ſhe ſpar'd 

The hard-carn'd morſel from her famiſh'd lips, 
To ſave her children from untimely death; 
Long had ſhe ſtruggled with the cruel force 

Of Sickneſs, preying on her tender frame, 

Too carefully conceal'd, leſt ſhe ſhould add 
Another pang t'enereaſe her partner's woes; 

She ſinks at laſt, and feels the icy graſp 

Of Deſolation waſte her feeble frame. 

Reſign'd, ſhe welcomes death, nor heaves a ſigh, 
Save for her huſband's and her children's fate. 
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In vain to ſhield her finking in his arms, 
And ward the dart, a wretched huſband ſtrives !— 
She elaſps his hand, and looks a laſt adieu! 
In ſpeechleſs. agony he ſtands, while death, 
Remorſcleſs, mocks his prayer, and ſtrikes the blow. 
See o'er the clay-cold corpſe he hangs, —defpair 
Rolls in his eye, and anguiſh fills his ſoul ! 
Have we no HOWARD left, Heaven's meſſenger 
To poverty diſtreſt, to pour the balm 

Of comfort on Afliction's wounded heart? 

Put here the ſtores of charity would fail, 

Lo Commerce ſickens, and the tailing hand 

Of Induſtry droops lifeleſs, unemploy'd; 

Dire is the curſe, and wide the ruin ſpreads, 

War ſounds an echoing blaſt, and havoe ſtalks around ! 
Britannia, weeping, mourns her haplcſs ſons, 

But frowns indignant at a nation's wrongs. 

Deſpots delight in war; to them tis ſport, 

A Royal Game their ſubjects lives the ſtake; 

But why will brother againſt brother lift 

The murderous ſtcel, to gratify the pride 

Of one ambitious man, yclep'd a King ? 

If we muſt fight, let freemen fight with ſlaves ; 
Hurl'd from their thrones let deſpots feel the force 
Of Britain's vengeful thunder, nor inſult 

The RIGHTS of NATIONS, and the RIGHTS of MAN. 
Tremble, ye tyrants, for your doom is ſeal'd ! 
Tremble, ye ſiaves, for ye ſhall bite the duſt ; 
Triumphant Freedom, in her blood-ſtain'd veſt, 
Deſpots combin'd, drags at her chariot-wheels, 

And nubly manumits a world enflav'd! 


PHILANTHROPOS. 
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SUBSIDIES. 


HE following is the ſubſtance of the Treaties for Sub- 
ſidies, entered into during the laſt year, between 
«Great Britain and other countries. 

By a treaty with the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, entered 
into on the 1oth of April, 1793, his Serene Highneſs 
engages to keep in readineſs for ſervice, during three 
years, 8600 men, as well infantry as cavalry. The levy 
money for theſe troops is 80 crowns banco for each horſe- 
man, and 30 crowns banco for each foot ſoldier :—The 
ſubſidy is 225,000 crowns banco per annum. "The ex- 
pence of obtaining recruits, for the purpoſe of keeping 
this corps complete, and that of replacing any artillery, 
or other effects, which may be taken by the enemy, will 
be defrayed by this country. The pay of thoſe who may 
be wanting between one ſpring review and the next, is not 
to be retained, but ſhall be allowed, without abatement, 
as if they were complete ; and inſtead of what was for- 
merly paid for recruiting, in the room of one killed, or 
three wounded, it is agreed, that, without diſtinction, each 
man furniſhed ſhall be ſupplied at the rate of 12 crowns 
banco a head. (A crown banco is equal to 48. 9d 3-far- 
things). 

Ly a ſecondary treaty with the Landgrave, dated Au- 
guſt 23, 1793, another corps of 4000 men is taken into 
the Britiſh ſervice, upon the ſame terms. 

By a treaty with the Margrave of Baden, dated Scpt. 
21, 1793, a corps of 754 Eaden troops is taken into 
the Diitith ſervice, upon the ſame terms. 

By a treaty with the Landgrave of Heffe- Darmſtadt, 

dat. d 
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dated October 5, 1793, a corps of 3000 troops is taken 
into the Britiſh pay, upon the ſame terms. 

The treaty with the king of Sardinia, ſigned April 25, 

1793, grants to his Sardinian Majeſty 200, oool. ſterling, 
annually, during the war. 
The treaty with the King of the Two Sicilics covenants, 
that his Sicilian Majeſty ſhall ** unite to the forces of his 
Britannic Majeſty, in order that he may employ them in 
the Mediterranean, either conjunctly, or in concert with 
his own military and naval forces, a body of 6600 land 
troops, as well as four ſhips of the line, four frigates, and 
four ſmall ſhips of war.” The ſubfiſtence and forage of 
the ſaid corps to be ſupplied by this country, as ſoon as it 
ſhall have quitted the dominions of his Sicilian Majeſty. 
His Britannick Majeſty engages to keep a reſpectable fleet 
of ſhips of the line in the Mediterranean, as long as the 
danger of the Two Sicilies, and the operations which they 
ſhall undertake againſt the common enemy, ſhall require 
and his faid Majeſty engages to take ſuch arrangements as 
ſhall be moſt proper for maintaining, either by his own 
forces, or in concert with the other maritime powers en- 
gaged in this war, a decided ſuperiority in that ſea, and to 
provide by this means, for the ſecurity of the Sicilian.do- 
minions.” | 

There are likewiſe treaties entered into with the Em- 
peror of Germany, the Empreſs of Ruſſia, the King 
of Pruſſia, the King of Spain, and the Queen of Portugal, 
each of which declarcs our being engaged in onc Common 
Cauſe and End, with theſe Deſpots ! ! ! 
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FATHER OF CORRUPTION. 


SIR Robert Walpole has been called the FATHER OF 
CORRUPTION ; he was ſo in reality, and the art 
was then only in its infancy. 

Sir Robert bribed Members of Parliament, and had 
yenal writers in his pay— | 

But Sir Robert Walpole never thought of adopting the 
odious practices of the old French Government, and of 
maintaining an army of Spies and Informer s. 

He did not think it neceſſary to corrupt the country 
newſpapers. | 

He did not * vindicti ve proſecutions for idle 
words. 

He never betrayed his friends or perſecuted men when 
in office, for propagating. his own ſentiments, before he 
came into office. | 

He never attempted to court popularity by profeſſing 
himſelf a friend to Parliamentary Reform, but always 
openly oppoſed it. 

He was not an invidious enemy to the 1 of the 
preſs, by reſtraining it under the pretence of advantage to 
the revenue — 

Nor, with all his faults, did he precipitate his country 
into ruinous wars for his own emolument, or enter into 
expenſive armaments, or mock preparations, for the pur- 
poſe of patronage and deception. 

Many people have thought Sir Robert Walpole was a 
rogue ; but we never heard he had thoſe worſt character- 


iſtics of roguery imputed to him, 
HYPOCRISY—APOSTACY and CRUELTY. 


L 16 J 
ON GOVERNMENTS. 


11 THAT Government cannot be long eſteemed which 

is ſupported by ſeverity. In proportion as the 

«« people are oppreſſed, in that proportion will they be 

« diſcontented, and ſooner or later, will that government 

*« feel the irritated vengeance of the injured inhabitants!“ 

Such were the obſervations made by Mr. Pitt during a 
late debate, when reprobating the tyrannical proceedings 
of the French rulers ; and we confeſs, that although we 
are not in the conſtant habit of panegyrizing the miniſter's 
ſentiments, we do moſt cordially join with him on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, and earneſtly hope that his excellent obſer- 
vations may be attended to not only in France, but in other 
countries : if there are in any country under heaven, ſtateſ- 
men, who have arrived at ſuch an almoſt unparelleled pitch 
of impudence and infamy, as ſeverely and unrelentingly to 

peſecute virtuous men, merely for propagating opinions 
which thoſe very ſtateſmen were friends to before they 
came into office, let all ſuch perſecuting hypocrites and 
apoſtates read Mr. Pitt's obſcrvations, and—Tz6MBLE ! 
CXERMD 7 
Mr, Editor, - 

As many perions have been ſtruck with the atrccity of Mr. P—'s 
af-rtion : that the King has a right to intr duce forei zu troops 
in © this iſland, with ut the conſent of Parliament,” and have 
een ready to :uppoſe he had no »uthority tor it; I beg leave, 
through youre ork. to lay th» followmg extract, ficm the Jour- 


na:s of the liouſe of Commons, beture the Public, toc his juſt.fi- 
ct ion. 


« AS it is atheiſm and blaſphemy in a creature to diſpute 
what the Deity can do, ſo it is preſumption and ſeditian in a 
[ubje to diſpute what a King may do in the height of his 
pou er. | 

God Chriſtians will be content with God's will reveal- 
ed in his word, and Good Subjects will reſt on the King“ 
Fill, revealed in his law.” --King James's Speech to his Par- 
liument. 
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We make no apology for laying before our numerous 
readers the following Speech of CHARLES Tu- 
NER, Ef; Member of Parliament for the city of 
York, to the Elefors of Weſtminſter, from the 
Huſtings, in Weſtminſter Hall, on Thurſday the 
6th of April, 1783. 


] Feel a fatisfa&ion in addreſſing ſo numerous and reſpec- 
table a body of my countrymen, that cannot animate 
a ſlaviſn mind. I have ever oppoſed the torrent of cor- 
ruption, and the inroads of arbitrary power; and though 
I have been unſucceſsful, yet, with your aſſiſtance, I will 
fight and conquer. Corruption and tyranny can never 
ſtand againſt the virtuous efforts of a free people : be firm, 
be reſolute and unanimous ; aſſert your birth-right. Au- 
nual parliaments, and an equal repreſentation, are privi- 
leges inherent-in the conſtitution ; but if you do not think 
yourſelves free with obtaining that object, you have a right 
to inſt on what government you pleaſe. Laws were made 
for the govern2d, not the governors ; and all government 

origin; tes 
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originates with the people. If you ehuſe to be ſlaves, you 
may ſubmit to an unlimited monarchy, or an oppreſſive 
ariſtocracy ; if you wiſh to be free, you have a right to in- 
faſt on a democracy, or you have à right to form a republic. 
Don't tell me of the power of parliament, or the power of 
the crown ; all power originatcs with yourſelves, and if the 
Crown or the parliament abuſe that power you have inveſt- 
ed them with, you have a right to reafſume it: you are the 
lords of the creation, not the ſlaves of power : you are our 
maſters, and we are only your ſervants, delegated and em- 
ployed by you to do your buſineſs; and till you pay your ſer- 
vants, as was anciently the cuſtom,they will never act to your 
advantage; if you do not pay them, the Crown will, and 
then they become the ſervants of the Crown, and no longer 
the ſervants of the people. An honeſt man can have no in- 
tereſt but that of his country in coming to parliament: 
and if he.ſacrifices his eaſe and retirement to the duty of a 
ſenator, his expences at leaſt ought to be reimburſed by his 
country. You now pay your Members with a vengeance 
for enſlaving you and picking your pockets ; but if you 
would once pay them yourſelves, you would no longer com- 
plain of oppreſſion. Act with ſpirit and reſolution : infiſt 
upon your privileges, and I will meet you at RUNNY 
MEAD. I love the poor, I divide my fortune with them, 
and I will die with them ; the poor man's labour is the 
rich man's wealth ; and without your toil, a kingdom 
would be worth nothing. While I am free, you never ſhall 
be ſlaves. 


— 


Advertiſement to the Sui uiſſi Multitude. 


England, Scotland, IN conſequence of the many, un- 
Ireland, and Wales, precedented, and numerous im- 


eee priſonments, or exceſſive bail : ſuc- 


TY 

ceeding trials; ſometimes convictions, and cruel ſentences 
for thinking, ſpeaking, writing, or dreaming, ſuppoſed; 
or interpreted ſedition ; inventing or publiſhing fables, or 
playing (by defire) on a barrel organ, thereby fomenting 
divers alarming, well known plots, and dangerous inſur- 
regions, &c. &c, 4 | 

THIS IS TO GIVE NOTICE, that the ſwine, in 
general, who wiſh to quit theſe realms, may inform the At- 
torney General of theit intentions, without paying poſtage, 
and will be conveyed to NORTH AMERICA at free 
coſt ; their numbers not to exceed eight million ſouls. The 
Heſſian breed, and other property, vaſſals, ſtock, and cat- 
tle, born principally to enrich the high contracting propric- 
tors of the travelling ſhambles; are riot to emigrate with 
the more ſpirited and majeſtic herd of national ſwine. 


N. B. The Spaniſh Inquiſitlon is in want of a chief, and 
will give a larger ſalary than judge Aſhurſt receives. 


The SOCIETY of 
UNITED IRISHMEN of DUBLIN, 


TO THE | 
PEOPLE of IRELAND: 2 


Pezple of Ireland, | . 

VM E now ſubmit to your conſideration, a plan for your 
equal repreſentation in the Houſe of Conimons. In 
framing it, we have diſregarded the many over-charged 
accuſations, which we hear daily made by the prejudieed 
and the corrupt, againſt the people, their independence, 
integrity, and underſtanding. We are, ourſelves but 4 
| poriton 
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portion of the people: and that appellation, we feel, confers 
more real honour and importance, than can, in theſe times, 
be derived from places, penfions, or titles. As little have 
we conſulted the ſentiments of Adminiſtration or of Oppo- 
fition. We have attentively obſerved them both, and, 
whatever we may hope of ſome, members of the latter, we 
firmly believe, that both thoſe parties are equally averſe 
to the meaſure of adequate Reform. If we had no 
other reaſon for that opinion, the plan laid before Parlia- 
ment, in the laſt ſeſſion, under the auſpices of Oppoſition, 
might convinee us of the melancholy truth. Thus cir- 
cumfſtanced then, diſtruſting all parties, we hold it the 
right and the duty of every man in the nation, to examine, 
deliberate, and decide for himſelf on that important mea- 
ſure. As @ portion of the people (for in no other capacity, 
we again repeat it, do we preſume to addreſs you) we ſug- 
geſt to you our ideas, by which we would provide to 
preſerve the popular part of the legiſlature, uninfluenced 
by, and independent of, the other two parts, and to effec- 
tuate that eſſential principle of juſtice and of our conftitu- 
tion, that every man has the right of voting, through the 
medium of his repreſentative, for the law by which he is 
bound: that ſacred principle for which America fought, 
ard by which Ircland was emancipated from Britiſh ſu- 
premacy! If our ideas are right, which we feel an ho- 
neſt con viction they are, adopt them; if wrong, diſcuſſion 
will detect their errors, and we, at leaft, ſhall, be always 
found ready to profit by, and conform ourſelves to, the ſcn- 
timents of the people. 

Our preſent ſtate of repreſentation i is N with be- 
ing unequal, unjuſt, and by no means calculated to ex- 
preſs. vur deliberate will, on any ſubject of general im- 
portancc. We have endeavourcd to point out the reme- 
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Nies of thoſe evils, by a more equal diftribution of politi- 
cal power and liberty; by doing juftice ; and by anxiouſly 
providing, that your deliberate will ſhall be, at all times, 
accurately expreſſed in your own branch of the legiſlature. 
If theſe are not the principles of good government, we 
have yet to learn from the placemen and penſioners that 
flirt about the caſtle, in what the ſcience of politics can 
conſiſt, But we know they are, and we are bold to ſay, 
that the more a government carries theſe principles into 
effect, the nearer it approaches to perfection. 

We believe it will be faid that our plan, however juſt, 
is impraQicable in the preſent ſtate of this country. If 
any part of that impracticability ſhould be ſuppoſed to 
_ reſult from the intereſted reſiſtance of borough proprietors, 
although we never will conſent to compromiſe the Public 
Right, yet we, for our parts, might not heſitate to pur- 
chaſe the Public Peace, by an adequate eompenſation. 
At all events, it reſts with you, Countrymen, not with 
us, to remove the objection. If you do not wiſh the ac- 
compliſhment of ſuch a reform, it will not take place : 
if you do, we cannot believe that Ireland is yet ſunk to that 

ſtate of miſ-government, in which it may be truly ſaid, 
chat although the great body of the people ſeriouſly feel 
che juſtice of a meaſure, and are ſeriouſly determined on 
its attainment, it is nevertheleſs impracticable. 
To you, among our countrymen, for whoſe welfare we 
have peculiarly laboured from the firſt moment of our 
inſtitution, and the contemplation of whoſe proſperity 
will more than compenſate us for the ſufferings ws may 
have endured, for the calumnies with which we are aſ- 
perſcd, and for thoſe which the publication of this unpa- 
latable plan will call down upon us; To you, the poorer 
claſſes of the community, we now addreſs ourſelves, We 
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are told you are ignorant ; we wiſh you to enjoy Liberty, 
without which no people was ever enlightened ; we are 
told you are uneducated and immoral ; we wiſh you to be 
educated, and your morality improved, by the moſt rapid 
of all inſtructors a good government. Do you find 
yourſelves ſunk in poverty and wretchedneſs? Are you 
loaded with burdens, you are but little able to bear? Do 
you feel many grievances, which it would be tedious, and 
might be «unſafe to mention? Believe us, they can all be 
redreſſed by ſuch a reform as will give you your juſt pro- 
portion of influence in the legiſlature, and by such A 
MEASURE ONLY. To that therefore we wiſh to rivet all 
your attention. Let thoſe men who wrangle about pre- 
ſerving or acquiring power, catch at popularity by their 
petty regulations to check the progreſs of theſe growing 
evils; do you deliberate, in the retirement of your own 
hearts, upon their only adequate remedy. Defiſt, we en- 
treat you, from thoſe diſturbances which are a diſgrace tv 
your country and an injury to yourſelves, which impair your 
own ſtrength, and impede your own = Examine, 
peaceably and attentively, the plan of reform we now ſab- 
mit to you. Conſider, Does it propoſe to do you juſtice ? 
Does it propoſe to give you ſufficient protection? For 
we have no fears, that the rich will have juſtice done 
to them, and will be always ſufficiently protected. Hang 
this plan up in your cabbins ; think on it over and over 
again; do not throw it by in deſpair, as being impoſſible 
to be carried jnto effect ; for nothing, we hope, is impoſsible 
that is juſt, 8 
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TREE of LIBERTY. 


To the Editor of POLITICS for the PEOPLE. 


Mr. EpiTOR,. 

So much has of late been ſaid about the Tree of Liberty, which 
a neighbouring nation is endeavouring to cultivate with ſuch 
ardour, that it is hoped the following botanical deſcription of 
it will not be unacceptable to your readers; and particularly 
as it has been entirely unnoticed by the cele'rated Swediſh 


botaniſt Linnæus. 
I am, &c. 


A POLITICAL GARDENER, 


HIS plant belongs to the claſs Polyandria and order 

Polygnia; it is an ever-green, and poſſeſſes the pecu- 
liar advantage of growing in any ſoil or climate capable of 
ſupporting inhabitants, provided it be properly cultivated 
and kept clear of caterpillars and other inſects which love to 
feed upon it, and which will deftroy it in the moſt luxuriant 
ſoil, if they be not carefully ſwept away. It has been 
found flouriſhing among ſeveral rude nations : but it is only 
lately that c:v:/;zed people have thought of cultivating it. 
Botaniſts have diſputed whether it was indigenous in this 
iſland ; ſome have denied it, but I am inclined to think 
that it did formerly grow here in a luxuriant manner; for, 
in the days of Alfred, we read of the whole nation repoſing 
under its branches. Subſequent monarchs, however, or- 
dercd it to be cut down and burnt, and inflicted the ſe- 
vereſt penalties on any who attempted to cultivate it ; and 
ſo ſtrictly were their orders obſerved, that ſcarce a ſingle 
plant was left in the whole iſland. 

About the year 1688, ſome few plants were diſcovered 
on the barren Cambrian mountains which had eſcaped 
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the general order of deſtruction ; theſe attracted the at- 
tention of the people, and even intereſted the legiſlature ſo 
much that they paſſed ſeveral wiſe ard ſalutary laws to 
enforce their cultivation; and declared, that if this was 
neglected, famine, or ſome worſe calamity would befal 
the nation. Under theſe wiſe regulations, the Tree of 
Liberty flouriſhed exceedingly for ſome time, and the in- 
habitants of this favoured jfle grew fat upon its fruit, and 
repoſed under the ſhade of its branches, envied by all their 
European neighbours, who had not a fingle plant of this 
tree among them. In time, however, the people, ſecing 
it flouriſh in this manner, imagined that it would do fo 
without cultivation ; and, being naturally indolent, they 

neglected it fo much, that it ſoon began every where to 
be infeſted by caterpillars, which cauſed ſo great a devaſ- 
tation, that there are fcarcely any plants left in the iſland, 
and thoſe few are ſo ſickly, that it is to be fearcd, without 
diligent exertion, they will not recover. 

When the culture of this tree was prohibited here, as 
I before noticed, numbers who had eaten of its delicious 
fruit, took plants over with them to America, thinking 
they could there cultivate it in their gardens without mo- 
leſtation—nor were they miſtaken; for they not only 
found themſelves at liberty to plant as many as they pleaſed, 
but were likewiſe agreeably ſurpriſed to find the ſoil fo 
peculiarly favourable to the young plants, that they ſent 
out immediately the moſt luxuriant branches, and pro- 
duced plenty of fruit. In ſhort, there was nothing to 
impede the growth of thoſe trees, excepting a few plants 
of the Monandria claſs, which had been planted among 
them by ſome of thoſe who went over from this iſland ; 
and, as the aſh tree is deſtructive of vegetables which grow 
under it, and the Ugas, or Poiſon Tree, in the ifland of 
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Java, will not ſuffer any animal or vegetable to exiſt with. 
in ſome miles of it, ſo plants of the Monandria claſs are 
exceedingly unfavourable to the Tree of Liberty, con- 
tinually making encroachments on it with their enor+ 
mous branches; and though in England this tree formerly 
gouriſhed, it was owing to the branches of the Monandria 
plants being kept conſtantly lopped. Some years ago an 
attempt was made to extirpate this tree from America ; 
and this was to have been done by the increaſed cultiva- 
tion of the Monandria plants; for which purpaſe a num- 
ber of Britiſh gardeners were ſent over with pruning 
knives, &c. and ſome Heſſian and Hanoverian gardeners 
were hired to aſſiſt them, it being thought that they were 
more expert in the cultivation of the Monandria plants. The 
inhabitants, however, had experienced the good effects of 
the fruit, and ſooner than ſuffer the tree to be extirpated, 
were determined to lay down their lives ;—they made a 
glorious ſtruggle ; and having invoked and obtained the 
aſſiſtance of the French, were at laſt enabled to ſend thoſe 
foreign gardeners home; and, in order, in future, to ſe- 
cure to themſelves the full enjoyment of this fruit, they 
were determined to deſtroy every plant of the Monandria 
claſs, which they effectually did; and, fince that time, the 
Tree of Liberty has flouriſhed among them in a manner 
þefore unknown, and really aſtoniſhing. The French, 
who went over to aſſiſt the Americans, taſted there the 
fruit of this tree, which they found very delicious ; and, 
as it was totally unknown in their own country, they de- 
termined to carry back with them a few plants, which 
took root; and, notwithſtanding the obſtruction they met 
with from the great number of the Monandria claſs, have 
gained ſuch ſtrength as, in their turn, to extirpate from. 
among them the whole of the--claſs Monandria. There 
are 
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are ſtill, indeed, many weeds of this claſs growing round 
them, which threaten to encroach upon, and choak up the 
Trees of Liberty ; but it is probable, that the inhabi. 
tants will ſoon be able to cradicate and clear their ſoil 
from every root of them. 

Before I conclude, it may be expected that I ſhould ſay 
ſomething concerning the nature and effects of the fruit 
of this tree. When eaten in proper quantity, it wonder- 
fully exhilarates the ſpirits, and enables thoſe who eat it 
to bear the ſevereſt farigue or pain without ſinking, and 
to undergo any labour, or to complete almoſt any under- 
taking. It is particularly favourable to the culture of 
the arts and ſciences, enlivening the wit and genius, like 
the juice of the grape or poppy, though the ſpirits it gives 
are not of that turbulent kind, but ſerene, ſteady, and 
laſting, and not followed with that langour which is the 
conſequence of a free uſe of thoſe juiczs ; it poſſeſſes, how- 
ever, one property in common with them, viz. that thoſe 
who have been for ſome time accuſtomed to it, when dc- 
prived of it are exceedingly languid, melancholy, and de- 
jected, which effects vaniſh on again eating it. 

If this account ſhould be favourably received, it is pro- 
bable that I may ſoon ſend you a deſcription of ſeveral 
plants which are favourable er inimical to the growth of 
this tree, with obſervations on the beſt methods of culti- 
vating them. | 


FO THE KING. 
SIR, 


"HE infamy of your miniſters becomes every day more 
and more notorious. Scarce an hour paſſes without 

bringing to light ſome new crime pr miſdemeanor, of 
| which 
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which they have been guilty. To fill the higheſt meaſure 
of iniquity, they want nothing but to have their arm red 

with murder, and without the intervention of inferior a- 
gents to be drenched in the blood of the people. This is 
the point, at which they aim; for it is neceſſary to the ſe- 
curity of their crimes. Their heads depend upon the 
doubtful ifſue of an unjuſt war. Thus to ſave themſelves 
they riſk the ſtability of your throne. I fear they will 
prove too ſuccefgful in their dark and treaſonable ſcheme. 
If the defires of the people be not ſoon gratified, by a re- 
formation of parliament and the diſmiſſion of the preſent _ 
miniſtry, they will be driven to deſpair and madneſs. 
Seeing their liberties and properties endangered by the cor- 
ruption-and-treachery of thoſe, to whom their authority is 
delegated, they will be apt to exerciſe, what God and na- 
ture have given them, the right of puniſhing unfaithful 
ſervants, and ſubſtituting others in their place. 

What will become of your Majeſty in this dreadful 
ſhock? I tremble to think of the conſequences, when the 
people are ranged on one fide, and you and your miniſters 
on the other. It is not every one that will diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the maſter and the ſervant in ſuch rencounters. 
Kings, to be ſure, are privileged, and may do many deeds 
unpuniſhed which would bring certain deſtruction on the 
heads of ordjnary mortals. Were I entruſted with the 
affairs of a ſociety, and were I to manage them by the 
hand of thieves, robbers, and murderers, I ſhould be con- 
ſidered as little better than my agents. But kings can do 
no wrong. That is the maxim by which you expect 
your actions are to be tried. It would be a very good one, 
at leaſt very convenient, did not the generality of men 
find it too hard of digeſtion, and think the mention of it 
an affront upon their underſtanding, which can allow it 
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o be no more applicable to a temporal than to a ſpiritual 
prince. The infallibility of the Pope has been long ex- 
ploded in this iſland. The minds of men are of a very 
encroaching nature; no ſooner have they overturned the 
main pillar of church-craft, but they endeavour to un- 
hinge the corner-ſtone of king-craft. By ſome fatality, 
the people of this land, like thoſe in a neighbouring coun- 
try, have very little faith in the infallibility of kings. 

But, though they do not deify them, yet have they ſtill 
a little reverence for the name ; but it is a ſure fign that 
a prince has loſt the brighteſt jewel in his crown, the affec- 
tions of his people, when papers freely canvaſſing his con- 
duct are bought with avidity, and read with pleaſure. 
The very ſound of majeſty covers a multitude of fins. 
When that veil begins once to be penetrated by the pro- 
fane eyes of the vulgar, it is time to ſtcer a new courle ; 
tempus dare vele retrorſum: the character of the prince is 
as little ſacred as the mvſteries of ſtate. Writers will, 
like Sir Thomas Hales in Charles's days, expoſe with as 
much freedom as impunity, the nakedneſs of the ſovercign, 
and receive the thanks and applauſes of an pproving peo- 
plc. | 

A king of England is the moſt inexcuſable of men, if 
he remains long unpopular ; becauſe, in ſpite of all the 
arts uſed by the ſycophants in power, the voice of the 
nation ſoon becomes clear and ſtrong, and drowns the 
noiſy clamours of an intereſted faction: and a king whe 
does not liſten to its perſuaſions, and thus regain its con- 
fidence, is unworthy of his crown ; indeed he is, in the 
eye of reaſon, fallen from his regal dignity ; as the majo- 
rity, from whom alone he can derive legal authority, pro- 
Nounce in their hearts the ſentence of his depoſition. 
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It is in vain that he pretends to conſult their intereſt by 
oppoſing their inclinations, and ſubſtituting his own will 
for their expreſs and declared opinion. In the multitude 
of counſellors is wiſdom and ſafety. The danger of ſuch 
a ſtep can be equalled only by its preſumption. For what 
can be a greater mockery of common ſenſe, than'to make 
the decrees of millions reverſible by the caprice of a dow... 
man ? 

But why do I urge this point ? Surely none but your 
Majeſty's and the kingdom's enemies, to whom you will 
not liſten, can adviſe you to ſet your face againſt your peo- 
ple, by refuſing a reformation in parliament. 

It is well worth your obſcrvation, that no ſingle atom 
of the prerogative is neceſſarily entailed upon the crown. 
The whole power known under that name, was cither 
granted or tolerated by the people for their own good. 
1 herefore, when any part of it no longer anſwers that 
end, they have a right to reſume it into their own hands. 
They have often ſtripped their ſovereigns of the whole, 
much more may they ſtrip them of a part. Will it then 
be improper for you to conſider, whether the people may 
not, by an obſtinate refuſal of that point, be tempted to 
retrench the prerogative? Unreaſonable oppoſition to 
their juſt demands has frequently been attended with ſuch 
conſequences. The more tenacions the crown has been 
of any obnoxious power, the more it has loſt ; and the 
events in a neighbouring nation teach us, that the people 
have ſeldom ſtopped ſhort upon gaining the original object 
of their quarrel : they have ſometimes proceeded ſo far in 
their reformation, as to leave the crown naked and de- 
tenecleſs, nay, wholly to deſtroy it. 

Who knows but they may reaſſume this priv * ? Now 
that parliaments are ſeptennial, which is nearly the ſame 
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as if they were perpetual, this ſtep is as neceſſary as it ſeems 
legal and conſtitutional. All members of parliament being 
deputies or commiſſioners, their conſtituents have a right 
to annul their commiſſion, whenever they pleaſe, and to 
appoint others in their ſtead, under ſuch circumſtances as 
they may think proper. The conſtitution cannot ſurely 
have placed the public in general upon a worſe footing in 
this reſpe& than private individuals. In my domeſtic eco- 
nomy I am authoriſed, both by natural and poſitive law, 
to diſcharge an unworthy ſervant: who will have the 
effrontery to aſſert, that the nation is not entitled to a like 
right ? It has, I own, been little exerciſed ; and the reaſori 
is, that parliaments being originally temporary; and of very 
ſhort duration; there was no occafion, or indeed poſſibility; 
of putting it in practice. But as no cuſtom, no preſcrip- 
tion, can juſtify illegal acts, ſo no diſuſe can annul the natural 
charter, the birth-right of a nation. The claim of the 
Engliſh-to recal deputies and change the form of their go- 
vernment If they think proper, is as valid as if every page 
of the journals of the lower houſe bore witneſs to its continu- 
al exerciſe. Whether they will chuſe to revive this long 
dormant claim at the preſent juncture, cannot be very 
problematical, if your Majeſty does not prevent it by a 
parliamentary reformation. Since they have once adopted 
the mode of petitioning, they will wait to ſee what redreſs 
it will procure them. Should they be diſappointed, they 
muſt ſtrike into this path, which I have pointed out. Had, 
they done it at firſt, they would have perhaps diſeovered 
more reverence for the conſtitution; and diſplayed more 
wiſdom than is obſervable in their preſent conduct. 


A FREEHOLDER. 
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75 the Editor of POLITICS for the PEOPLE: 


Mr. Editor, 


The following political fragment, publiſhed in the year 1770, bas 
attracted my attention, and as the objects it complains of have 
been growing rapidly worſe, inſtead of better, 1 could with 
you to give it a place in your work, intitled Politics for 
the People,” that the publ.c may be convinced of the neceſſity 
of taking ſome more deciſi ve ſteps, than merely complaining or 


petitioning. 
St. James's, March 25, 1794+ | 3 


EVER thing in this country wears the aſpect of an 
Ariftocracy, that worſt and moſt deteſtable kind of 

tyranny. The riot act, the game act, the marriage at; 
have a direct tendency to it: nay, the very road acł, in 
the partial and peremptory manner it ĩs conducted and — | 
cuted, ſquints the ſame way; for almoſt the whole width of 
the public roads is devoted to the accommodation of the 
| great, who, whiſk through them in their giddy carriages, 
leaving only a ſcanty unguarded foot path to the people, 
that is to ſay, the mob ; who indeed may as well be cruſh- 
ed to death under their inſolent wheels, as ſhot, like wild 
beaſts, by Gilham and his blood-thirſty Markſmen of the 

North. | | g 

The Nobles have not only engroſſed almoſt all the land 
property of the kingdom, but fa:oufly uſurped the eonduct 
and direQion of its government. Of courſe, the whole 
tide of power and royal courteſy ſets their own way, with 
out the leaſt ebb, or even a remiſſion. Hence none but 
uch as enjoy the luck of being their relations or neceſſary 
tools, have a chance to be any thing worth being, either 
in church, ſtate, army, navy, or any of the numerous 
public offices that have good falarics, or better perquilites 
annexed 
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annexed to them.— All, all are conſecrated gifts, predeſti- 
tated to thoſe honourable elect, who are thus fated from the 
womb to the poſſeſſion of a preſent heaven the only one 
they aſpire to enjoy. 

But is not the privilege of complaining ſome comfort 
and have the Great not left to the Little, that is to ſay, the 
Commons, this one confolation however? I anſwer, no.— 
For theſe may neither utter nor write tiieir wrongs, but at 
the hazard of pillory or extraordinary fines and impriſon- 
ments, preceded by the ordinary torture of informations, 
attachments, and interrogatories, which leave not the leaſt 
loop-hole for the guilty, nor hardly for the innocent, to 
eſcape : and, what is almoſt as cruel, all theſe puniſh- 
ments are in the hands of a perſon, whoſe heatt apparent y 
chuekles in the infliction and diffuſion of them. 

In ſhort, a people in this forlorn wretched ſtate, without any 
friend at court, or in the Upper or iti the Lower Houſe (even 
that Houſe where their own fooliſh bauble is fot form ſake 
extended on a table) have nothing elfe to do but voluntarily 
fling their bodies upon the ſtreets, to make a pavement for 
the curricles of their maſters 3 yet more acceptable than 
the preſent one of Scotch pebbles ; or what perhaps would 
be a wiſer courſe, as it might reverſe their ſituations, ſtrike 
off, without the leaſt ceremony— — — Cztera deſunt. 


LUCIUS JUNIUSE. 
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MR. GERRA LD. 


Having, in different numbers of this work, given 
various addreſſes to Meſſrs. Muir, &c. we think 
it our duty to give a place to the following Letters 
of Condolance, which have been tranſmitted to 
the above Patriot. 


FROM EDINBURGH. 


Friend and Fellow Citizen, | | 
HE Societies of the Friends of the People in Edin- 
bdurgh, having lately offered their tribute of gratitude 
to Citizens Skirving and Margarott, beg leave to addreſs 
you, whom they conſider as equally dear, and equally va- 
luable. : 
Unavailing as our expreſſions of regard unfortunately 
are, we deem ourſelves bound to return you our thanks 
for 


e 
for that attention and zeal for the cauſe of the people, 
which you have unceafingly manifeſted, and for afferting 
which you have ſo lately fallen a victim. 

We thank you for your noble and unſhaken behaviour 
on your late trial, and for the honour which, on that day, 
you reflected on our cauſe. In particular we thank you 
for your tirm and manly defence of the great principles 
of juſtice, of Univerfal Suffrage, of Annual Parliaments, 
and of Reſiſtance againſt Oppreſſion, ſentiments in which 
we he>rti.y co:ncide with you. 

W. dvenold you at. the ſame time with a mixture of 
en” 3nd regret, Great is the taſk which you are called 
to perform, and v hope and truſt that great will be your 
re”. d. Of this be affured, that death alone will blot 
from our minds the recolleQion of what you have ſuffer- 
ed for our ſakes. Our children ſhall be taught to liſp out 
your name as the martyr of Freedom—our youth ſhall 
be animated by ſo glorious an example. And when (an 
event we hope not far diſtant) the united voice of your 
admiring countrymen ſhall recal you to vour native ſhore, 
your name ſhall be inſcribed in that rull which contains 
that of Algernon Sydney, who, like you, braved the ſhock 
of deſpotiſm in aſſerting the rights of the people, and 
whoſe memory will hve for ever in the hearts of Britons. 

Signed, by order of the Seneral Committee, 


JAMES CARMICHALL. 
Edinburgh, Mar. 18, | | 
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FROM LEEDS. 


Reſpected Friend and Fellow Citizen, 
IF, for your public conduct, there be any conſolation 
in having the approbation of the Friends of Freedom, we, 
| the 
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the Leeds Conftitutional Society, declare, that your con- 
duct has been well -pleafing in our eyes; and we give you 
our hearty and unfeigned thanks for it; and we hope to 
ſee the day when you, and our other ſuffering friends, 
ſhall receive the reward juſtly due to the ſupporters of 
Juſtice and Truth—when your enemies and our enemies 
ſhall come to naught, and receive that reward which is due 
to their manifold crimes and oppreſſions. 

In looking at our preſent ſtate, and in expeRation of a 
worſe inſtead of a better, we are obliged to envy your ſitu- 
ation; for while you will be at peace, (though in an in- 
hoſpitable land) we ſhall have to undergo the rage and 
tyranny of the Poſſeſſors of Power, when we muſt be 
oþliged to acknowledge the truth of the words of Solomon, 
in praiſing the dead more than the living | 

The glorious cauſe of Freedom has ever been oppoſed 
by the vile Satellites of Tyrants, and you are not the firſt 
who have fallen a martyr in the great and good cauſe— 
a cauſe which the wicked and abominable, corrupt, 
croaking placemen and penſioners, and court-ſycophants, 
with at this day to ſmother. 

Worthy Citizen, we will think of your patriotiſm (not- 
withſtanding Corruption's croaking) with admiration. 
We will pray to the God of the immortal Joſhua, that he 
would comfort you in the midſt of all your diſtreſſes, and 
that he would ever attend you; that your voyage to the 
inhoſpitable climate may be pleaſant, and that when he 
ſhall releaſe you from the 2 of this preſent evil 
world, he would 


Lead you, raptur'd, to your radiant home; 
“ Where all the myriads of the ranſom'd throng 
* Shall hail you welcome to the Mount of Bliſs.” 
Leeds, March 24, 1794. 
FROM 
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FROM SHEFFIELD. 


Friend, 
HE whoſe patriotiſm ſhall immortalize his name, 


whoſe virtues ſhall embalm his memory, and whoſe ac- 
tions, brightening through the circles of advancing ages, 
ſhall illuminate the lateſt poſterity, —is not the man 
whom we pity and condole, — but whom we efteem, ad- 
mire, and revere. Impreſſed with the moſt cordial ſen- 
timents, the Friends of Peace and Freedom in Sheffield, 
congratulate you upon your late glorious exertions in the 
cauſe of injured humanity : we even congratulate you 
upon that unjuſt and cruel ſentence, wherewith your tyrants 
have crowned and rewarded your teſtimony of the truth, 
and thereby ſtamped with eternal infamy their own names 
names which poſterity ſhall never pronounce without 
execrations. Hard and heavy as the fate of that devoted 
victim may appear, whom Scottiſh mercy dooms to drag 
the load of exiſtence, rendered intolerable by the agonies 
of ſlavery, in a foreign and a ſavage land; cruel as his 
lot may be, who, in the bright meridian of life, when the 
+ briſk blood of genius throbs in every pulſe and courſes 
through his veins, and warm philanthropy expands his 
- generous ſoul, yet who, like you, is torn a living rib from 
the bleeding fide of his country, and hurled from the 


ſphere of ſocial bliſs, amongſt blaſpheming felons and 


- wretched outlaws ; but when ſuch is the reward of virtue, 
who would not triumph thus to ſuffer for Virtue's ſake ? 
Who would not think the bleſſings of unborn millions 
cheaply purchaſed by ſuch a ſacrifice ? b 
Illuftrious viaim ! willing exile! how ſhall we part? 
We muſt ſubmit—But oh! leave, leave thy mantle be- 
hind 
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hind as an ineftimable legacy to thoſe who may dare to 
tread in thy footſteps, which ſhall never be effaced from 
the ſoil of Britain. 

Go then, Martyr of Truth ! armed with conſcious in- 
nocence, fortified with invincible patience ; go, thou haſt 
done thy duty—it is not in man to do more, and he that 
does leſs is criminal. Farewel. 

Signed, by order of the Committee of the Sheffield 
Conſtitutional Society, 
| W. BROQMHEAD, Sec. 
Sheffield Mar. 24, 1794- 
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AMERICAN SENTIMENTS. 


Very different aſſertions having been made with reſpect to the 
opinions held by the people of America, on the ſubject of the 
preſent conteit between France and the Combined Powers of 


Europe, the fellowing Extra& is given from a Philadelphia 
Paper of the zoth of — laſt. 


E Friends of Freedom wait with anxious expecta- 
tion and ſolicitude to hear from their brethren of 
France; they feel deeply intereſted in their proſperity and 
happineſs ; having themſelves experienced the devaſtation 
and cruelty of Tyrants, they cannot but ſympathife with 
thoſe who are expoſed to their barbarities, while ſtruggling 
in the defence of Liberty and Independence. 

The cauſe of France is the moſt glorious and philan- 
thropic, in which a nation of freemen can engage; it is 
no leſs than reſtoring man to that original ſtate of dignity 
and reſpectability in which the Author of his exiſtence at 
firſt placed him. Notwithſtanding the ſubtle arts of deſ- 
pots, like thoſe of Satan of old, may for a ſeaſon deceive 
| oy ho 
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the nations, yet the period is proudly advancing, when 
the Guardian Angel of Freedom ſhall deſcend, and place 
the «* flaming ſword which turneth every way,” to ſecurę 
from danger the Tree of Liberty. | 


THE NEW VICAR OF BRAY; 
on, 
WHA WANTS ME ? 
(This Song may be read either in Scotch or English.) 


NCE more, my friends, in blithſome note, 

My loyal lays I'll fing, 

Still ready at a call to vote 
For Miniſter and King; 
Be who will King, who will Premier, 
"Tis a ane to me, 

For ſtill my conſtant cry they'll hear, 
Sirs, wha wants me? 


When London correſponding Folks 
Set up the Rights of Man, 
My anger glow'd like red-hot cawks 4, 
Againſt the deſp'rate plan. 
For help then, trembling P—t apply'd, 
Leſt hanged he ſhould be, 
And I ſtepp'd forth, and boldly cried, 
Sirs, wha wants me? 


+ ASg:ch word, fgnifying red-hot cinders. 
When 
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When Louis had betray'd his land, 
To pleaſe his „ anton Queen, | 
And was by Sans Culottes condemn'd 

Unto the guillotine, 
In cauſe of Kings, a hero bold, 

I . buzz'd like any bee, | 
And cried aloud, to win their gold, 
Sirs, wha wants me? 


When rebels ſtout t, who late preſum'd 
To liberate the nation, 

For fourteen years were juſtly doom'd 
To lenient tranſportation, 

It puzzl'd every head fac auld, 
To ſanction their decree, 

Till I got up, and loudly bawl'd, 

Sirs, wha wants me? 


When Heſſians, on the Britiſh ſhore, 
Firſt ſet their hireling feet, 

Our virgin Premier trembl'd ſore 
The Parliament to meet. 

Cloſe at his fide I kept me ſnug, 
Reſoly'd it right ſhould be, 

And lily whiſper'd in his lug, 

Now, wha wants me ? 


Not long ago, by news fo ſtrange, 
The town was in alarms, 


And, troth, I thought the Steck Exchange 
Wou' d all have taken arms. 


+ Margarott, Skirving, Muir, Palmer, &c. ' 


To 


1 
To give them guns to guard their brafs, 


I never could agree, 
For then in vain, might poor Dux DAs 
Cry, wha wants me ? 


But ſhould theſe frightful French come here 
With fifty thouſand men ; 

If they give bribes I've nought to fear, 
I'll turn my coat again. 

To ſave my neck a Sans Culotte 
Directly will I be, 

And ery, in hopes to win a groat, 

Sirs, wha wants me? 


Ms. Epirox, 


HERE ſend you a ſtory which I have tranſcribed from 
a fragment of an old book of voyages. The name of 
the iſland on which the author was cat away, happens to 
be torn out ; nor is there any thing remaining that might 
enable me to form a probable conjeQure i in what part of 
the globe it is fituated. 
We were then (ſays the author) conducted to the 
market- place, where we obſerved a man, tolerably well 
drefled, confined in a cage, and a prodigious concourſe of 
people dancing round him, ſhouting, Liberty Liberty 
On aſking the meaning of all this; „That man in the 
cage (ſaid our conductor) is the Genius of Liberty, our 
chief idol: contradiction is our primum mobile, the ſpring 
of all our en. and therefore we always worſhip liberty 
in a cage.” —** And, pray Sir, (I replied) does the genius 
ſubmit to his confinement voluntarily? No, (I was an- 
ſwered) 


. 


ſwered) we accuſed him of finging a ballad, which, we proved, 
he did not fing, and therefore, according to our firſt principle 
of contradiction, we condemned him to the cage.” We 
then quitted the market-place, and proceeded to take 2 
view of the other parts of the town. As we walked along, 
I had the following converſation with our conductor, 
which, to avoid repetition, I ſhall fet down in the way of 
dialogue. 

B. I ſuppoſe you feed the genius on bread and water. 

C. No: I told you that we are guided in all our actions 
by contradiction. We feed him better thap our King; 
whom, for the fame reaſon, we conftantly abuſe, and en- 
deavour to make as miſerable as we can. 

B. I underſtand then you are governed by a king. 

C. No: we have a king whom we govern, Our con- 
ſtitution is the fineſt in the world. It is neither monar- 
chical, ariſtocratical, nor democratical ; but uy incompre- 
benſible mixture of all three. 

B. Incomprehenfible ! What, do net you underfland 
your own form of government ? 

C. No: but we like it the better for that. 

B. What is the chief prerogatives of your king ? 

C. To beg his bread, and be permitted the privilege 
of chooſing his own ſervants. 

B. And what is the peculiar . of the ariſtocrati, 
ea] part of your legiſlature? _ 

C.To poize the balance between the A es branches, 
by always leaping into one ſcale. 

B. The democratical part ? 

C. O! they are the chief guardians of our liberty, 
which they religiouſly preſerye by leaping into the fame 
ſcale with the other two parts. 

B. But how do you ele& theſe guardians of your liberty ? 

C. Free 
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C. Free elections, Sir, all free elections; that i is, we 
fell them our votes as dear as poſcible. 
J Andſo then you are governed by theſe three branches 
as you call them. | 

C. No: we conſtitute them our governors, and then 
we govern them ; they are our ſervants, 
B. Do you pay them wages? 

C. No: they pay us ; and we pay another to pay them. 

B. Scrange ſyſtem! If I underſtand you right, theſe 
legiſlative ſervants have no power at all. 

C. Very great power. They have the power to TAKE 
FROM US ALL OUR MONEY, and to break our heads 
with it for diverſion. If any of us, their maſters, ſnap his 
finger at one of their ſlaves, they have the power to fine, 
jmpriſon, and even condemn ys to worſhip on our knees 
the ideal which we have ſet up. 

B. And who are the judges of his offence ? 

Ci. They themſelves. 

B. What! themſelves the judges i in offences committed 
againſt themſelves ? Monſtrous ! 

C. It is even ſo. But what you will think a ſtill 
greater proof of the excellence of our conſtitution, when 
| theſe ſervants of our's are afſembled, and employed in 
tranſacting our buſineſs, we ſuffer them to ſhut the door 

againſt their maſters, at the inſtigation of the moſt jnſigni- 
ficant and weakeſt of their members ; and this we ſuffer 
becauſe it is the moſt effectual way to deſtroy our conſtitu- 
tion, which we endeavour to deſtroy, becauſe it is * hap? 
pieſt conſtitution in the world. 

B. Well, and how do you treat your king? 

C. When we do not like what he ſays, or does, we tell 
him downright lies ; that is, we call him the father of his 
people, and the. beſt of kings, becauſe we diſlike every 
-gMion of his life. 


B. How 
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B. How do agree among one another? Are you ung. 
nimous in your political opinions ? | 

C. By no means. We are divided into two parties, 
called Wigs and Night-caps. | 

B. Pray what are thoſe ? 

C. By Wics, we mean Fax ups ro THE King, 
and the preſent royal family ; by the latter, are under- 
ſtood friends to another family, that pretend to a prior 
right to the crown. 

B. So that the Wigs have all the lucrative employ- 
ments, and are the king's particular favourites? 

C. There again you are miſtaken ; he prefers the Night- 
Caps. 

B. You aſtoniſh me! and are theſe Night-caps about 
his perſon ? 

C. They are. 

B. Why ſo? | 
C. Becauſe they have been always the inveterate ene- 
mies of his family. 
This, Sir, is all I can recover of this ſtrange fragment, 
and am | 
Your humble ſervant, 
BLANK, 


Te the Editer of POLITICS for the PEOPLE. 


Mr. EpiToR, 5 
"PHE triumph of Mr. K — and his Game Cock ſeems 

to have led you to the indulgence of much greater li- 
berties than you formerly even pretended to. You now 
addreſs the throne itſelf, and dare to diſpute the propriety 
of every thing our preſent miniſters do; nay, your publi- 
cation is become the grand vehicle for. the szDrTION 
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which is manufactured in every corner of the kingdom; 
but all this I had paſſed by in filent contempt, had you 
not intruded on your readers a curſed, confounded chain of 
nonſenſe about a TREE of LIBERTY. 

Stupid blockhead! What have we to do with the 
Tree of Liberty? Tf you had thought proper to in- 
troduce the ſeditions ſubject at all, it ſhould have been for 
the ſake of ſlandering it—of damning it—ot convincing the 
gaping crew who ſo greedily read your 'work, that, of all 
trees, the Tree of Liberty is the moſt unſightly in a civi- 
lized country; that the odour of its bloſſoms is more diſ- 
agreeable to the olfactory nerves of courtiers and their 
maſters, than aſſafœtida; and that its fruit is more dan- 
gerous to the Swiniſh Multitude than all the ſeeds of all 
the thiſtles ever imported from that famous country, which 
boaſts that monſtrous—that inſpired city, ſweet Edinbro', 
where patriotic ſterility never ſuffered it to bud; - where 
the fiat of a miniſter, to gratify the pride, and aſſuage the 
malice of an enraged individual, can render Judges infal- 
lible, and the Courts omnipotent /—that its fruit is more 
dangerous than all the ſeeds of all thoſe thiſtles are to the 
| honeſt, te induſtrious farmer. Had you done this, you 
would have done ſomething—F ut, in ſhort, I know not 
whatto t ink of you, or how to act with you. 

Docs it require the pen of a conjuror to tell us, that the 
Tree of Liberty was firft planted by the Almighty, as the 
choiceſt bleſſing He could beſtow on the favourites of His 
ereation ?—that it flouriſhed uninterruptedly, till the peq- 
ple, beſatted with happineſs, beſought a King to prune it 
for them ? and that, from that very inſtant it declined, 
until a people more wiſe thought proper to take it into 
their own cultivation ; whence it again began to reſume its 
former fertile ſplenddur. Does jt require a conjuror to 

| tell 
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tell all this? Is there one of us who does not know it; 
though he may feel it his intereſt to ſeem ignorant of it ? for 
we all know that the cultivation of that tree is far from 
profitable in the ſoil of courts. No more of your Tree of 
Liberty then, Mr. Editor, if you wiſh to merit our friend- 
ſhip and eſcape a priſon ; but proceed inſtantly to mat- 
ters more favourable to us. 

If ever the influence of Editors and Printers to deceive 
the public, I mean, to amuſe them, was neceſſary, it is 
particularly ſo at preſent, when our hands are fo full we 
know not where to ſet a ſubject down, nor what to take 
up next. That infernal motion for an Addrefs in behalf 
of Mr. Burke's Bugabeo, Monſieur La Fayette, has un- 
hinged us moſt horridly. It is true, we negatived the 
buſineſs with eaſe ; but we, at the ſame time forfeited 
the intereſt of four millions of Frenchmen, who were de- 
voted to the Conſtitution of 1789, and looked on La 
Fayette as the prejector, the ſupporter, the martyr for that 
Conſtitution. It is true, we had the pleaſure of pointing 
our revenge at the man who dared to attempt the emanci- 
pation of twenty-five millions of people from the moſt 
abject, the moſt intolerable ſlavery, and oppoſe the would- 
be almighty power of a deſpotic king ; but from that very 
moment we may bid adieu to all further diverſions in 
our favour by-the people of La Vendee : ſo that, as we 
now perceive we have, according to a groſs adage, pecu- 
liar to your claſs of readers, cut off our noſe to wreak ven- 
geance on our face, you may naturally ſuppoſe we are not 
very cordial at the diſcovery. 

The king of Pruſſia, that aftoniſhing phenomenon of 
anointed race! He too I beg pardon, I mean his ex- 
alted Majeſty, perplexes us intolerably. Conſcious that 
the whole of us are not a match for twenty-five millions 


of 
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of ftce people, he yet will not ſuffer the maſs of ſome tyfan- 
nic German ſtates to be drawn out to cruſh the banditti 5 
left, with arms in their hands, they ſhould feel themſelves 
Men, and prefer liberty to thraldom. How filly an idea, 
to imagine that ſaves would pant for freedom! We have 
hitherto entertained a tolerable opinion of his politics, but 
-#his exceeds eyen our underſtanding : and yet we ſhall 
be obliged to compliment him with an annual ſtipend, 
equal to the eſtabliſhment of George II. purely to cajole 
the world a little longer, that we may aſtoniſh the mul- 
titude with the wondrous proweſs of our martial abilities, 
while leagued with almoſt all Europe againſt one free na- 
tion, unleſs he ſhould make a better bargain with the 
French Commiſſioners, and then we ſhall be in a bleſſed 

The Empreſs of Ruſſia, too, that anointed Alexander in 
petticoats, has baffled all our ſyſtem of politics adapted 
to the regions of the Baltic. Inſtead of the twelve fail 
of the line, and forty thouſand ſoldiers to aſſiſt our arts 
in Germany, which ſhe taught us to expeR, as well as 
blockading the Swediſh and Daniſh victualling ports, ſhe, 
forſooth, has commenced Pope Czarina, and, in a cruſade 
of her own, is going to expel thoſe horrid monſters the 
Turks out of Europe, that ſhe may enjoy the delectable 
pleaſure of inhaling the refreſhing breezes of the gardens 
of Adrianople, and coritemplate on the extravagant de- 
lights of a Mahometan ſeraglio; ſo that we ſhall not long 
have the whole exertions of the Emperor againſt the French, 
as a great part of his forces will be compelled to make a 
diverſion in favor of the Grand Seignor, leſt her Lady- 
ſhip ſhould, after expelling his Sublime Highneſs from 
the Porte, take a fancy to ſome of the palaces of Vienna 
alſo. 358 


Theſe 
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Theſe axe cauſes of no trivial diſcontent among üs, 
L aſſure you, Mr. Editor; and add to theſe, the alarming 
farce of the French in the American harbours; their 
aſtoniſhing ſucceſs in our Channel ; their indefatigable 
exertions at Toulon, and their very formidable fleet in 
Breſt ; to ſay nothing of preparations againſt Ferſey, which 
have at length awakened our apprehenſions for its ſafety, 
and of motions in the Houſes, which we can get rid of 
only by previous queſtions, that ſtill, in ſpite of all our 
endeavours. to. hoodwink, do but betray our imbecility. 
Reflect on theſe accumulating difficulties, and you will 
not fail to ſee how much we require your aſſiſtance; and 
how infinitely mortified we muſt have been at your ad- 
ding fuel to the fire of our adverſaries, by madly ex- 
patiating in the praiſe of their damnable and heretical Tree; 
the Tree of Liberty. 


Yours, &c. 
March 24, 1794. — ARISTOCRATE, 
— 
TO THE 


EARL of STANHOPE, 
On his late Motion in the Houſe of Lords. 


% Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 
«To ſaerve from truth, or change his conſtant mina, 
% Trough ſingle. Mir Tou. 


GC TANHOPE | let rival ſtateſmen loudly plead 
Their fond attachment to the public weal ; 
In vain they ſeek the patriot's honour'd meed, 
Who reſts ſupine till rous'd by party zeal. 
"Twas 
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"T'was thine for 1 


As late each eourtiy peer and prelate ſtood, 
Heedleſs of wounded Pity's meek appeal, 


Unmov'd, though Peace, the lovely matron, ſued ! 


With Truth's ſtrong pencil dipp'd in humari blood, 
'T was thine to picture Europe's new cruſade ; 
Thine ere the bark of vengeance paſs'd our flood, 
Alone to riſe in ſuffering virtue's aid. 
Scorn'd by the great, yet honour'd by the good, 
Who for the Patriot twine a wreath that ne'er ſhall fade. 
. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The prophetic paſſages from the Revelations, by a FRIEND to 
OLD ENGLAND, do not appear to us applicable to the preſent 
times. 

CATO'sz Letter, Petition, and Hand-bill, are conveyed where he 
wiſhed them to have been originally ſent. 

A REPUBLICAN is informed that, at a future period, his free 
tranſlation of the Marſellois Hymn fhall have a place. His ſonnet 
to MUIR, PALMER, &c. we conceive exceptionable, not on ac- 
count of its compoſition, but its ſentiments :=we cannot fo far 
yield to deſpondency, as to conceive them * baniſhed never, never 
to return. On the contrary, we truſt that the time is not far 
diftant, when the public virtue of this, at preſent, unhappy 
country will triumph over deſpotiſm, and hail them back to its 
ſhores. In the mean time, we cannot in any light view their ba- 
niſhmeat as a god-like plan.“ 

ONE of the GRUNTERS and S. B. are inadmiſſible. 
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7 the Editor of POLITICS for the PEOPLE. 
Mr. Editor, 


If you think right to throw the following morſel into the hog 
trough, you are welcome. I leave it wholly to your better judg- 
ment, to ſay, whether it be good enough to feed Sw N, or not. 
1 know if you think the whole, or any part of it, good enough, 
you will throw it in; if, on the other hau, you think it not 


worth the trouble, you have my permiſſion to throw? it any whete 
you chink proper. 1am 
** ? Sincerely, your friend, 


VINDEX. 


Thoughts on the alledged Infidelity, Sc. of the 
French Nation. 


THE French are now accuſed, in the moſt public and 

unequivocal manner, by all paſs:ive obedience and non- 
refiflance Max, placemen, penſioners, and lovers of ancient 
ſyſtems, whether they be good, bad, or indifferent, of being 
| a nation 
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à nation of irreligious, immoral, inhuman Atheiſts ; ene 
mies to all well regulated ſocieties ; in fine, ſuch deter- 
mined enemies to Chriſtianity, morality, and virtue, that 
it is rendering God ſervice to cut them off from the land 
of the living. I feel myſelf warranted in aſſerting the 
above, from the moderate, pacific ſpeeches daily made uſe of 
by the genuine, moral, and chriftian-like characters compoſ- 
ing the majorities in our upper and lower houſes of Par- 
lament :. and alſo from the curſes and anathemas daily 
poured forth againſt them, in our independent and truly pa- 
trietio TREASURY PRINTS. In ſhort, I have had ſo 
much of their infidelity, immorality, and inhumanity, con- 
tinually ſounded in my cars, that I have almoſt been 
ready to believe, that the French were wholly inexcuſa- 
ble, and that they almoſt really deſerved. to undergo all 
their enemies wiſn. But upon fitting down and minutely 
revolving in my mind the ſituation of France before the 
Revolution, and the occurrences that have happened fince 
that period, I am perſuaded, that, as to their irreligion, 
which is ſo much taken notice of, no liberal and really 
Chriſtian- lite character can be aſtoniſhed at it. The 
French, for the moſt part, prior to the Revolution, like 
other nations, knew not what religion was; they miſtook 
an empty round of ceremonies for it; and who, that 
thinks at all on the ſubject, can avoid feeling contempt 
for the ſyſtems of folly and ſuperſtition that have been im- 
poſed by artful prieſts on a credulous public, for the 
realities of religion. 
Infidelity is the neceffary conſequence of the impoſition 
of an intolerant ſuperſtition on mankind : taught to con- 
ſider this abſurd nonſenſe as the religion of Chriſt, and 
having neither opportunity nor encouragement to enquire 
into the nature and ſpirit of the genuine religion of the goſ- 
| dl, 
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pel, it carmot be ſurpriſing, that when a Nation's Bopres 


and Minus are freed from ſhackles which have long de- 
preſſed them, that they ſhould reject, with averſion and 
conternpt, what is ſo obviouſly inconſiſtent with reaſon, 
and fo contrary to true religion. Infidelity, it is allowed 
on all hands, was prevalent in France long before the Re- 
volution, and it more or leſs prevails in every European 
country, and the public profeſſion of it is reſtrained only by 
the dread of the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers, But let us 
wait a little longer, and ſee the bleſſings of peace ſpread its 
benign influenee over that delightful country, and then we 
ſhall fee, that France will not only be the moſt delight- 
ful country in the world for the productions of nature, but 
we ſhall ſee Rx Lidrou SHINE in its TRUE COLOURS ; for 
it never can ſhine in its reſplendent luſtre if it be obliged 
to bow its head to any kind of religions leſt or eftabliſhment. 
The French have wiſcly decreed that politics ſhall not 
interfere in the leaſt with religion, by which, having left 
religion to itſelf, if it be divine, and really neceſſary to 
our ſalvation, it will ſupport itſelf, as it has before done 
againſt its ſurrounding enemies, and, in the end, will be 
viQtorious, and continue to ſhine in its genuine brightneſs 


and glory, On the other hand, in all countries where 


religion and politics are united, religion is made a mere 
tool of, a ladder for knaves to climb into power upon; and, 
as a natural conſequence,preſently ſinks into a mere name. 
As to the political violent extremes into which the French 
have unfortunately deviated, it. was perfectly natural for 
them to deſpiſe and hate the government under which, 
though in itſelf it was completely deſpicable, the; had ſuffer- 
ed ſo long and ſo much. N liberal, unprejudiced mind 
can be blind to the events which have given occaſion and 


| ſpring to thoſe occurrences of the Revolution, which have 


afforded 
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afforded the enemies of liberty opportunity to proclaim 
the total annihilation of morality, virtue, and humanity, 
in that nation, 

Tue French ever ſince the beginning of the Revolution 
have been, and ſtill are held in conſtant alarm, and 
every moment irritated to madneſs, by. the conduct, and, 
in many inſtances, by the ſucceſsful, internal and external, 
ſerret and open, attempts and machinations, of the enemies 
of their revolution. | 

. It is certain, from the teſtimony of —_ 88 
thar the events attending the .xoth of Auguſt, were pro- 
voked by the diſcovery of a plan to effect a counter. revo- 
tution, which would have becn attended with a maſſacre 
far more dreadful than that which aQually took place : Y 
even Dr. Moore ſays, that the King and the court of 
Vienna played into each other's hands, and that the latter 
diſplayed hoſtile appearances, in order to give weight to 
Louis and his miniſters. If the King's propoſed attach- 
ment to the conſtitution had been confirmed bby his conduct; 
if he had not been at once the bully. and the ſycophant of 
his people, he might have ſtill retained their affections, 
and he would not have arrived at his untimely end. His 
fate is to be lamented, but his conduct was ſuch as to 
leave ,the greateſt ſuſpicions, nay, I may ſay with pro- 
priety, proofs of his infincerity. And, ſince his death, 
has not every nerye been ſtretched, and every thing at- 
_ tempted, by the combined powers, and by internal enemies, 
ro-undermine, diſorganize, diſunite, and ſtir up the people? 
How then can we wonder at their committing violences 
Can we ſuppoſe a pe>ple itritated as they daily arc, coolly 
to examine every act before it is done, and every ſtep be- 
fore it is taken? Every one muſt certainly allow, that 
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they have acted violently, and certainly contrary to what 
they would have done had they been cool and collected: 
but, from the ferment in which their minds at preſent are, 
we muſt not wonder if violence ſhould continue, till the 
happy time of peace ſhall arrive, or they be totally ſub- 
dued. I am as great an enemy to violence of every kind 
as any man, but then I will not condemn a whole nation 
without ſeriouſly examining the cauſe, and making ww 
neceſſary and juſt allowance. 

Should the combined powers ſucceed, the French may 
be exterminated, and monarchical deſpotiſm, inſtead of a 
democratical and popular government, be eſtabliſhed in a 
deſolated wafte ; bur, if it be poſſible, it will be at ſuch. 
an immenſe expence of blood and treaſure, that the con- 
queſt will be not much more ruinous to the vanquiſhed 
than to the victors; and, after all, it is more cafy to exter- 
minate men than opinions. 


To the Editor of POLITICS for the PEOLk. 


Fellow Citizen, 
HY weekly pamphlet has afforded me ſome amuſe- 
ment and inſtruction, and I doubt not has contributed 
to the illumination of many. But it has been impreſſed 
on my mind of late, that the great prevalence of the Hix- 
RARCHY in this country much impedes the circulation of 
that truth which neceſſarily aims at its deſtruction. Our 
fell Citizens are inſtructed by the PRIES TS, both in the 
Eſtabliſbnient and among the Diſſenters, to be . in ſub- 
jection to the HiGHer PoweRs ;” to“ render to CSR 
the things which are Cæſar's; not to ſpeak evil of Dig- 
aities,” &. And they argue, that becauſe Chriſt has ſaid 
that 
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that ** his kingdom is not of this werld,” therefore all 
who call themſelves Chriſtians have nothing to do with the 
Politics of the country in which they live. 

I will not occupy much of thy paper in endeavouring te 
remove the miſt which the ſophiflry and knaveryof theſe men 
have thrown over the minds of people, Thou requireft 
brevity, and Ill attend thereto. Let me urge the people to 
confider to what enormities theſe exhortations will lead 
them, if they underſtand them in an unqualified ſenſe. 
Who are the Higher Powers *—the 3TRONGEST, the 
MOST CUNNING, and the MOST VILLAINOUS of man- 
kind. What are the things which are Caſar's? What- 
ſerver Caeſar CHUSES to call his own, be it thy money, thy 
houſe, or the wife of thy boſom. Hence Samuel's deſ- 
cription of a Cæſar's claim, is a deſcription but too juſt, 
as awful experience has proved to moſt nations who have 
been ſo unfortunate as to be ſubjected to their power. 

« He will take your ſons, and appoint them for him- 
« (elf, for his charjvts, and to be his horſemen ; and ſame 
«« ſhall run before his chariots. And he will appoint him 
T captains « over thouſands, and captains over fifties; and 
« till ſet them to car his ground, and to = his harveſt, 
« and to make his inſtruments of war, and inſtruments of 
« his chariots. And he will take your daughters 1e be 
1 confectionaries, and fo be cooks, and fo be bakers. 
« And he will take your fields, and your vineyards, and 
60 your oliveyards, even the beſt of them, and give them to 
« his ſervants. And he will take the tenth of your ſeed, 
« and of your vincyards, and give to his officers, and 
40 to his ſervants. And he will fake your men ſervants, 
40 and your maid ſervants, and your goodlieſt young men, 
« and your aſſes, and put them to his work, He will 
take the tenth of your ſheep ; and ye ſhall be his ſer- 
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<<c-yants. - And ye ſhall cry out in that day becauſe of 
« your King which ye ſhall have choſen you: and the 
4 Lord will nut hear you in that day.” 

This deſcription is ſtrikingly verified throughout the 
hiftory of Kings, in the beſt and in the worſt, We find 
David carrying ãt to the moſt abominable length, 2 Sam. 
Xi. I—4. 

«* And it came to paſs, after the year was expired, at 
the time when KINOS go forth to battle, that David ſent 
„ Joab and his ſcrvants with him, and all Iſrael ; and 
« they deſtroyed the children of Ammon, and beſieged 

<«« Rabbah, but David tarricd ſtill at Jeruſalem. And 
| «© it came to paſsan an eveningtide, that David aroſe from 
« off his bed, and walked upon the roof of the King's 
1 houſe : and from the roof he faw a woman waſhing her- 
4 ſelf ; and the woman -was very beautiful to look upon. 
« And David ſent and enquired after the woman, and one 
« ſaid, [s not this Bath-ſheba, the daughter of Eliam, the 
«« wife of Uriah, the Hittite? And David ſent meſſen- 
« gers and took her; and ſhe came in unto him, and he 
4% lay with her; for the was purified from her unclean- 
% neſs : and ſhe returned unto her houſe.” | 

Ie it poſſible for a character, not entirely loſt to the 
finer feelings of honour and humanity, to refrain from 
bluſhing, and from feeling the utmoſt indignation, while 
reading this account, and that of the ſubſequent conduct 
of this conſummate tyrant ? 

A further proof we have of the truth of the character 
Samuel has drawn in the perſon of Ahab, another deſ- 
pot, 1 Kings xxi. 1—16. 

« And it came to paſs after theſe things, that Naboth 
« the Jezreelite had a vineyard, which was in Jezreel, 
% hard by the palace of Ahab king of Samaria. And 

wt « Ahab 
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Ahab ſpake unto Naboth, ſaying, Give me thy . vine- 
7 that I may have it for a garden of herbs, becauſe 
< jt is near unto my houſe : and I will give thee for it a 
< better vineyard than it ; or, if it ſeem good-to-thee, I 
<< will give thee the worth of it in money. And Naboth 
« ſaid to Ahab, The Lord forbid it me, that I ſhould 
«« give the inheritance of my fathers unto thee. And 
« Ahab came into his houſe: heavy and diſpleaſed, be- 
40 cauſe of the word which Nahoth the Jezreclite had 
F ſpoken to him; for he had ſaid, I will not give thee the 
« inheritance of my fathers ; and he laid him down upon 
< his bed, and turned away his face, and would eat no 
<< bread. * But Jezebel, his wife, came to him, and ſald 
c unto him, Why is thy ſpirit ſo ſad that thou eateſt no 
« bread? And he ſaid unto her, Becauſe I ſpake unto 
<6 Naboth the Jezreelite, : and faid unto him, Give me thy 
« vineyard for money; or elſe, if it pleaſe thee, I will 
<« give thee another vineyard for it ; and he anſwered, I 
4 will not give thee my vineyard. And Jezebel his wife 
_«« ſaid unto him, Doſt thou now govern the kingdom of 
4 Iſrael? Ariſe, and eat bread, and let thine heart be 
«« merry; 1 will give the e the vineyard of Naboth the 
cc Jexreelite. So ſhe wrote letters in Ahab's name, and 
<« ſealed them with his ſeal, and ſent the letters ynto the 
« elders, and to the nobles that were in his city, dwclling 
« with Naboth. And ſhe wrote in the letters, ſaying, 
« Proclaim a faſt, and ſet Naboth on high among the 
<« people: And ſet two men, ſons of Belial, before him, 
« to bear witneſs againſt him, faying, Thou didſt blaſ- 
< pheme God and the King ; and then carry him out, and 
« ſtone him, that he may die. And the men of his city, 
« even the elders and the nobles, who were the inhabi- 
7 tants in bis city, did as Jezebel had ſent unto them, and 
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fs as it was written in the letters which ſhe had feat 
te unto them. They proclaimed a faſt, and ſet Naboth on 
t high among the people. And there came in two men, 
children of Belial, and fat before him; and the men 
« of Belial witneſſed againſt him, even againſt Naboth, in 
« the preſence of the people, ſaying, Naboth did blaſ- 
<< pheme God and the King z then they carried him forth 
ic out of thecity, and ſtoned him with ſtones that he died. 
«© Then they ſent to Jezebel, ſaying Naboth is ſtoned, 
« and is dead. And it came to paſs when Jezcbel heard 
that Naboth was ſtoned, and was dead, that Jezebel ſaid 
6 to Ahab, Ariſe, take poſſeſſion of the vineyard of Na- 
both the Jezreelite, which he refuſed to give thee for 
% money: for Naboth is not aliye but dead. And it came 
eto paſs when Ahab heard that Naboth was dead, that 
« Ahab roſe up to go down to the vineyard of Naboth the 
« Jezreclite, to take poſſeſſion of it.“ 

Happy had it been for mankind, if theſe had been the 
only ſolitary inſtanges; but, alas! as it was in the begin- 
ning, -it has continued to the preſent moment. 

Who are the Qignities of whom we myſt not ſpeak 
evil Why, moſt aſſuredly, the right reverend Fathers in 
Gov—their Higbngſes— their High Mightineſſes—the 
Honorebles, and right Honorables—the Warſhipfuls, and 
right Morſbipfuls of the earth! 

' Pray, friend Daniel, when thou art thinking of theſe 
Dienltics » doſt thou not think alſo of that right worſhip- 
ful, right honourable, and right reverend IMAGE, which 
the great NEBUCHADNEZZAR. ſet up in the plains of 
Dura, and which he commanded all men to ſpeak well of, 
and bow the knee before? And doſt thou not thin with 
more veneration of thy republican brethren, the three 
Jews, who ſpake evil and contemptuouſly of this dignity ? 
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Yet this image derived its dignity from a higher ſource 
than did any of our modern Lords ſpiritual or temporal. 

This inſtance, out of many contained in that book 
which prieſts pretend to expound, ſhews that, in ſome 
reſpects, it is praiſe worthy to ſpeak ev1L of nominal dig- 
nitres, to deſpiſe and reject nominal Higher Powers, and to 
refuſe Cæſar ſome things which he may poſſibly claim. 
With reſpect to their argument, that *« becauſe Chriſt's 
kingdom is not of this world,” therefore it is wrong for 
Chriſtians to meddle with Politics ; though it is ſo weak 
| a5 to need no refutation, yet it is uſed as unanſwerable by 
a certain claſs of the prieſthood. I aſk them, Does reli- 
gion invalidate all the relative duties of life Ought it not 
rather to make a man a better CITIZEN, a better 
Ne1cnBOUR, and a better FREY? And how can he, 
in his ſphere, forward the intereſts of the ſociety and the 
country to which he belongs, unlcſs he has right ideas of 
the nature and fate of its public intereſts, or politics ? 

I ſhall be glad to ſee a more able attempt to prove to 
our infatuated Religionifts, that the love of our neighbour, 
fo ſtrongly inſiſted on by Jeſus Chriſt, can only be practiſed 
to any good purpoſe by him, who has an enlarged view of 
politics in general. | 

| Salus Populi ſuprema Lex. 
Thine, in fraternity, 
PORCULUS. 


We have taken the liberty to make a few trivial alterations 
in this piece, which we truſt our Fellow Citizen will excuſe. We 
are happy to unite with him in his ſentiments, and hore for his 
future correſpondence. 
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4 Parody, for Mr. P—s Peruſal,on the third Scene 
of the fifth Af of Richard the Third. 


Enter P—T from his Bed. 
IS now the dead of night, and half the world is in a 
lonely, ſolemn darkneſs hung; yet I (fo coy a 
dame is ſleep to me) with all the weary courtſhip of my 
eare- tired thoughts, can't win her to my arms; though 
even the ſtars do wink, as 'twere with over-watching.— 
['ll to my bed, and once more try to ſleep her into morn- 
ing. [ Lies down, a groan is heard. 
Ha! what means that diſmal found? Sure tis the echo 
of ſome yawning grave, that teems with an untimely ghoſt; 
or elſe the grating of ſome priſon door, within whoſe 
maſſy bars the victims of my rage are confined, ſhaking 
their chains and imploring Heaven for my deſtruction.— 
'Tis gone! 'twas but my fancy, which ever, and anon, of 
late, ſpite of myſelf, conjures the people's murmurs to my 
ear—no matter what, I feel my eyes grow heavy. | Sleeps. 


Enter the Ghoſt of Britannia. 

Brit, Oh! thou whoſe unrelenting thoughts, not all the 
hjdeous terrors of thy gujlt can ſhake; whoſe conſcience, 
with thy body, eyer ſteeps— ſleep on; while I by Hea- 
ven's high ordinance, in dreams of horror wake thy fright- 
ful ſoul: now give thy thoughts to me; let them behold 
thoſe gaping wounds, which thy death - dealing hand, from 
time to time, gave my anointed body: now ſhall thy own 


devouring conſcience gnaw thy heart, and terribly revenge 
my murder. 


Enter 
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Euler the Ghoſt of Liberty, attended by Muir, Palmer, 


Atargarott, Ski rving, Gerrald, and at her perſecuted Pa- 
friols. . 


Ghoſt. P-tt dream on, and let my wandering ſpirit grate 
thine car! could not the cauſe wherein my ſons were em- 
barked ; the common, open birthright of Britons perſuade thy 
cruel heart to ſpare their liberty? Oh ! "twas a cruel deed ! 
therefore alone EPR UNPITIED SHALT THOU 
FALL. 


Enter the Ghoſt of the late Lord Chatham. 

| Lord Chatham. Could not the various wrongs thou didſt 
thy country's weal, glut thy relentleſs foul ? but that thou 
and Dundas muft aim thy dagger at my children's life yes 
at their life , unfeeling wretch ! for what is life if robbed of 
liberty? couldꝰſt thou think that they, like thyſelf, would give 
up every elaim to honour, truth, or right, and bear about a 
hated load of infamy—— Oh! no! Wake then in all 
the hell of guilt ! and let that wild deſpair, which now al- 
ready preys upon thy mangled thoughts, be to the world a 

terrible example. [ Ghofts vaniſh. 
Pt. Spare me my life !—I do repent—their wrongs 
ſhall be redrefſed. —Hah ! ſoft—'twas but a dream, but 
then ſo terrible, it fhakes my foul ; cold drops of ſweat 
hang on my trembling fieſh ; my blood grows chilly, and I 
freeze with horror; O! tyrant conſcience! how doſt thou 
affli me? Fain would I re-afſume my walk; was it not 

terrible retreating. Who is there ? 


Enter HARR. 
Harry. 'Tis I,—the morn is far advanced, and all your 
friends are up, preparing for the Houſe. 
P-tt. Oh!- Harry, I have had ſuch horrid dreams! 
Harry. Shadows !—below the ſtateſman's heeding. 
| . 
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P. tt. Now, by my every hope—ſhadows to night have . 
truck more terror to the ſoul. of P- tt, than could the whole 
of ten minorities, armed all in proof, and led by noiſy Fog. 

Harry. Be more yourſelf ; conſider, were it but known 


a dream had frightened you, how would your animate] 
foes preſume on it. 


 P-tt. Periſh that thought — be it ſaid hat 
fate itſelf could awe the ſoul of P-tt. 


Hence babbling dreams, 8 here an 

Conſcience, ayaunt, P- tt is kimſelf again ! ; 
With this $, and with my gracious Sovereign's car, 
I'll ac; determined free from wy fear. A 


4 Producing the key of the Treaſury. 
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A TALE. 


TWO band ſcated in a ſunny lane, 

Each finding he'd too many to maintain, 
Began to rid them of their retinue, 
As ſome great folks are ſometimes forc'd to do. 


The one, for very ſpite, his tatters tore, 

And, as his fell back-biters he attack d, 

His ſanguine nails were all diftain'd with gore, 

And ſtill he crack'd and ſwore, and ſwore and crack'd. 


The other, ſciz'd with a religious fit, 
No longer could endure the bloody ſport, 


But, quite forgetting how he had been bit, 
Stopp d ſhort. 
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Shall we,” ſays he, * thus impiouſly employ 
Our barb'rous hands in ſhedding inſect blood! 
Shall we th' Almighty's creatures thus deſtroy, 
© Created for his pleaſure and out good? 

* Perhaps to bite us, they're by God appointed, 

© And ls, a may be the Lord's anointed ; 
| 4 For, this we know, 

« That ſome three dozen centuries ago, 
* Their anceſtors were ſent to plague th Egyptians, 
Like certain folks of certain high deſcriptions.” 


At this, the other of his wits had doubt, 
And at the ſpeech his fides began to ſhake, 
And ſoon as c'er he could for laughing ſpeak, 

He thus broke Out, —— 

« Surely, my friend, thy carcaſe is thine own, 
Do as thou wilt with every louſe of thine, 

© Let them ſo pleaſe thee bite thee to the bone; 
But, d—n their bodies, I'll kill mine. 


This, pleaſe your kingſhips, is a pretty fable, 
You'll underſtand it—that is, if you're able. 


TOMMY PINDAR. 
Pet. Pin. Nepos. 


| Mr. Editor, | 
You will much oblige one of your En WS by inſerting, in 


your patriotic paper, the following lines, copied from an Ame- 
rican paper; they will be a farther corroboration and proof of 


what are American ſentiments on the preſent European conteſt. 


| A FRIEND to LIBERTY. 
Guildhall, 1 April, 1794. 


THE 
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THE UNIVERSAL CONQUEST. 


FROM age to age, with iron rod, 

Slav'ry the carth's wide empire bore ; 

She on the groaning nations trod, 

And with her weight oppreſs'd them fore. 


At length America awoke, 

And, lifting up her ftar-bright eyes, 
Reſolv'd to break the ſhameful yoke, 
And call'd down Freedom from the ſkies. 


And to! ſhe comes on golden plumes, 
And the whole continent inſpires ; 


Slav'ry to reign no more preſumes, 
But to her native fhade retires. 


France, by our great example rous'd, 
O'erturn'd her proud defpotic throne ; 
And ſoon the cauſe ſhall be eſpous'd 

By other realms, as ſhe has done. 


Who next will burſt the ſervile chain ? 
BRITAIN, the honor may be thine ; 
Riſe, and the Rights of Man maintain, 
Nor more with Freedom's foes combine. 


For tyrant power ſure ſoon muſt fall, 
Kings, Popes, and Prelates bow the knee! 
Plain truth at laſt ſhall conquer all, 

And make a whole world nobly free. 


THE 
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THE PERSECUTED FRIENDS OF FREEDOM, 


IN them the men behbld, whoſe morn ſerene, 
Whoſe noon of better life; with honour ſpent, 
In virtuous purpoſe, or in honeſt act, T 
Drew fair diſtinction on their public name 
From thoſe among mankind, the nobler few, 
Whats cok is fame: 

But now with the felon-herd, 
Robbers and outlaws number dA thought that ſtings 
Wich pain the heart; and clothes the elieek with — 
Then doom d to feel what guilt alone ſhould feel, 
The hand of publie vengeance; arm'd by rage, 
Not juſtice : rais'd to injute, not redreſs ; 

To rob, not guard ; to ruin, EPO} | 

And all, O sO EIN AHHASOR ! all derived 

From yoWER that èlaĩms thy warrant to do wrong; - 

A right divine.to violate unblam'd 

Each law, each rule, that, by himſelf obſerved "I 

TAE Gop Fxxscxis ES, whoſe fanction Kings pretend* 
Yet froth the plain good meaning of my heart 

Be far the unhalſow'd licence of abuſe; s 

Be far the bitterneſs of ſaintly zeal, 

That impious hid behind the patrivt's name; 

Maſks hate and malice to the legal throne; 

In juſtice founded, circumſcrib'd by laws 

The prince to guard—but guard the people too : 

Chief, one prime good to guard inviolate, 

Soul of all worth, and ſum of human bliſs, 

Fair FreeDoOM, birth-right of all thinking kinds, 
Reaſon's great charter, FROM NO KING DERIV'D, 
Ey none to be reclaim'd, man's right divine. 

SUS. 
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Extracts from d Sermon preached in the Priſon of Philadelphia, 
Dec. 12, 1793, being the, Day appointed for Humiliation 
and Thankſgiving, on the teaſing of the lute epidemical 
Fever. By —— Dunn. 


it The Rich and Poor meet together : the Lord is the Maker 
of them all.” Prov. xxii. 2. 


HE rich are too apt to confider themſelves, withouz 

any juft ground of reaſoning, the peculiar favourites 

of Heaven. Diſtinguiſhed by the bleſſings of Providence; 

and raiſed, by their rank, to an elevation above the bulk 

of mankind; too natural is it for them to imagine that 

they ſtand higher in the approbation of God, and poſſeſs 

a greater degree of moral worth, than thoſe of their fellow - 
ſinners, who are not ſo highly favoured. | 

« The real excellence of man does not conſiſt in his be- 

ing rich in his being a Duke, or a King; but in his be- 

ing 


1 
ing a Max, an uſeful member of ſociety, the workman- 


ſhip of God, in bearing his image, and in his being a 
candidate for immortality, an heir of glory, and a joint 
heir with Jeſus Chriſt, To theſe glorious privileges the 
poor as well as the rich have an equal title. God is no 
diſtinguiſher of perſons. To all the real evils of life all 
are equally expoſed. This ſeems to be the force of the 
wiſe man's reaſoning in our text. The poor and the 
rich meet together: the Lord is the Maker of them all:“ 
he is their common father, and they are all alike his child- 
ren: of whom the whole family of heaven and earth 

are named. | 
„The Poor and the Rick are equal with regard to 
natural faculties : education, local circumſtances, peculiar 
habits of life and much leiſure, may make a vaſt differ- 
ence between che rich and the poor ; and a public ſtation 
in life, by giving full play to a man's talents, and by call- 
ing forth the higher powers of the foul into movement 
and exertion, may give the rich an opportunity of difplay- 
ing thoſe abilities which ſhall attract the admiration of a 
whole nation, but, which, in the poor man, muſt be buried 
in oblivion. Both in profane and facred hiſtory, we have 
inſtances recorded of perſons, who, by peculiar provi- 
dences, having been brought forth from obſcurity to pub- 
lic view, have diſcovered ſuch ſtrength, fortitude, wiſdom, 
genius and virtue, as have aſtoniſhed the world. When 
ſuch interpoſitions of Providence have not occurred, no 
doubt, in numberleſs inſtances, equal talents have remain- 
ed for ever buricd in the poor man's cottage. As in na- 
tural talents, ſo the poor and the rich are cqually intitled 
to the ſame civil and religious privileges. W ith regard 
to the former, you, in this HAPPY COUNTRY, are highly 
diſtinguiſhed ; but it is not ſo in every lan d. The poor 
| man, 
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man, while he remains an honeſt; induſtrious; and uſeful 
member of ſociety, has a right to the protection of the 
laws as well as the rich—to have his little pittance ſe- 
cured, and his little cot protected, as the rich man has his 
Jofty manſion and extenſive poffeſſions. When a man has 
broke no law, it would be both unjuſt and cruel ta deprive 
him of his Liberty, and to confine him to his cell : but ſuch 
proceedings are daily practiſed in ſome countries to this day. 
I ztESS THE ALMIGHTY PROVIDENCE THAT IN THIS 
COUNTRY AN ASYLUM IS OPENED, © FOR THOSE WHO 


ART PERSECUTED IN ONE CITY TO FLEE INTO ANO- 
THER.” . 


„Did not God; in the higheſt degree; diſapprove of 
vice, he would not have made the commiſſion of it ſo re- 
pugnant to our happineſs, and frequently ſo deſtructive to 
our very life and exiſtence. Now, in order for God to 
diſcover his abhorrence of fin, it is neceſſary that he ſhould 
publicly diſtribute his puniſhments among ſinners. But whe- 
ther we view the hiſtoric page, or confult our own obſer- 
vation, we find that juſtice is not univerſally executed 
upon finners in this life. This world has always preſented 
a mixed as well as a buſy ſcene. The good and the bad 
are mingled in the fame common maſs ; all expoſed to the 
ſame vieiſſitudes, and if there be any diſtinction made, we, 
perhaps; moſt fiequently ſee the wicked great in power 
elevated to the higheſt ſummit of human honour—not 
troubled as other men — ſetting their mouth againſt the 
heavens—covered with violence as with a chain; whilſt 
thouſands of thoſe of whom the world was not worthy, 
have been ſwept away by the tyrant's ſword, to gratify the 
freaks of cruelty, or to compaſs the deſigns of ambition. 
Were ſuch characters for ever to eſcape puniſhment, how 
would the juſtice of God appear ? In this world, it is 


true, 
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true, they ſeem to paſs on without any moleſtation; but, 
in the next, they will receĩve their reward. Indeed, in 
this life, in ſome few inſtances, we ſee conſcience en- 
throned in the feat of judgment, and compelling the guilty 

to paſs ſentence on themſelves. The cruel brethren 
of Joſeph ſaid one to another, we are verily guilty con- 
cerning our brother, in that we faw the anguiſh of his ſoul 
when he beſought us and we would not hear.” Cain, in 
the bitterneſs of remorſe, exclaimed, * My puniſhment is 
greater than I can bear.” Belſhazzar, though ſurrounded 
by a thouſand of his lords, trembled on his ſeat : and Ju- 
das, in all the horrors of deſpair, hanged himſelf. What 
an awful ſanction to the juſtice of God, when a man be- 
comes his own executioner the inſtrument of his own _ 
deſtruction! He ſets to his ſeal that God is true, that 
his judgments are right ; and, by fo doing, figns, as it were 
with his own blood, the juſtneſs of his condemnation.” 


Mr. Dunn, the author of the diſcourſe from which 
the preceding extracts are taken, is a native of this 
country, and a difſenting miniſter of the Calviniſtic per- 
ſuaſion : he received his education at Broad Mead, Briſ- 
tol, under the late Dr. Evans,—and, as a ſcholar, is 

certainly an ornament and honour to that ſeminary, as 
well as a ſtanding eulogium on the zeal and abilities of 
its late tutor. After leaving the academy, Mr. D. preſided 
for ſome time over a ſmall congregation at Bovey Tracey, 
in the county of Devon; where his time paſſed away in 
the ſtudĩes attendant on his profeſſion, and in acts of piety 
and benevolence : juſtly eſteemed by all parties, he car- 
ried with him the good wiſhes and prayers of the in- 
habitants of that little town when Providence called him 
to a more active ſituation, as the miniſter of a difſenting 
oon. 
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congregation at Sheffield. At the latter place, his labours 
exceeded the ſtrength of a conſtitution naturally weak, and 
farther injured by intenſe application to his ſtudies, by 
the advice of the moſt eminent of the faculty, he therefore 
quitred the pulpit, and came to London : near the cloſe 
of the year 1792, his health being in a degree reſtored, he 
embraced an opportunity which offered, of entering into 
the bookſelling bufinefs, by ſucceeding a Mr. of 
Portſmouth. During the intervening period of making the 
agreement, and entering on actual poſſeſſion, Mr. D. 
united himſelf, in the bonds of matrimony, with a Miſs 
P——, of Bovey, a lady as amiable ia her manners as ſhe 
is eminent for her virtues and accompliſhments. With 
proſpects of future felicity, Mr. D. and his . amiable 
partner haſtened, at the appointed period, to Portſmouth, 
to take poſſeſſion of his bufineſs. Only two days clapfſed 
ere he fell a victim to the preſent deteſtable ſyſtem of 
ſpies and informers. Paine's pamphlets, which had been 
fold in the regular courſe of buſineſs by his predeceſſor, 
were inadvertently ſold by the perſon who was ſtill retained 
as ſhopman ; and though the fact was notorious, that Mr. 
D. had not the leaſt knowledge of the tranſaction, not 
having taken actual poſſeſſion of the houſe, nor the for- 
mer occupier quitted it, yet, as the profits of the trade had 
devolved on him forty-eight hours prior to the ſale of the 
pamphlets, he was deemed the oſtenſible aggreſſor. Two 
indictments were preferred at the ſeſſions, and afterwards. 
removed to the aflizes : the moſt i-. means were 
taken to harraſs him, and to increaſe his expences 3 when 
ſecing no proſpe& but that of being immerged within the 
walls of a priſon, for years, and perhaps exalted on a pil- 
lory, he took the reſolution of quitting his native eountry 

for the more hoſpitable ſhores of America to which 
Tg place 
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place his diſconſolate partner ſhortly follows. him. Thus 
is driven from the boſom of their country, families, and 
friends, by a cruel and unjuſt perſecution, two perſons, 
who, whether we confider them for their virtues or abili- 


ties, have left - but few equals, and a waa number of 
ſuperiors. 


By inferting the following amongſt your valuable leſſons for 
the Swiniſh Multitude, you will oblige | 
CITIZEN COOKE. 


HATEVER may be the final iſſue of the French 
Revolution ; whether it ends in the cxtirpation of 

monarchy and crowned heads, cr in the reſtoration of 
the throne of France, I undertake not to determine; 
but, certain it is, that it has burſt forth, like a creation 
from a chaos, and thrown open a magazine of light, 
which darts its influence over all Europe. The preſent 
ſtate of France holds forth an awful leffon for tyrants. One 
of the. moft ſplendid thrones in the univerſe levelled in 
the duſt! which a ſhort time ago was the wonder of Eu- 
rope ! its monarch and monarchy, with all the chimeras 
of pomp and pride, fallen in a moment to defolation ! 
When we caft our eyes around the world, and behold (as 
Mr. Burke obſerves on another occafion) a chaſm that 
once was France, when we call to mind the ſtate of a 
people, who, a ſhort time fince, were faſt bound in miſery 
and irons, groaning under the yoke of deſpotiſm, but 
now, on a fudden, rouſed like a phoenix from her aſhes : 
when we contemplate the innumerable multitude of 
Frenchmen who have upreared the ſtandard of Republican- 
1m, and the ſtill greater number of freemen, which have 
* 
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ſprung up in the different parts of Europe, in conſequerce 
thereof, what can we prognoſticate but ruin and deſtrue- 
tion to the tyrants of the earth! We hear the French 
people branded with the epithet of Atheiſts ; we hear 
the national repreſentatien, for ſtanding forward in de- 
fence of the Rights of Man, called uſurpers. It is true, they 
have brought their filver ſaints and golden apoſtles to the 
crucible, the beſt place for them ; they are of more ſer- 
vice in the national treaſury, than in being the objects of 
national worſhip. I truſt the time is not far diſtant when 
every nation will follow their example, will unite in peace 
and friendſhip, when Antichriſt will be driven out, when 
Babylon will fall ! and when the hydra of worldly pomp, 
the fabric of deſpotiſm, will be laid in ruins! when the 
doleful ſhades of darkneſs, which have ſo long over ſhadow- 
ed the earth, will vaniſh like a phantom before the riſing 
ſun of Liberty. 


— 
To the Editor of POLITICS for the PEOPLE. 


Citizen, 
As the publication from which the incloſed is extracted is very 
icarce, I have taken the pains of ſ:lefting and ſending it to you, 
thinking it, in a great meaſure, correſpon ent with the pretent po- 
pular opinions, If you think it worth intercing in your periodic 
work, I ſhall think the time I have beſtowad weil employed. 

I am yours ſince rely. 


A CITIZEN. 


Extract from the Whiſperer, publiſhed March 3, 1770, 
in weekly Numbers, No. III. 

K THE people of England have veſted all the executive 

power in the King, the legiſlative in the K ing, Lords, 

and Commons, the ſovereign judicature in the Lords, the 


re- 
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remainder is reſerved in themſelves, and not committed 
even to their repreſentatives : all powerd delegated are to 
one great end and purpoſe, that is, the public good 
Now as all the three branches to whom this power is dele- 
gated, have inverted the deſign and end of their inſtitution, 
the right they have to it ceaſes, and they are become ty- 
rants and uſurpers—The Hqguſe of Commons have deſtroy-+ 
ed the right of the® frecholders of England the Houſe of 


Lords have concurred with them in this invaſion, and the 


King, by tacitly approving this proceeding, which he ought 
to oppoſe.— The right of the people being overthrown, 
the power of the repreſentative, which js ſubſequent and ſub. 
ordinate, dies of itſelf, the conſtitution is difſolved of courſe, 


AND POWER REVERTS TO ITS ORIGI- 


NAL. 


It would be nonſenſe to ſuppoſe that which has all the 
greater powers ſhould not have the leſs. 


Can the people's good be the chief end and aim of govern- 


ment, and the people's power, be the laſt reſort when go- 


vernment is overwhelmed by the treachery and errors of 


governors ? And have the people no right, not ſo much as 


do be ſenſible of the ruin of their liberties and property, till 


it is abſolutely completed—it would be ridiculous. 

The firſt invaſion made upon our rights, either by the ta- 
cit or actual aſſent of the three eſtates is an actual diſ- 
ſolution of the conſtitution, and the people have à right to 
diſpoſſeſs the invaders. DE 

It is not the defign of the Whiſperer to leſſen the autho- 
rity of Parliament, but all power muſt centre ſomewhere, 


+ Alluding to the violation of the right of the Freeholders of 
Middleſex, by the Houſe of Commons, in the caſe of Mr. Wilkes 
and Mr. Luttrell, who declared the latter duly elected, although 
the ſo mer had a very great majority of legal votes in his favour. 

0 If 
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If it be in the three branches of the conſtitutian, it is therg 
inherently and originally, or, if it is there by deputation, 
there muſt be a power deputing, and that mae bgrpeſory 
and conſequently ſuperior to the deputed. 

Therefore reaſon and juſtice allows, that, when delegated 
powers fail or expire, when governors deſtrey the people 
they ſhould protect, and when parliaments become ſo 
corrupted as to betray the people they repreſent, the people 
themſelves, who are the original of all delegated power, 
have an undoybted right to defend their lives, liberties, 
and properties againſt all manner of invaſion and treachery, 
either foreign or domeſtic. 

The Houſe of Commons a are the 3 they are 
the people of England in miniature; to them all needful 
powers and privileges are committed, to make them capable 
of aRing for the people they repreſent ; and, extremities 
excepted, they are our laſt reſort; but if they employ thoſe 
privileges and powers againſt the people, the end is * 
and the power of courſe ceaſes. 

The members of the preſent Houſe of Commons bode 
betrayed the truſt repoſed in them, and violated the moſt 
ſacred rights of the people, it now remains with the people 
of this kingdom, (as they have petitioned the King in vain) 
to ſend up remonſtrances to the throne, and, if this peacea- 
ble method ſhould fail, the people ef this country have an 
undoubted right to affociate for their mutual defence againſt 
theſe invaſions of their liberties. 

The people of England have a juſt right, as well as a 
juſt power, to oppoſe their prince, or any favourite of his, 
who endeavours to oppreſs and enſlave them, and ſuch an 
oppoſition never ean be conſtrued into a ſpirit of rebellion, 
or anti-monarchial principles. —It would be very difficult 
to find an inſtance where the people of England ever took 


e 
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up arms againſt their prince, but when forced to it, through 
a neceffary care of their liberties and the conſtitution. | 
It is to all intents and purpoſes as much treaſon and 
rebellion againſt the known laws and conſtitution of this 
kingdom, in a prince to pervert and abuſe them, or to 
break through them, as it can be in the people to riſe up a- 
gainſt him whilſt he does his duty and keeps within theſe 
bounds.— The conſtitution of this country is a government 
of laws, not of perſons. Allegiance and protection are 
therefore inſeparable, and if the one fails, the other muſt 
fall of eourſe. A prince then who regards not the injuries 
and complaints of his people, nor gives himſelf any con- 
cern about the mal- practices of his miniſters, is no leſs a ty- 
rant than one who rules by his own will. 

We ſeem to be at the eve of ſome great event, whether 
it be ſuch as, through a total corruption of manners and po- 
litical prineiples, ſhall bury the crown and liberties of Eng- 
land in entire ruin, or by exertions of public ſpirit, long 
ſmothered, vindicate both, and ſettle them upon more firm 
and laſting foundations, is the important doubt and alterna- 
tive; which of theſe it will be, eannot with certainty be 
determined ; but while it continues a doubt, it becomes 
every honeſt man who wiſhes well to the community to a- 
waken, call out, encourage, and diſpoſe what virtue is left 
in the nation, if there ſhould be ſufficient found to ſave it ; at 
leaſt ſufficient found to dignify our fall, and preſerve the 
memory of England from ſtinking in future ages, in the an- 
nals that ſhall be delivered of us. 


4 — — — 

70 the independent and patriotic FURY who tried the cauſe of 
D. I. EATON, at the Old Bailey, for Sedition. 

* theſe oppreſſive perſecuting times, 

* When men rewarded are for nought but crimes; 


When 
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When juries are a mercenary crew - e 
Of vile aſſaſſins, tyrants work to do; . 
When public virtue's trampled to the duſt, 

And gaols are habitations for the juſt ; 
In ſuch degenerate—ſuch polluted days, 
Pure genuine virtue merits noble praiſe ; 
Such are your merits, ſuch the praiſes due ; 
From all who love the human race, to you. 
In Eaton's caſe you ſaw Oppreſſion ſtand, 
Threat'ning with vengeance this devoted land ; 
And, with a virtuous patriotic zeal, 
Lou gave a verdict for your country's weal ; 
Juſtice your end, integrity your guide, 
You bravely check'd corruption's fouleſt tide ; 
You bade the dignity of man revive, 
And liberty's expiring embers live ; 
Britons record it—and the example take, 
| Rouſe from your bonds, to liberty awake! 
Deteſt the infults of deſpotic pride, | 
Shake off your ſhackles —ſtem corruption's de; ; 
Exert your rights with a determined mind, 
Be free as nature and as heaven deſigned. 


TO JOHN GURNEY, ESC. 
On his Defence of Mr. Eaton. 


THOUGH fall'n the Muſe on Britain's evil days, 
Not ſuch as whilome did her bards inſpire ; 
Yet Gurney ! would ſhe wake the warbling lyre, 
And tune one artleſs verſe of honeſt praiſe, 
That friendſhip to thy civic virtue pays; 
Such'as the favour'd people ſhall decree, 
Who welcome liberty's returning rays, 


W hat time cazruption's baneful locuſts flee. 
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« Then—for that diftant day the muſe can fee,” 
Their names ſhall deck the fair hiſtoric page, 

Who ſtemm'd the torrent of a venal age, 


Unaw'd by power or intereſt's ſordid-plea ; 
Ev'n now Oppreſſion mourns her fruitlefs rage, 
. CCI ms. 


1 T. R. 
— 
To the Editor of 3 * %e PEOPLE. 
Mr, EoiToR, _ 3 
If the following is worthy | to appear in your much eſteem- 
ed periodical Publication, by inſerting it, 
You will oblige, Yours, ' 
| JEUNET, 
AN ODE, 
ADDRESSED | 


TO THE FRIENDS OF LIBERTY. 


L BERTY once was England's boaſt, 
But now, alas! that treaſure's loſt, 
And all our boaſts are vain. 
"Therefore let us with zeal unite 
To claim the juſt, the long loſt right, 


And Liberty regain. 


Corruption long has borne the ſway ; 

The bar and ſenate ev'ry day, 
Convince us of the fact ; 

'The patriot dare not ſpeak his mind, 

Leſt he a biafs'd judge ſhould find, | 
Or venal jury pack's, © 
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War, the great ſcourge of all mankind! 

With deſpots and their ſlaves combin'd, 
Is made toſerve our turn. 

To quench the flame of Liberty, 

With which, determin'd to be free, 
Frenchmen, with ardour, burn. 


Yes, foreign troops by us are paid, 
To carry on the horrid trade, 
Ovux Fzrenvs to ſacrifice ; 
And, to complete our wretched doom, 
If we complain, there's ſome at home 
To MURDER US likewiſe. - 


Taxation multiplies apace, 

The Britiſh name finks in diſgrace, 
And ſlavery is nigh ; 

Succeſs is ours, if we unite, 

With truth and reaſon claim our right, 

'Be FREE, or bravely DIE. 


Ac cuart# 


— — 


To the Engliſh Nation. On Dr. Prięſtley's being 
_ obliged to ſeek Protection in America. 


AN EPIGRAM. 


Nec te Roma pudet, que tanto immitis alumno, 
Pectora habes ipfis barbariora Getis ?P 
Ang. Polit. Eleg. 
de exil. et mort. Ovid. 
HILOSOPHY compell'd to leave the land, 
Religion flying from the Ruffian's brand, 


A Prieſtley exil'd ! theſe, in language plain, 
Libel the ſtate, beyond ſarcaſtic Paine. 


Cite 
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Cite Moral-worth and Science to your bar, 

With Truth and Reaſon wage an impious war, 

A Prieſtley ſcorns to crouch beneath your rod, 

The world his country, and his ſov'reign, God ! 
Hackney. | W.T. 


———T 


An Exhortation to EVERY True Briton and 
Welkwiſher of his Country. 


ARE we quietly to behold our fellow countrymen ſent 
out againſt the ſons of Liberty? Are we to ſee them 
flain by hundreds at a ſtroke Can Engliſhmen bear it 7 
Can they help ſhedding a ſympathizing tear, to behold: 
ſo many of their braveſt youths (the flower of that army 
which ought to be conſidered as their own) fall by the 
bloody ſword of war, in the defence of Deſpotiſm ? Can 
Britons bear to ſee foreign troops landed in their own 
country, under pretence of defending it, when it may come 
to paſs, in a very ſhort time, that they will be let looſe 
upon them as ſo many bull-dogs, and, with a ſavage bar- 
barity peculiar to theſe men, put us all to ſlaughter ! 
- Rovsx ! call the Britiſh Lion to roaſe arid ſtit himſelf?! 
it is not a time for ſleeping and thinking; but for acting 
and ſpeaking ;—to act boldly againſt the enemies of our 
liberties, and ſpeak freely, and with a manly fortitude, 
againſt thoſe who would keep in fetters both ourſelves 
and "enlightened neighbours, the French! MusrzR to- 
gether all the bravery you are maſters of, and never let 
your enemies have occafion to brand you with the odious 
epithets of being cowards. Defend the cauſe of Liberty, 
and fight as the children of Freedom, not as the ſyco- 
phants of ſlavery, Take this as an exhortation from a 
FREEBORN BRITON. 
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The following, I think, deſerves notice, as it contains truth, and 
appear fo be deſign'd, by one of the BesT of men, for good 
purpoſes z in ſhewing the deſtruction of De ſpotiſm, by means 
created in itielf ; I truſt we ſhall never experience ſo ferious a 
circumſtance in this land. But, the only way to ſecure us from 
danger, is to prevent the ſmalleſt extenſion of prerogative from 
taking place, and to prove ourſelves good citizens, by uniting 
to ſupport the baſis of Liberty, exiſting in a conſtitution formed 
to make the People free, and the Rulers accountable for their 
actions. 

AMICUS. 

he THE liberties of Holland were eſtabliſhed upon an 

unſbalen foundation, by the conſtaney, patience, 
intrepidity, and induſtry of the firſt Republicans. Upon 
the firſt murmur, which perſecution, miſery, and deſpair, 
forced from the Flemings, they were accuſed of Infidelity 
and Rebellion. The moſt rigorous orders were iſſued 
againſt them. According to their inquiſition, it was ne- 
ceflary to exterminate all who believed that 

« God ts net bread ; that God is not wine ;" 

and who could not believe the ſeven ſacraments l How 

was it poſſible, that people ſo cruelly tormented for ridi- 

culous and abſurd opinions, could love fo galling a yoke ? 

How could they believe, that there was any proper con- 

nection between them and their oppreſſors? It is not at 

all ſurprifing, that tyrants ſhould call thoſe rebels, who 
have the courage to break their chains. In them, am- 
bition ſtifles the voice of nature. = | 

But what ſurpriſes is, ſometimes to ſee a generous and 
free nation, approving the exceſſes of deſpotiſm, and 
ſceming ſorry that any ſhould enjoy liberty but themſelves, 
and even lending their aſſiſtance to forge chains for their 
fellow men, People ſometimes patiently ſubmit to the yoke ; 
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they are often deſtitute of that courage which enables 
them to die, rather than be ſſaves. There is a time, 
when they obey and hate their TVAANUrs. But, when 
the evil is without, remedy, when Monflers devour their 
ſubſtance, take from them every portion of liberty, and 
leave them nothing but ſlavery and chains; then they 
know how to exterminate their oppreſſors. It is then 
that civil war, which diſcovers hidden talerits, and creates 
unknown reſources, breaks out; then extraordinary men 
ENS GENRE? VERY eee 
low citizens.” 


Lau, on A Rug. oy 
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Anecgote. 

AN Ariftocrat ſaid to a Democrat,—** I underftarid 
you are for liberty ?”—** Yes, Sir (ſaid the Democrat) 
« am engaged in the cauſe of Liberty.” To which the 
Ariſtocrat ſaid ; Come then, ſo am I—Let's drink; 
and we'll give the K—yg and C-nft-t-t-n.” The De- 


mocrat replied, No, Sir, the K —g is ruled by Miniſ- 


ters that are bad; and, if ſo, he muſt be the ſame; the 
K—4g is fighting againſt the cauſe of freedom, and not in 
its. defence. The C-nft-t-t-on is worn out by continual 


abuſes ; and, as there's not the leaſt particle of it remain- 


ing, there can be none to pledge. But, Sir, as perhaps 
you may call the d-ſp-tic g-v--nm-t a Saen I tell 


you plainly, it is not in my heart to act againſt my coun- 
trymen's welfare, nor to perjure my conſcience by loading 
it with a corrupt ſentiment! ! ! | 


| Anſwer to Correſpondents in our next. 
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NUMBE R XIII. 
| Price Two-pence. 


LONDON: 
PAINTED FOR D. 1. EATON, NO. 74; NEWGATE-STAEET, 


HANOVER: 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

From the particular connexion of the eleftarate of Hanover with 
the Britiſh government, we preſume whatever relates to the 
liberty of the preſs in the former country will be dtemed par- 
ticularly interefting by the greater part of our readers. On 


this account we tranſlate the following article at length from 
the Fena journal. | 


, FH ANOVER, January 18, 1794. The : deſtructive poi- 
ſon of impious infidelity, irreligion, and all licen- 
tiouſneſs, to uſe the well known expreſſions of the 
Augſburg vicariat, has been of late powerfully ſpread 
through our country, probably by means of circulating li- 
braries, book-clubs ¶hicherverlei hung ſanſtalten], reading ſo- 
cictics, and clubs for periodical publications. To remedy 
this evil, ſeveral propoſals have been made to the govern- 
| ment 
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ment by patriotic menꝰ, of which the three principal are, 1. 
bookſellers ſhall be obliged to give a complete account of 
every book before they expoſe it to ſale : or 2. the mana- 
gers of reading ſocieties ſhall be made anſwerable for all 
books and periodical papers they permit to be circulated : 
or 3. at leaſt a catalogue of the books belonging to reading 
ſocieties ſhall be ſent in from time to time. The laſt was 
immediately reſolved, and hereupon the following royal 
ordinance reſpecting reading ſocieties and circulating libraries 
as they are called was diſperſed through the whole electo- 
rate: 

© George the Third, by the grace of God king of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, duke 
of Brunſwic and Luneburg, arch-treaſurer and eleQor of 
the holy Roman empire, &c. 

The continual increaſe of reading ſocieties and circulat- 
ing libraries as they are called, renders it neceſſary, that 
ſuch eſtabliſhments ſhould be ſubject to a ſtricter police. 

We find ourſelves on this account moved to eſtabliſh 
and ordain as follows : 

« x, All antiquarians [ antiquariz] and others, who 
keep libraries for reading or letting out books for hire, 

* Piobably the members of an aſſociation lately ormed at Hano- 
ver under the title of a © military aſſociation againſt thoſe who at- 
cempt to enlighten and ſeduce the people in Germany. Theſe mi- 
litary g-ntlemen ſeem io take it for granted. that the people cannot 
be enlightened without being ſeduced; and all the Hanoverian 
oſfi ers have engaged to draw their quills, pro ſuis viribus. againſt 
ſuch dinurbers of the public pꝛace. The chevalier von Zinuner- 
mann, who appears to be at the head of this aſſoci 11 n, has already 
Ronriſhed his weapon in a tract entitled “ Adolphus Bron Knigge 
expoſed to view as a German Democrat and Preacher up of Revo- 
tution.” For this attack the baron, a comic poet of ſome repute, 
is indebted to his endeavour to raiſe a laugh by an Account of the 
ancient Order of Knights of the Bruſh, extracted from the Papers of 
he late Privy- Ccunſellor Mu: tonkead [van Schaaſſtopy ]. 
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ſhall, immediately after publication of this ordinance, de- 
liver to the police office of the place where they reſide a 
complete catalogue of all and every of the books and pam- 
phlets in their libraries; and ſhall in future, on every oc- 
cafion, deliver in a ſimilar catalogue of all ſuch books and 
pamphlets as they, at any time, purchaſe, before they lend 
them. Whoever refuſes this; or lends a book or pam- 
phlet not mentioned in the catalogue, ſhall pay, for the 
firſt offence, a fine of ten rix· dollars, and for the ſecond a 
double fine, and be prohibited from lending books any 
more; half the fine to go to the informer. 

2. All managers of reading ſocieties ſhall likewiſe be 
obliged to deliver to the police office of the place where 
they refide, without exception and without plea of a pri- 
vileged court, immediately after publication of this ordi- 
dance, a complete catalogue of the books and pamphlets at 
preſent circulating, or which may hereafter circulate, in 
their ſocieties ; and they who are guilty of refuſal or ne- 
gleR, ſhall pay, without exception of perſons, a tine of 
twenty-rixdollars, half to go to the informier. 

We accordingly command all our police officers 
ſtrictly to execute the above ordinance, to ſend a copy of 
the catalogues, from time to time delivered to them, to 
our regency, alſo immediately to ſeize ſuch writings mentioned 
in the catalogues as are known ta be dangerous or are prohibit- 
ed, but in doubtful caſes to apply to our regency for farther 
inſtructions. : 

Hanover, the 19th of December, 1793. 

"ht 
© By ſpecial command of the king and elector. 


v. Kielmannſegge. v. Beulwitz. v. Arnſſwaldt. 
V. Steinberg. 


« C. L. Hopſner, 
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Te the Editor of POLITICS for the PEOPLE. 


Mz. Epitos, a 

O much has already been ſaid on the extreme diſpre. 

portion of the Land Tax, and the inequality of the 
repreſentation of Parliament, that it may almoſt be deem- 
ed an intruſion on your valuable Repoſitory, to attempt 
any thing on that ſubject. I am not ſurpriſed to find, that 
there are perſons now at the head of affairs, who once 
ſtrenuouſly contended for that parliamentary reform, 
which the preſent unfavourable aſpect of things proves to 
be ſo indiſpenſibly needful. | 

The glory of our conſtitution has long been the boaſt 
of Engliſhmen ; and, perhaps, in the firſt formation of it, 
or when it was in a leſs ſtate of corruption, it might, 
with greater propriety, be thought to deſerve it but, 
alas! how is the fine gold become dim!“ or, wherein 
does its excelleney now conſiſt; when, through the ine- 
quality of our repreſentation, the prineipal branch of the 
legiſlature is become the dupe of the other two, and thus 
is made the inſtrument of the people's ſlavery ? Elſe 
why de we ſee men, while they are candidates for your 
ſuffrages, avow the independence of their principles, which 
they no ſooner obtain, and become the objects of your 
choice, than they are turned, like the yielding weather- 
cock, by the ſtrongeſt wind ; and too often laugh at the 
eredulity of thoſe who truſted them. 
This is owing te {wo cauſes ; the inequality of repreſen- 
tation, and the long duration of Parliament : For, if every 
county and borough were allowed an equal number of re- 
preſentatives, according to the number of their inhabi- 
tants, the degree of their commerce, or manufaQories, 
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and the proportionate ſubſidy of the land tax, and the dura- 
tion of Parliaments, (triennial or annual), the corruption 
of elections would be leſs influential, and the tempta- 
tion of intereſt be confiderably reduced, by the indurability 
of its continuance. 

But, perhaps, I may be aſked, How this branch of the 
legiſlature only is the inſtrument of the other two, (viz. 
the King and the Lords)? I anſwer ; has not the k—g 
the power of creating his own peers ? and, by this means, 
can he not augment their number when he pleaſes, and 
for ſuch purpoſes as may be moſt convenient to his will ? 
Thus is his power ſupported by their's. Then, inſtead of 
each branch being, as was originally intended, a check to 
each ; the two firft are conſolidated, and the other neceſ- 
farily becomes the inſtrument of their pleaſure.-—But 
it may be ſaid, This branch, being the body politic of 
the people, and from whom all reſources are to be de- 
rived, have it in their power even to regulate the other 
two. Nor so, VERILY ! for the other two have it in their 
power to regulate them; by the one, as one of your correſ- 
pondents has obſerved, ©* ſtepping into the ſcale of the other,” 
and giving it a turn againſt them. This is the effect of 
CORRUPT INFLUENCE, DISPROPORKTIONATE REPRE- 
SENTATION, and SEPTENNIAL PARLIAMENTS. 

It is juſt a century ago, the 22d of - December next, 
fince the government paſſed an act for triennial parlia- 
ments; and happy would it have been for this country if 
that act had never been repealed ; for then the myſtery of 
iniquity which is practiſed at elections, would, in a great 
meaſure, ceaſe, or, rather, would never have exiſted ;— 
for no man, as a certain Duke has expreſſed it, would 
think it worth his while to bribe high if he could not get 
ſomething by the purchaſe ;”—and, I may add, no 

| man 
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man would be baſe enough to ſell his country for a cer, 
tain premium, which ſeptennial parliaments might render 
worth his while to accept, if, by reducing that premium, 
which trjennial or annual parliaments would do, he could 
take his honefly to a better market. 

Therefore, as I began with the equalization of the land 
tax, and the different ſubſidies, or proportions, each coun- 
ty, &c. pays ; I herein preſent you a ſhort liſt of them, 
and leave your readers to judge for themſelves, whether 
ſome reform, or regulation, is not neceſſary. 

As the whole kingdom ſends 513 members to parlia- 
ment, ſo the whole of each tax is divided into 513 parts. 
The firſt column ſhews the name of the county; the ſe- 
cond, the number of members each county ſends ; and 


the third, how many of the 513 parts, each county pays to 
the land tax, 


Counties, M. 7. Fu. L. r. Counties, *. r. pu. k. r. 
Bedford * — 8 4 
Berkſhire - 9 10 0 22 
Bucks - 14 12 — - 14 5 
Cambridge 6 9 Leiceſter 4 4 
Cheſter - 4 7 Lincoln 12 19 
Cornwall » 44 8 [Middleſex - B 30 
Cumberland 6 I {Monmouth - 3 3 
Derby 4 6 Norfolxk — 12 22 
Devon - 26 21 [Northampton 9 12 
Dorſet - 28 9 [Northumberland 8 4 
Durham < 4 3 Nottingaam 8 7 
Eſſex — 8 14 |Oxon 5 
Glouceſter 8 12 Rutland 5 2 
Hampſhire - 26 14 Salopp 12 7 
Hereford - 8 5 Somerſet - 18 19 
Hertford - 6 11 Stafford - 10 7 
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Counties, M.P, Pts. L. T. Counties, 


SuffolxK 16 20 [Wilts 


Surry - 14 - 16 [Worceſter - 9g 9 
Suſſex — 22 Vork = 30 24 
Warwick - 6 20 |Wales - 24 11 
Weſtmoreland 4 1 nn . 


From the above ſtatement, it appears that the ſix nor- 
thern, and five weſtern, counties, ſend 216 members to 
Parliament, and pay only 103 ſhares to the land- tax; while 
Middleſex and Eſſex return only fixteen Members, and yet 
pay 104 ſhares! So very proportionate is the preſent 
ſtate of Britiſh repreſentation. 


April 15, 1794. AMATOR PATRIXK. 


To the Editor of POLITICS for the PEOPLE. 


Mr. Epirox, 

If you think the inſertion of the following extract from God- 
win's Political Juſtice, Chap. IV. on a VIRTUOUS DEs- 
POTISM, conſiſtent with your general plan, you will favour 
a cuſtant Reader and admirer of your uſeful Publication, by 
giving it a place therein. 

| Yours, in fraternity, 
| PIGABUS. 


44 THERE is a principle frequently maintained upon this 
ſubject, which is well entitled to our impartial 
conſideration. It is granted by thoſe who eſpouſe it, 
*« that abſolute Monarchy, from the imperfection of thoſe 
by whom it is admiged, is moſt frequently attended with neolites | 
evil ;” but, they aſſert, . that it is the beſt and moſt de- 
forable of all forms, under a good and virtuous Prince. Ii 
is expoſed, (ſay they) to the fate of all excellent natures, and, 
from 
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from the beft thing, freguenty, if. corrupted, becomes the 
worſt ! This remark is certainly not very decifive of 
the general queſtion, ſo long as any weight ſhall be at- 
tributed to the arguments which have been adduced, to 
evince what ſort of character and diſpoſition may be ordi- 


narily expected in princes. It may be, however, allowed, 
if true, to create in the mind, a ſort of partial retroſpect 
to this happy and perfect deſpotjſm ; and, if it can be 
ſhewn to be falſe, it will render the argument, for the 
abolition of monarchy, fo far as it is concerned, more en- 
tire and complete. 


« Now, whatever difpoſition any man may poſſeſs in 
favour of the welfare of others, two things are neceſſary 
to give them validity; DISCERNMENT and rowzEx. I 
can promote the welfare of a few perſons, becauſe I can 
be ſufficiently informed of their circumſtances. I can 
promote the welfare of niany in certain general articles, 
becauſe, for this purpoſe, it is only neceſſary that I ſhould 
be informed of the nature of the human mind as ſuch, 
and not of the perſonal ſituation of the individuals con- 
cerned. But, for ones man to undertake to adminiſter the 
affairs of millions, ſupply not general principles, and per- 
ſpicuous reaſoning, but partjeular application, and mea- 
ſures adapted to the neceſſities of the moment, it, sf all 
undertakings, the moſt EXTRAVAGANT and ABSURD. 

« The moſt natural and obvious of all proceedings is 
for cach man to be the ſovereign arbiter of his own con; 
cerns. If the imperfection, the , narrow views, and the 
miſtakes of human beings, render this, in certain caſes, 
inexpedient and impraQticable, the next reſource is to call 
in the opinion of his peers, perſons who, from their vici- 
nity, may be preſumed to have ſome general knowledge 
of the caſe, and who have leiſure and means minutely to 


inveſtigate 
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inveſtigate the merits of the queſtion. It cannot reaſon- 
ably be doubted, that the ſame expedient w hich men em- 


ployed in their civil and criminal concerns, would, by 
uninſtructed mortals, be adopted in the aſſeſſment of taxes, 
in the deliberations of commerce, and in every other arti- 
cle in which their common intereſts were involved, only 
generalizing the deliberative aſſembly, or pannel, in pro- 
portion to the generality of the queſtion to be decided. 
Monarchy, inſtead of referring every queſtion to the 
perſons concerned, or their ndighbours, refers it to a 
ſingle individual, placed at the greateft diſtance poſsible from 
the ordinary members of the ſociety ; inſtead of diſtributing 
the cauſes to be judged into as many parcels as they would 
conveniently admit, for the ſake of providing leiſure and 
opportunities of examination, it draws them to a fingle 
centre, and renders enquiry and examination impoſſible. 
A Dsror, however virtuouſly diſpoſed, is obliged to aft in 
the dgrk, to derive his knowledge from other men's infor- 
mation, and to execute his beheſts by other men's inſtru- 
mentality. Monarchy ſeems to be a ſpecies of govern- 
ment proſcribed by the nature of man ; and thoſe perſons 
who furniſhed their DESPOT with integrity and virtue, for- 
got to add omniſcience and omnipotence; QUALITIES 
net leſs neceſſary to fit him for the office they þad pro- 
vided. | 
Let us ſuppoſe this honeft and incorruptible DESPOT, to 
be ſerved by miniſters avaRicious, HYPOCRITICAL, 
and INTERESTED, what will the people gain by the good | 
intentions of their monarch? He will mean them the 
greateſt benefits ; but he will be altogether unacquainted 
with their SITUATION, their CHARACTER, and their 
WANTS. The information he receives will frequently be 


found the very reverſe of the truth. He will be taught 
| that 
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that one individual is highly meritorious, and a proper 
ſubje& of reward, whoſe only merit is the profiigate cruelty 
with which he has ſerved the purpoſes of his adminiſtra- 
tion. He will be taught that another is the peſt of the 
community, who is indebted for this report to the ſteady 
virtue with which he has traverſed and defeated the wick- 
edneſs of government. He will mean the greateſt bene- 
fits to his people ; but when he preſcribes ſomething cal- 
culated for their advantage, his ſervants, under pretence of 
complying, ſhall, in reality, perpetrate diametrically the 
reverſe. Nothing will be more dangerous than to endea- 
vour to remove the obſcurity with which his miniſters 
ſurround him. The man who attempts ſo hardy a taſk, 
will become the inceſſant object of their hatred. Though 
the ſovereign ſhould be ever ſo ſeverely juſt, the time will 
come when his obſervation will be laid aſleep, while ma- 
lice and revenge are ever vigilant. Could he unfold the 
ferrets of his priſen houſes of Hate, he would find men com- 
mitted in his name, whoſe crimes he never knew, whoſe 
names he never heard of, perhaps men whom he honoured 
and efleemed. Such is the hiſtory of the benevolent and 
philanthropic DEsPOTS, Whom memory has recorded; 
and the concluſion from the whole is, that wherever deſ- 
potiſm exiſts, there it will always be attended with the evils 
of deſpotiſm, capricious meaſures, and arbitrary infliction. 

But will not a w'/e ling take care to provide himſelf with 
good and virtuous ſervants? Undoubtedly be will effect 
a part of this; but he cannot ſuperſede the effential na- 
ture of things. He that executes any office as a deputy 
will never diſcharge it in the ſame perfection as if he were 
the principal. Either the miniſter muſt be the author of the 
plans which he carries into effect, and then it is of little con- 
Jequonce, except ſo far as relates to his integrity in the choice of 
his 
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his ſervants, whet ſort of mortal the Severeign ſhall be found, 
or he muſt play a ſubordinate part, and then it is impoſſible 
to transfuſe into his mind the perſpicuity and energy of 
his maſter. Wherever deſpotiſm exiſts, it cannot remain in 
a ſingle hand, but muſt be tranſmitted whole and entire 
through all the progreſſive links of authority. To render 
deſpotiſm auſpicious and benign, it is neceſſary not only 
that the Sovereign ſhould poſſeſs every human excellence, 
but that all his officers ſhould be men of penetrating nin: 
and unſpotted virtue. If they fall ſhort of this, they will, like 
the miniſters of Elizabeth, be ſometimes ſpecious profli- 
gates t, and ſometimes men, who, however admirably adapt- 
ed for buſineſs, confult on many occaſions excluſively their 
private advantage, worſhip the rifing ſun, enter into vin- 
dictive eabals, and euff down new-fledged merit}, Wherever 
the continuity is broken the flood of vice will bear down all 
before it, one weak or difingenuous man will be the ſource 
of unbounded miſchief-—It is the nature of monarchy, under 
all its forms, to confide in the diſcretion of individuals. It 
provides no reſource for maintaining and diffuſing the ſpirit 
of juſtice. Every thing reſts upon the permanence and ex- 
tent of influence, and perſonal virtue. 

Another poſition, not leſs generally afferted than that of 
the defirableneſs of a virtuous deſpotiſm, is that republican- 
iſm is a ſpecies of government praQticable only in a ſmall 
ſtate, while monarchy is beſt fitted to embrace the concerns 
of a vaſt and flouriſhing empire. The reverſe of this, ſo far, 
at leaſt, as relates to monarchy, appears at firſt ſight to be the 
truth. The competence of any government cannot be mea- 
fured by a purer ſtandard than the extent and accuracy of 


+ Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, 


3 Cecil, Earl of Saliſbury, Lord Trezſurer ; Howard, Earl of 
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its information. In this reſpect monarchy appears in all 
caſes to be wretchedly deficient ; but if it can ever be ad- 
mitted, it muſt ſurely be in thoſe narrow and limited in- 
ſtances, where an individual can, with leaſt abſurdity, be 
ſuppoſed to be acquainted with the affairs and intereſts of 
the whole. 


J | | —— 
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To Manufacturers, and other famiſhed Inhabitants 
_ of this Country. | 
E Neapolitan government refuſed ſhelter to any of the 
' . fugitives of Toulon, who, by means of their credulous 
confidence in Lord Hood's protection, and their treachery 
to their own country, had been driven in want and naked. 
na from their houſes. At laſt, however, two thouſand 
of theſe deluded miſerable beings, were permitted, by the 
znterference of the Britiſh miniſter, to remain at Porto- 
Ferrajo, upon condition of the Britifh government allowing each 
of that number not leſs than ten polts, about fix-pence halfpenny 
per day. How many of the ſtarving weavers and their fami- 
Hes in London, in Norwich, and other places, get fix-pence 
halfpenny a head, per day, out of the boaſted ſubſcripticns 
levied for their relief? | 
Thus then, after all the enormous expence of blood and 
treaſure, with which the fatal port of Toulon was for a few 
months maintained—after the heavy increaſe of taxes with 
which we muſt be burthened, as the price of the ſplendid 
stchievements at that place, all the advantage that the 
people of England have eventually reaped is, that two 
- thouſand more of the ſwiniſh multitude have the bread taken 
| | out 
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out of their mouths, that it may be put into thoſe of the 
Touloneſe emigrants, whom our good allies, the Neapoli- 
tans, are not fooliſh enough to maintain, while their own 


We beg leave to preſent our readers with the following 
lines, which we are anxious to circulate, as we are aſ- 
ſured by ſome of the miniſter's ſtaunch frends, and we 
give them on this occaſion implicit credit, that they contain 
his real, and his beſt reaſons for his conduQ. 


THE gentlemen ſay, 
They remember the day 
When I was an advocate warm 
For equalization 
Of Repreſentation, 
And cried out aloud for REFORM. 


But indeed twould be ſtrange 
If my mind did not change, 
As circumſtance alters the caſe ; 
Theſe ſhort-fighted men 
May remember twas when 
Another man was in my place. 


Majorities did 
What the Miniſter bid, 
And he was the nation's undoing; 
I was thin as a ſtag, 
And my empty green bag 
Preſented no picture but—ruin. 
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No Borough then rotten 
By me was forgotten, 
I brought them all into diſgrace ; 
But their timbers were found 
g To be perfectly ſound 
The moment I got into place. 


I admit there are blots, 
And a few little ſpots, 
Which ftain the white robe of the natian ; 
But that is no cauſe 
For amending bad laws, 


And changing the repreſentation. 


At ſome other ſeaſon 
It might be a reaſon, 
Though at preſent it is not the caſe ; 
I am Miniſter Prime, 
And will never be time, 
So long as I keep in my place. 


A Mathematical Demonſtration of the Bleſſings of 
WAR, | 


PROBLEM. 
A CERTAIN country being given, decreafing in com- 
merce, wealth, and happineſs, and increing in debt, 
taxes, and poverty, to prove that to this country Was is 


a t bleſſing. 
mY ” DEMONSTRATION. 


Let it be granted that by the decreaſe of commerce, 
many of our merchants ſhips are rotting in port, and their 


warchouſes filled with unſold goods: then by the country 
being 


. 
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deing invalued in foreign war, the ſaid ſhips will find em- 
ployment in the tranſportation of troops and ſtores, and 
by the increaſed conſumprion of hemp, iron, ſaltpetre, & 
the old ſtock of theſe articles will be taken off their 
and the continual demand for them produce an increafi 
importation, —ergo, war revives and encourages commerce. 

But war cannot be carried on without a great expence, 
and as we are minus caſh, it muſt be ſupplied by loans, 
which loans could not be procured if the lenders had a ne- 
gative opinion of our credit ; now as we are plus in credit, 
on which we can at all times obtain money, it is evident, 
even without conſidering our great gain from captures*, - 
&c, that war is the direct way to national wealth. 

Again, let it be granted, that the country is divided by 
factions, which factions are multiplied by diſcontent and 
diſtreſs ; then war by uniting all parties for common de- 
fence, reſtores harmony, and by increaſing the proſperity 
of the country, as before ſhewn, removes diſcontent and 
diſtreſs : i.e. war produces happineſs. 

Now from what has been already proved, ariſes the 
folowing equation. 


Country—commerce—wealth 
Faionn diſcontent x diſtreſs Bleſſings of War. 
But further, the country is increaſing in debt. Now if 
it ſhould be aſſerted that what is borrowed muſt, at ſome 
future time, be repaid ; I ſay that ſuch aſſertions can only 
be made by thoſe who are ignorant of political arithmetic, 
for we know that Whatever is borrowed is converted into 
ſtock, i. e. it is added to our former deficit, But whea 


* In the war det un in 1756 t'ie nn:nher of ſhips taken by the 
French from the Engliſh was 2539, by the Engl.ſh from the French 


94+. In the American and preſent war the proportion has not 
deen much lelſs. 
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a debt becomes of ſuch a nature that it cannot even be 
ſuppoſed it will ever be paid, it ceaſes to partake of the na- 
ture of a debt—ergo, the National debt is equal to nothing, 
Again, the country is increafing in taxes; but taxation 
net poſſeſſing the qualities of an infinite ſeries, there muſt be 
à a certain limit beyond which it cannot extend. Now 
whatever brings it nearer to this limit, tends to accelerate 
the time when the people muft be relieved from any further 
exactions, therefore as war produces plus taxes, which gene- 
rate plus gri it haſtens that period when liberty ſhall 
no longer be a negative quantity, but the people attain 
pofitrve happineſs by extracting the root of oppreſſion. 
Laſtly, let it be granted, that war, even when ſucceſs- 
ful, muſt be carried on with a conſtant loſs of men and 
horſes ; then, I ſay, the reduction of men and horſes pro- 
duces minus mouths, and conſequently plus proviſions, i. e. 
war produces plenty, ergo, war is a GREAT BLESSING. 
Q. E. D. | 


N. B. Among the bleſſings of war may be reckoned the 
great benefit our ſoldiers receive from the advantages of a 
foreign climate ; but we leave this for M. Brunſwick to de- 
monſtrate, from his ſuperior knowledge of the doctrine of 
fluxions, This gentleman can, perhaps, alſo do us the fa- 
vour to inform us what alteration of meaſures the Royal So- 
riety may think neceſſary to be adopted in conſequence of 
the late diminution of the league. 

April 16, 1794- GRAMPUS, 


ir We are obliged to poſtpone the anſwer to correſpondents till 
our next. 
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To the Editor of POLITICS for the PEOPLE. 


Ms. Evp1ToOR, 


1 friends of the people having, in their addreſs of the 
gth current, proved the preſent Houſe of Commons 

not to be a conſtitutional repreſentation of the kingdom, 
and that the people ought not to be taxed, but by a par- 
liamentary houſe, choſen by their free ſuffrages, would not 
the moſt effectual method te obtain an immediate reform, 
þe, to reſolve to bring the matter before a jury of the 
country, by REFUSING TO PAY THE LAND TAX? 
This would lead perhaps to a ſeizure, which might ground 
an action againſt the colleQor, and lead to the iſſue. It 
can hardly ba ſuppoſed, under all the circumſtances, that 
a jury would concur in forging fetters for themſelves and 
their poſterity, by ſanctioning the preſent perverſion of 
that fundamental principle of the conſtitution, grounded 
on 
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on the 8th article in the Petition of Rights, aſſerting, that 
« the elefions of Members of Parliament ought to be free.” 
If the ſociety were immediately to publiſh a reſolution 
in the papers to this effect, it would perhaps make an ef. 
fectual impreſſion ; for the legality of paying any one tax 
ſailing, all others would be involved in the coneluſion; 
and then what would become of the executive power ? So 
formidable an idea once getting abroad, could not fail raiſ- 
ing correſpondent apprehenſions in the miniſtry ; and, to 
prevent its effect, might, for their own ſakes, induce them 
to prevent the experiment, by acquicſcing in the removal of 
ſo odious a cauſe of complaint. | 
Should you approve making the proper communica- 
tion of this to the ſociety, it might be cffeQually uſeful. 
18 April, 1794. BRUTUS. 


N. B. The verdicts of jurics have lately been unpropi- 
tious to Miniſters, and, if a reſolution to the following 
elſect were to be immediately publiſhed, it might alſo be 
the means of conceſſions, by which the barbarous and ty- 
rannical ſentence againſt Mefirs. Palmer, Muir, &c. might 
yet he prevented from further execution. 

Reſolved, that it is incumbent on this ſociety, as car- 
neſily ſolicitous to preſerve the purity of the political con- 
' ſtitution of this country, as ſettled at the Revolution in 
1688, and therefore] we determine forthwith to bring 
the following queſtion to ifſue before a legal jury of the 
country. 

Whether taxes ought, or ought not, to be paid, impoſed 
on. the people of Great Britain, by any aſſembly of men, 
other than a national repreſentation, freely choſcn by the 
legal clectors, —— to that fundamental principle 
_ of e original contract, expreſſed by the eighth article in 
the 
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the Declaration of Rights, “that the elections of Mem- 
bers of Pa liament ought to be free? 


— 


To the Editor of POLITICS for the PEOPLE. 


Mer. Editor, 


I have taken the liberty to ſend you the following Ex- 
tract, thinking you will not be diſpleaſed therewith. 


'AS the pcople are the fountain of power and authority, 

the original ſeat of majeſty, the authors of laws, and 
the creators of officers to execute them; if they ſhall find 
the power they have conferred abuſed by their truſtees, 
their majeſty violated by tyranny or by uſurpation, their au- 
thority proſtituted to ſupport violence or ſcreen corruption ; 
the laws grown pernicious through accidents unforeſeen 
or unavoidable, or rendered ineffectual through the infide- 
lity and corruption of the executors of them; then it is 
their right, and what is their R1GHT, it their DUTY, to 
reſurne that delegated power, and call their truſtees to ac- 
count ; to reſiſt the uſurpation, and extirpate the tyranny ; 
to reſtore their ſullied majeſty and proſtituted authority; 
to ſuſpend, alter, or abrogate choſe laws, and puniſh their 
unfaithful and corrupt officers. Nor is it the duty only of 
the united body ; but every member of it ought, according 
to his reſpeQive rank, power, and weight in the commu- 
nity, to concur in advancing and ſupporting theſe glo- 
rivus deſigns—theſe, Sir, I think, are liberal and found 
maxims of government. Loc. Govern ment- 

From the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Your humble ſervant, 


JOHN NEWMAN. 
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With pleaſure we give a place to the following Epiſtle to a 


man in Scotland, on his threatening the M riter with 
Law. e 


« SIR, 
IN reply to your threatening Epiſtle, permit me to ſay 

that notwithſtanding I have been in poſſeſſion of it 
two or three days, and have enjoyed two nights of unin- 
terrupted repoſe in the arms of my old friend Morpheus 
ſince the peruſal, I have ſcarcely yet recovered from 
the ſhock which its hoſtile contents gave me ;—for, no 
ſooner did I diſcover that I was threatened with lau, than 
I was immediately TRANSPORTED, in imagination, to 
ED1NBUKGH,—found guilty by a SCOTCH JURY, and at 
the mercy of ScoTcn Jupces! A tranſport filled with 
wretched convicts—chains, ſhackles, hand-bolts—-a tedi- 
ous voyage, and the diſmal ſettlement of Botany Bay, 
preſented themſelves to my diſtracted view. The per- 
turbation of my mind, Sir, is much better conceived than 
deſcribed ; till I began to recolle& myſelf a little, and to 
conſole myſelf with the certainty, that I refided to the 
ſouth of the Tweed, and that the cauſe muſt be tri-d in 
Englund, and that although they knew how to pack 
juries in one place as well as in another, yet that I ſtood 
a mueh better chance h re than in a more northern latitude; 
for, admitting that I had been guiity ot a far worſe crime 
than that I am charged with, nay, that worſt of all erin e. 
now a-days,—ſpeaking d:ſreſnettfuily of the Lord's anainte d 
kinfelf, T ſhould expect nothing more ſevere in this happy 
country, than the mild puniſhment ot being immured 
FOUR YEARS in a dungeon, and of being fined far above 
my ability to pay.“ 5 

Yours, in defiance, 


OBADIAH OBSTINATE. 
Sout*: Brita, April, 1794. 


ay 


FI 


The following Addreſs, extracted from the Boſton Ga- 


zette, of OR, 28, 1793, we conceive will not prove un- 
acceptable to our numerous readers. 


TO THE 


FRIENDS of LIBERTY. 


40 BE not diſcouraged at the late misfortunes of our 
noble and brave allies, nor think that the 
fate of France depends on Conde, Mentz, Valenciennes, 
or Liſle ; though the eombined ruffians ſhould penetrate 
into the heart of the country, and carry fire and ſword 
wherever they go; yet liberty will till flouriſh, and in- 
ſpire her ſons with redoubled vigour and energy. Look back 
on the ſeenes we have paſſed through; recollect the thouſands 
of our veterans murdered in the infernal Jerſey priſon- 
_ ſhips, by Britiſh aſſaſſins! Remember the many anxious 
days and tedious nights numbers of us have ſpent, far exil- 
ed from our native homes, deſtitute of the comforts, and 
often of the neceſſaries of life! Call to mind the ſuffer- 
ings of a magnanimous army, without clething, food, or 
money ; follow them by the blood covering the ice and 
- ſnow, through New Jerſey, Penſilvania, &c. and forget 
not the eruelties exerciſed on your countrymen in fugar- 
houſes and gaols in this city, during a ſeven years ſtruggle 
for independence! If we call to mind theſe circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs, we muſt ratienally ſuppoſe, that the 
French nation will alſs bear up under their preſent dif- 
ficulties, and finally eſtabliſh their liberty, on a perma- 
nent baſis. 
The accounts we receive from Europe come W 
through the London miniſterial papers, where defeats are 
5 transformed 
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transformed into victories, and repulſes appear like 
conqueſts. Be not deceived, my countrymen, by thefs 
artifices : The Engliſh are remarkable for bragging and 
| boaſting, and will never give a true account of the un- 
fortunate engagement on their ſide.— Look at the Roval 
Gazette, printed in this place, during the late war! there 
you will find pages filled with viQories gained over the 
poor deluded rebels, armies captured by an handful of his 
Majeſty's loyal ſubjects, a thouſand Yankies put to flight 
by half a dozen royal grenadiers, and ſwarms of veſſels 
taken by the King's privateers. Yet, for all this, Ame- 
rica maintained her ground, and became free and inde- 
pendent, in ſpite of tyrannic power. And ſhall France 
fall! the nation who ſtepped forward to ſave us from im- 
pending ruin, when there was no one to eſpouſe our cauſe ! 
fave Heaven! She nobly came forward, expended her 
treaſure in defence of the United States, and the blood of 
her heroes moiſtened the ſoil which we now tread, Muſt 
this gallant friend now be ſubdued by a banditti of crown- 
ed villains, who are plotting the deſtruction of republic- 
aniſm throughout the world? Forbid it, gracious Pro- 
vidence ! Rather let every true American ariſe, enliſt 
under the banners of France, and, with her, live free, or 
die. If liberty is extinguiſhed in Franee, America falls 
next, : 

Tyrants know no bounds, and are not to be circum- 
ſcribed by reaſon. The moment the French are con- 
quered, the armies of deſpotiſm will be wafted acroſs the 
Atlantic, to complete their diabolical plan. Excuſes will 
not be wanting, while there is 2 defpotiſm to excite anj- 
moſities. We have foes within, and, if there are ene- 
mies without, who can tell how ſoon our dear- bought 
liberties may be ſacrificed at the altar of tyranny? 

| American 
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American citizens! be watchful! this is an important 
time, your all is at ſtake ! you are ſurrounded by adverſaries 
in different ſhapes. Some approach you under the maſk 
of friendſhip, and would fain palm themſelves upem the 
credulous, as good Whigs and ſupporters of government, 
while their former aQions and preſent behaviour fully 
teſtify that they are inveterate Tories. Others talk much 
of federaliſm, and obedience te the laws, when, it is well 
known, they fide with the champions of flavery, and are 
continually vilifying our moſt reſpeQable republican cha- 
racers. 

Freemen of the United States! guard, with à jea- 
lous eye, the ſacred temple of liberty : tranſmit the 
gem unimpaired to your children, and let it be hand- 
ed down to the lateſt poſterity. Look upon the French 
as your beſt friends, nor ſuffer the charge of ingrati- 
tude to ſtain the American character. Remeniber 
they fought and bled for that freedom you now poſſeſs, 
and that, without their aſſiſtance, moſt probably we had 
never attained it. Teach your intants to love the brave 
nation ; and impreſs on their tender minds the importance 
of vigilance and perſeverance in the cauſe of liberty. Let 
us not be ſhackled with the fopperies of a debauched, pro- 
fligate nation, formerly our foes ; nor imitate their vices 
by following their faſhionable manners. Republicans 
ſhould be more independent than to be led away by the 
gewgaws of a bankrupt people ; and their cuſtoms ought 
to partake more of ſimplicity and plainneſs.” + 


A REPUBLICAN. 


* 


To the Editor of POLITICS for the PEOPLE. 


Ms. Eptrox, 


The following narrative is extracted, word for word, from tlc letter 
of a boy about ſeventeen years of age, at a private ſchool at Li- 
verpool, to his parents near this town, dated Aptil 3, 2794, You 
may make what uſe of it you pleaſe, 


40 LAST night, I was quite ſhocked at the inhuman be- 
haviour of a body of the preſs-gang— Hearing them 
in the ſtreets, I followed them into a narrow lane, where 
I underſtood they had got information of two ſailors ar- 
rived that afternoon from a Guinea voyage. The gang 
coming to the houſe found the door made faſt. The lieu- 
tenant demanded it to be opened. This was refuſed. 
Then, ſaid one of the gang, we'll open it for you, and, 
ruſhing againſt it in a body, broke it open, and found in 
the houſe, the huſband, his wife with three ſmall children, 
and another ſailor, who, forcing his way through the gang, 
effected his eſcape. The huſband made no reſiſtance, but 
his wife fell down on her knees, and earneſtly begged the 
licutenant not to take away her huſband, who was but that 
afternoon arrived from a voyage of twelve months; He, 
however, ordered the gang to take him away: then the 
three children, together with the mother, inſtantly laid 
hold of him, with a ſeeming reſolution not to part with 
him at any rate; but the inhuman ſavages, regardleſs, of 
the mother's tears, and the little children's cries, ſoon 
wreſted him out of their hands, and dragged him to the 
tender l! 1 
So ſays the boy. Now, Mr. Editor, if, as the beſt and 
wiſeſt ſenators, both in the Houſe of Lords and Commons, 
have publicly, and often declared, the preſent war is nei- 
ther 
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ther juft nor neceſſury, what do the authors and abettors of 
it deſerve, for bringing ſuch complicated diftreſs on that 
uſeful body of men and their families, merely out of a ſpi- 
rit of pride and obſtinacy ? In my opinion, the leaſt they 
deſerve is, that their ſons ſhould be all doomed to be 
common failors for life, and their daughters to be com- 
pelled to marry none but men of that deſcription ; then 


might we hope, that the next generation would be rather 
wiſer than the preſent. 


But to be ſerious. As a wife and chews children ex- 
empt a man from ſerving in the militia, where, he never 
1s in more danger than at home, and where he receives a 
ſhilling a day, which is perhaps more than he could 
otherwiſe earn, what a pity is it, that a wife and three chil- 
dren cannot protect a man from being impreſſed to ſerve en 
board his Majeſty's fleet, where his wages will not find 
him common neceſſaries, and from whence it is ten to one 
he never returns, without the loſs of ſome of his limbs !! 


| Yours, &c. 
April 15, 1794. A Lover of Juſtice. 


3 
To the Editor of POLITICS for the PEOPLE. 


AH! Mr. Editor, we are all in the dumps again. That 

d d bonnet rouge will triumph in ſpite of our teeth, 
I fear. And yet, all Europe knows that we have done 
every thing in our power to ſuppreſs it. 

Who could have imagined that a plot ſo infernally ex- 
cellent—ſo extenſively ramified, —ſo conſummately diſpoſed, 
and ſo divinely ripe for execution, would have vaniſhed 
like a dream, and have left us in this deſpicable fituation j 

deteſted 
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— detefted by one country, deſpiſed by another, and 
ſcarcely pitied by our own.—Aye, now you may ſhake 
your head, indeed! We all ſhake our heads. The 
Makes his head too. 

O that execrable barbarian, Roberſpiere to fruſtrate 
a conſpiracy that would have done honour to the pods. 
But for him, we had aſtoniſhed all the world, rendered 
our names immortal, and made even the editor of our S— 
bluſh with joy at the glorrioufly ſanguinary ſcene. . But all 
is over now. The laſt head ofthe Hydra has fallen under 
that horrible axe of the law, the guillotine ; and I do not 
think that all the aſſignats we can forge, or all the caſh we 
can raiſe, will ſet another r ſcheme cf butchery on 
foot, that would preſent a moderate proſpeR of ſucceſs. 

Did we faſt and pray,—did Holland faſt and pray,— 
did Spain faſt and pray, — did the Pope faſt and pray,— 
and did the Emperor—promiſe to faſt and pray full three 
whcle days ſucceſſively, for ſuch a diſappointment as this!! 
But that thoſe oracles, the laaues and fiſhes, on every conſul- 
tation, repeatedly convince us we cannot err, one would 
really be half inclined to think, that the cauſe of the divine 
right of Church and King over the Swiniſh multitude, was 
not ſo verily the cauſe of the CREATOR oF us ALL, 
as our right reverend inſtructor Biſhop Pn had taught 
us to believe.—But diſappointment and vexation hurry 
me beyond the pale of political diſcretion ; and ſhould they 
ſtill accumulate, I dread, leſt in fome paroxyſm of deſpair, 
I may be betrayed into another crime of inconſiſtency, and 
impiouſiy commit ſymptoms of ſympathy at the preſent diſ- 
treiſed ſtate of YOUR FRIENDS—THE PEOPLE. 

The King of P—, aye, that King of P—, Mr. Editor, 
is ſtill the burthen of my thoughts, awake and ſleeping. 
Thoſe confounded Commiſſioners of the National Con- 

vention, 
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vention, have ſhewn him ſuch millions of cogent reaſons 
for withdrawing himſelf from the coronal Coalition, that 
we ſhall inevitably loſe him ; unleſs they providentially 
have delivered thoſe reaſons into his poſſeſſion : in ſuch 
caſe, we may poſſibly perſuade the tergiverſating Monarch 
to incloſe them in his coffers ; and, by preſenting to his 
view NEW REASONS, full as cogent, happily recall him to 
the royal road of honour and renown. Should good for- 
tune ſo ordain, the ſublime cauſe of royalty flill may triumph. 
Still may our wonderous Knight, Sir Mogul, ponder o'er 
his penſion ſo miraculouſly carned, by transforming a 
whole people to an herd of ſwine /—fſtill may the loaves and 
fiſhes declare us for their favourite proteFors, and ſtill may 
—trample on the ruins of the rabble. 

But, on mature reflection, our caſe may not be ſo truly 
deplorable, as our harraſſed imaginations have hitherto de- 
picted it, even if the much deprecated event does take place; 
for, ſhould Pruſſia poſitively ſecede, he will have forty or 
ffty thouſand Macnines for which no immediate uſe can 
occur in his own dominions ; and as the fortunes, as well 
as lives of the loyal ſubjects of this country, are pledged to 
ſupport this moſt feelingly at and neceſſary war, we can 
take thoſe MacHnines into our pay, and, I dare ſay, on 
full as reaſonable terms as the Macnines taken into our 
ſervice from the ELECTORATE or Hanover. And 
with ſuch a maſs of warlike inſtruments at our command 
cops! what glorious conqueſts might we not atchieve ? 

Let me ſce. Forty thouſand of Pruſcian- Enghſh— 
twenty-five thouſand Hanoverian- Engliſh—thirty thouſand 
of Dutch- Engliſþ—twenty thouſand of French Emigrant- 
Engliſh—fiftcen thouſand of H:ſsian and German- Engliſh— 
and fixty thouſand of Jen Bull's- Engliſh, will make our 
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armies one hundred and ninety theuſand ſtrong. Heavens! 
how the martial furor warms me! 

W ich a force ſo reaſonably raiſed and ſo eafily maintained, 
thoſe deſperate and ubandened turriches, the freemen of 
France, would ſtand no chance at all. 

Then, Mr. Editor, we ſhould be affured of Dunkirk, 
without hazarding the loſs of another immenſe train of ar- 
tillery, as we might deluge the inhabitants with— our own 
water. Lifle would fall too, without a ſhot. Landau— 
but Landau will open her gates to Cobourg as ſoon as— 
his Highneſs can prevail on the ſurly inhabitants to receive 
him. Calais—no, we would not deluge Calais, as it 
would be fo handy a little pert to diſpatch our packets 
from, with hourly expreſſes of our aſtoniſhing and truly 
windmillian atehievements. 

From Calais we would march to Abbeville; and, on 

aſſing the proud cliffs of that rebellious coaſt, we would 
fire a feu de jaye, by way of ſalute to our friends on the op- 
polite ſide of the water—at Dover, and that neighbour- 
hood : they, unfortunate devils ! would ſnuff the fragrant 
breeze iſſuing from the perſpirable matter preſſed from our 
bodies by the knapſacks full of honzur with which we 
ſhould be loaded, and blink with envy at the incomprehen- 
ſible proſpeRs of happineſs before us. 

At Abbeville we would halt a day or two, that we 
might ſet our numerous incarcerated friends at liberty, 
and regale their famiſhed ſtomachs with the beef and 
pudding which we ſhould have in our pockets. 
From thence we would march incontinently to ; 
there we would call a council of war, and conſult whether 
it would be moſt prudent to proceed immediately to plun- 
der Paris, and roaſt the raſca/ly Convention: or, firſt make 
a ſmall cixcymbendibus, and poſſeſs ourſelves of Breſt : and 


then 
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then make another ſmall circumbendibus, and retake Tou- 
lon. For, as the old adage ſays, „the furtheſt way a- 
bout, is the neareſt road home,” we might peſsibly get to 
Paris full as ſoon by circumparading the whole republic, as by 
marching directly towards the capital. 

Then, Mr. Editor, for now I am on my career, I'll be 
ſtopt by no man, but once in my life, enjoy victory in idea at 
leaſt.— Then Mr. Editor, after retaking Toulon, and re- 
pairing the ruined fortunes of our friends, the traitors in 
Marſeilles, we might glide over the mountains and be at Pa- 
ris preſently. But as expedition is not the moſt profitable 
mode of making war, for ſome people ; and as, by that 
time, our bellies would be tolerably full of fighting, and 
our backs intolerably bruiſed by the continual and repeated 
burthens of honours laid on them by the grateful inhabitants 
of the country ; it might probably be deemed requiſite to 
return into ſnug winter quarters at—Ghent and Oſtend; 
and think of marching to Paris the enſuing ſpring. 

Yours, &c, 

April 4, 1794. | ARISTOCRAT. 

P. S. Notwithſtanding we are reſolved to keep deſpair 
from us as long as poſſible; yet, if in ſpite of Burgundy, 
ſhe ſhould approach, I am determined to trouble you with 
an open, candid, and ingenuous hiſtory of our conduct ſinee 
1789, by way of a laſt dying ſpeech and confeſſion ; and 
will then look out for ſome good natured, filly old coroner, 
who pays juſt ſo much regard to the liberty of the ſubject, 
as will induce him to view our hafly departure from the 
odious preſence of a Swinih Multitude, with a favourat le 
eye, and dircQ the jury not to add the guilt of felo de ſe, 
to the reſt of var frailtics, | 


, | LI- 
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LIBERTY TREE, 


A NEW SONG, 
Tunt—The Gods of the Greeks. 


IN a chariot of light, from the regions of day, 
The goddeſs of liberty came, 

Ten thouſand celeſtials directed the way, 
And hither conducted the dame. 

A fair budding branch from the gard:ns above, 
Where millions with millions agree, 

She brought in her hand, as a pledge of her love, 
And the plant ſhe nam'd LIBERTY TREE. 


The celeftial exotic ſtruek deep in the ground, 

Like a native, it flouriſh'd and bore ; 

The fame of its fruit drew the nations around, 
To ſeek out this peaceable ſhore. 

Unmindful of names and diſtinction, they came, 
For freemen, like brothers, agree, 


With one ſpirit endued, they one friendſhip purſued, 


And their temple was LIBERTY TREE. 


Beneath this fair tree, like the Patriarchs of old, 
Their bread in contentment they ate, 

Unvex'd with the troubles of filver and gold, 
The cares of the grand and the great. 

With timber and tar they Old England ſupplied, 
And ſupported her power on the ſea, _ 

Her battles they fought without getting a groat, 
For the honour of LIBERTY TREE. 


Put 


1 


But hear, O ye ſwains! 'cis a tale moſt prof ine, 
How all the tyrannical powers, 

K—s, C—m-ns, and Ls are uniting amain, 
To cut down this guardian of ours, 

From the Eait to the Weſt, blow the trumpet te arm, 
Thro' the land, let the ſound of it flee, 

Let the far and the near all unite with a cheer, 
In defence of fair L1BERTY's TREE. 


To the Editor of POLITICS for the PEOPLE. 


Mr. Editor, | 
The fol'oxing is extracte | from M'Fiagal, an American Poem 
of confi lerable merit. If you will admit it into your pig's 
trough, when a favourable opportunity occurs, you will oblige 
A YOUNG GRUNTER. 
ND are there in this free born land 


Among ourſelves a venal band, 
A daſtard race, who long have fold 
Their ſouls and conſciences for gold; 
Who wiſh to ſtab their country's vitals 
If they might heir ſurviving titles ; 

With joy behold our miſchiefs brewing, 

Inſult and triumph in our ruin ? 
Prieſts, who if Satan ſhould fit down 
To make a Bible of his own, 
Would gladly, for the ſake of mitres, 
Turn his inſpired and ſacred writers ; 
Lawyers, who ſhould he wiſh to prove 
Hs title t' his old ſeat above, 
Would, if his cauſe he'd give em fees in, 
Bring writs of Entry ſur diſſeiſin, 
Plead fur him boldly at the ſeſſion, 
And hope to put him in poſſeſſion ; 
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Merchants, who, for his kindly aid 

Would make him partners in their trade, 
Hang out their goodly figns in ſhew, 
Inſerib'd with Beelzebub and Co. 
And judges, who would liſt his pages, 
For proper liveries and wages ; | 
And who, as humbly cringe and bow 
To all hir mortal ſervants now. 

There are; and ſhame with pointing geſtures, 
Marks out the Addreſſers* and Proteſters. 
Whom following down the ſtream of fate 
Contempts incffable await, 

And public infamy forlorn 
Dread hate and everlaſting ſcorn. 
The addrefſcrs were thoſe who addreſſed Gen, Gage with ex- 


preſſions of gratitude,&c. on his arrival with a fleet and army to ſub- 
due the colonies. The protefters thoſe who were againſt the 


meaſures of the firſt congreſs, &c.—— The counter-parts to our mo- 


dern addreflers, the enemies of reform. 
TO CORRESPONDEN TS, 


We ſhill feel ourielves obliged to our ingenious Correſpond- 
ent Grampus for a ſolution of the following problem ; 


Given a government formed of Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and 
Democracy ;—to find what are the ſuperior advantages a con- 


mercial country, under ſuch a government, would derive from 
having the democratic part thereof corrupt, venal, profligate, par- 
tia ly elected and dependent on the other to branches, ia pteter- 
ence to its being virtuous, in dependent, and elected by the una - 
nimous voice of the people: 

G. B. will find his favour noticed in No. 10, of the ſecond part, 
Anſwer to Correſpondents, where, by miſtake, it R2nds S. B. 

The cloſing part of a lecture, though, no doubt, proper in its 


connection, does not appear of ſufficient importance as an extract. 
END OF VOL. I. 


Mr. D. I. Eaton begs leave to inform his numerous Readers 
that, with the next number, will be given, gratis, a proper Title 
Page and Index to thi; volume. 


